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A Court for Patents 





ORE expert testimony against the 
present mos t_ unsatisfactory 


state of our patent law admin- 
istration was presented last month at 
the meeting of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. A 
paper presented here—the joint product 
of an engineer who is an inventor and a 
lawyer experienced in patent litigation— 
suggested a United States Court of Pat- 
ent Appeals to consist of five judges, three 
attorneys and two technical experts 
familiar with the problems involved 
who would be vested with full‘ judicial 
powers while sitting on the particular 
case to which they would be appointed. 





HIS is not an original suggestion. 

But it is a good one—so good that it 
deserves widest publicity. So many 
highly technical questions continually 
arise in present day patent suits that 
can only be answered intelligently and 
fairly by disinterested technicians, and 
such aid would not only expedite, but 
also make more equitable the decisions 
of our Courts. 


ba patent litigation is becoming 
hopelessly involved. Always a spe- 
cial branch of the law, it has been de- 
veloping its own legal technicalities. 


These, heaped on top of the extremely 
fine points in chemistry and_ physics 
inherent in many patent disputes, bury 
the basic facts under a huge mass of 
judicial rulings and professional testi- 
mony. As a result, the fundamental 
purpose of the patent laws and that 
plain contract between we, the people, 
and John Jones, the inventor are often 
lost sight of completely. The right of 
invention as a piece of tangible property 
is of very serious concern in chemical 
circles. Proper rewarding of the chemi- 
cal discoverer and adequate protection 
for the corporation which applies his 
invention to commercial uses, is the 
very mainspring of chemical progress 
in this country. 


ume of recent patent decisions have 
weakened and made more precarious 
the position of the patentee. This is a 
tendency that is well recognized and 
has often been subjected to severe 
criticism. It is a tendency that gnaws 
at the very foundations of the industrial 
development of the country, and in no 
economic field is the sanctity of the 
honest patent of more vital concern 
than in the chemical industry. Reform 
is obviously needed. Both chemist and 
industrialist should agitate in this cause. 
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THE production of “American” Alcohol is based 
upon the foundation idea of American indus- 

try—to manufacture the best product that skill, 

experience and knowledge can produce. 


That guiding principle is back of the splendid qual- 
ity of “American” Alcohol ...an excellence which 
materially benefits from an exclusive distillation 
process originated in our laboratories. 


The scientific control of “American” production 
processes is also evident in the carefully planned 
system of distribution. Requirements of every 
nature can be promptly met. 


Yes, it is to your advantage to “See American 
First” for Alcohol. 


This is number 15 of a series depicting histori- 
cal periods in the development of America 





DERE CER A 

420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Plants: 

Pekin, Ill. Gretna, La. Philadelphia, Pa. Sausalito, Cal. 
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Solvents and Plasti- 


cizers manufactured 


by the 
KESSLER CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
a subsidiary of 
AMERICAN COMMERCIAL 
ALCOHOL CORPORATION 
Ethyl Acetate 
Bury! Acetate, Nor. and Sec. 
Amy! Aceute 
Butyl Propionate 
Amy! Propionate 
Bury! Buryrare 
Echyl Lactate 
Bury! Alcohol, Sec. 
Amy! Alcohol 
Refined Fusel Oil 








Duamyl Phihalate 
Diburyt Phehalate 
Diburyt Tartrate 





Triacetine 
Special Solvents and 
Plasticizers 
Warchouse stocks car 
ned at all principal 


consuming points 





Pow citizens of the United States 
in 1900 were seriously impressed 
with the “Horseless Carriage.” 
Yet the snorting, clanking auto- 
mobile of that period has evolved 
into a modern necessity. Its direct 





influence upon the 
industrial and cul- 
tural development 
of America has 
been phenomenal. 
An interesting com- 
mentary upon the 
status of the auto- 
mobile is the fact 
that there are more 
motor cars today in 
America than there 
are bath tubs. 
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Innovations 


The demands of automobile production for 
suitable quick-drying finishes begat the lusty 
infant nitrocellulose lacquer. Quite true, this 
is a child, fathered by necessity, of the var- 
nishes, but already he shows signs of repudiat- 
ing his parent. Synthetic gums and resins 
have begun to come into their own, replacing 
the natural products for use in the lacquer 
film. There is the possibility that quite 
shortly, quite complete replacement may 
occur through the use of these synthetic resins 
dissolved in new types of solvents to give a 
very suitable, rapid-drying coating without 
the employment of cellulose esters having 
obvious drawbacks. 

For solvent manufacture, there is the 
enormous supply of natural and by-product 
gases, the latter in particular far exceeding 
present. demand. Important. forward steps 
have been taken through the production of a 
whole series of aliphatic solvents from gas, 
particularly acetone and ethyl alcohol. <A 
plant with an announced capacity of 10,000, 
000 gallons of aleohol annually is now well on 
the way toward completion, but in view of 
the many ramifications of the alcohol situa- 
tion, is it unduly rash to expect a considerable 
proportion of the capacity to be devoted to 
the manufacture of a series of products from 
gases ? ; 

The end is not even vaguely in sight. Dur- 
ing much of the last quarter century, the 
nitrocellulose industry was learning to walk. 
It has just barely begun to hit its stride, and 
to effect the country and the world intimately. 
Now this new industry is ready to begin its 
innovations. 

Heavy, heavy hangs over the head of every 
chemical executive, the always imminent pos- 
sibility of obsolescence both in plant and 
process. 


To Whom Honor is Due 


We admire greatly the spirit in which the 
American Institute of Chemists award their 
gold medal for distinguished services to chem- 
istry in this country. It is graceful and wholly 
fitting that, this group of chemists should pay 
tribute to men outside their professional 
ranks. 

The Institute was the first to recognize in 
this public and tangible manner the unselfish 
contributions and unremitting labors of 
Francis P. Garvan for American chemistry. 
In awarding the 1930 medal to George East- 
man it maintains its own high standard of 
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selection and again bestows this gracious 
recognition where it is richly deserved. 

Industrialist, salesman, financier, Mr. East- 
man has long been a staunch friend of pure 
and applied chemistry. Years ago he estab- 
lished one of the first great industrial chemical 
laborateries in the United States, and the 
research work which he has fostered has not 
only made distinguished contributions to 
chemical knowledge; but it has also long 
served as a stimulating example of the value 
of science in business. Perhaps the very 
epitome of Mr. Eastman’s services to chem- 
istry is to be found in the rare chemical de- 
partment which his organization maintains 
at a distinct financial loss. Here chemicals, 
often unobtainable elsewhere, but highly im- 
portant in research work, are produced in 
small quantities and sold at reasonable prices. 
Invaluable as they are, services such as these, 
escape notice and we congratulate and thank 
the Institute for rewarding them so fittingly. 
The award to Mr. Eastman does honor to 
both the donors and the recipient. 


William H. Nichols 


The dean of the American chemical indus- 
try is dead, and we have lost a leader, a friend, 
and one of the outstanding chemical person- 
alities of all time. He was the pioneer in large 
scale chemical production. The first organizer 
of big corporations for chemical manufacture. 
He was a distinguished supporter of chemical 
education and of chemical and scientific ac- 
tivities of all kinds. To the world outside 
the chemical field he is perhaps best known 
for his never-failing beneficence, and for his 
courage in the face of almost overwhelming 
sorrow. In the world of chemicals, he is 
known and honored for those fine human 
qualities and for the achievements which 
mark him as our first great chemical indus- 
trialist. 


Back Practice 


Chemical business is, and has been since 
the days of the war, singularly free from those 
practices branded “commercial bribery.”’ Hu- 
man nature varies but little so no claim is 
advanced for a higher standard of ethics in 
chemicals than any other business. But 
chemical buying is so closely guarded by speci- 
fic material requirements and exact costs that 
bribery occurs but seldom. Aside from the 
ethics involved, commercial bribery is poor 
business from a dollars and cents viewpoint. 
It increases the expense and limits the free- 
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dom of selling goods and services. It im- 
pairs the effectiveness of advertising since an 
advertiser cannot realize fully on his honest 
presentation, if his rivals are giving bribes 
to divert business which, in the ordinary 
course of things, would come to him. It 
prevents efficient and impartial purchasing, 
thus working a hardship on the consumer 
whose purchasing agent is accepting bribes. 
It penalizes honest salesmanship, placing it 
under a handicap to the salesman who is 
buying his orders. And finally, it impairs 
credit, since from the credit viewpoint, where 
there is one dishonesty, there may very well 
be another. 


That these are recognized as basic truths 
is evidenced by the fact that all business is 
advocating the Graham bill,in Congress, and 
legislation pending in various state legisla- 
tures, designed to make more stringent the 
laws governing and the methods for enforcing 
commercial bribery legislation. Although the 
chemical industry in most of its branches is 
free from this malicious practice, it will want 
to join with another industry in advocating this 
legislation which is necessary to fight an 
insidious enemy of all business. 





Quotation Marks 


England is not securing that share of the foreign 
trade which is essential for the proper development of 
the chemical industry, and we are facing steadily 
growing competition in practically every market, even 
inside the Empire. We must find means of maintain- 
ing our competitive efficiency in the world market. 
Better organization of the industry isa first essential, 
but there are political considerations which may have 
an even greater influence. We have to compete 
against countries which, with their home trade secure 
behind their tariff walls, can send their surplus pro- 
duction abroad at cut prices, with which this country 
with her largely unprotected home markets is in many 
cases unable to compete.—J. Davidson Pratt. 


It is primarily and chiefly to the independent con- 
sultants that the profession as a whole must look for 
fearless and independent leadership, unrepressed in 
one direction or another by the prejudices of mere 
corporate money, which, as such, has no morals, nor 
ethics, nor bowels of compassion—merely profit or 
loss, and more or less near-sighted business expediency. 
—William M. Grosvenor. 


I am convinced that one of the best things that 
could be done for the business of the country would 
be to let it alone.—Calvin C. Coolidge. 
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The thought is even brought out by one or two of 
the best informed authorities that the seriously un- 
satisfactory conditions in the textile industry which 
have existed since the period of post-war deflation 
might have been ameliorated to no inconsiderable 
extent had co-operative research on a broad scale 
been undertaken by the industry fifteen or twenty 
years ago.—American Dyestuff Reporter, 


America has been all but cursed with too many 
natural resources. Our applied science might well 
have been even better than it is if we had less prodigal 
gifts of Nature. The American dollar in the chemical 
industry has to be nimble as never before, for capital, 
chemist, engineer, foreman, laborer, and salesman 
have created a very complex fabric.—Robert T. 
Baldwin. 


For the past few years a persistent attempt to make 
the claims of British chemical products better known 
throughout the Empire and in foreign markets has 
been organized, and the results are now beginning to 
appear in increased consumption of these products 
abroad and in the deservedly high reputation for 
quality that they now enjoy.—Chemical Age. 


The industries of Great Britain to-day, in compari- 
son with our greatest overseas competitors, are stag- 
gering under an abnormal load of direct and indirect 
taxation which is quite unjustified and quite un- 
necessary under proper and sane economical admin- 
istration and policy.—Sir William Alexander. 











Ten Years Ago 














(From our issues of March, 1920) 


Barrett Co. acquired site on Rector street, between Washington 
and West streets, in New York, upon which it planned construc- 
tion of a sixteen story building. 


West Virginia Chlorine Corp., Parkersburg, W. Va., was 


organized with capital of $500,000 to manufacture chlorine and 
caustic soda. 


Harry L. Derby was elected president, Kalbfleisch Corp., 
succeeding Franklin H. Kalbfleisch, who became chairman of 
the board. 


Cronkhite Co., Boston, increased capital stock to $200,000 
as part of expansion program. 


International Fertilizer Corp., New York, increased capital 
from $200,000 to $10,000,000. 


John E. Kienle was appointed general sales manager, Mathieson 
Alkali Works, with E. E. Routh as assistant manager of sales. 


Barium chloride was quoted at $160.00 @ $170.00 per ton. 


Dr. Irving Langmuir was awarded the Nichols Medal. 
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Mercury 


faces a new 


s 


economic eva 


of changing mechanical uses 
bringing great changes in the 


Markets 


By Charles $. Wehrly 


Manager, Chemical Department, Henry W. Peabody & Co. 


HEN mercury was first used is 

\ \) but conjecturable. A small 

vessel containing mercury was 
found in a grave at Kurna, which indi- 
cates that it was valued as early as the 
15th or 16th century B. C. Certainly 
it was known to the Phoenicians in the 
7th century B. C. and Aristotle in 320 B. 
C. specifically mentions it. Theophratus 
in the 3rd century B. C. prepared mer- 
cury from cinnabar by means of copper 
and vinegar and called it liquid silver. 
Also at this time there are records of the 
Almaden mines in Spain—still the richest in the 
world. Pliny used mercury for the purification of 
gold. Vitruvius valued his gold so greatly that he 
gave a recipe for its recovery from worn draperies by 
amalgamation with mercury. 

There is tittle record of the use of mercury down 
through the early centuries, except for the extraction 
of gold and silver and for the gilding of ornaments. 
We soon find however a record of its medicinal prop- 
erties and Paracelsus used mercury (probably in the 
still commercial form of mercury and chalk) as “grey 
salve.’ He knew calomel, corrosive and white pre- 
cipitate, using them for skin diseases. 


Early Uses of Mercury 


These two large fields—amalgamation and medi- 
cine—were for many years the chief consumers. The 
supplanting of the amalgamation process by the 
cyanide process has however eliminated that field 
leaving the so-called pharmaceutical manufacturers 
as the largest consumers of mercury. The term 
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pharmaceutical is not quite correct, 
however, as their products are not 
limited in use to the medical field. This 
explains the fact that corrosive sub- 
limate (the bichloride), according to the 
Bureau of Census in 1925, was manufac- 
tured in volume exceeding that of 
calomel (the monochloride). Corrosive 
sublimate is used primarily as an 
antiseptic, but the various applications 
of its antiseptic value hardly come 
under the head of medicinal uses. Its 
use in prevention of mold and fungii 
on seeds, the preservation of wood, the printing of 
calico, as a fixing agent in photography, as a de- 
hairing agent in the preparation of hides and in 
embalming, accounted for a production of 360,480 
pounds in 1925. 


Calomel Production 


Calomel, a purely medicinal product, was pro- 
duced in the same year to the extent of 102,341 
pounds. Mercury oxides, of which 122,221 pounds 
were produced, cannot be considered wholly within 
the medicinal field. White precipitate or ammo- 
niated mercury was manufactured to the extent of 
50,467 pounds. Other forms include mercury with 
chalk, mercuric iodide and various minor salts. 

The so-called organic mercurials are but little used 
at present, but this is a field in which it is believed 
that further advances and increased consumption 
will take place. Probably mercurochrome (dibrom- 
oxymercurifluorescein) is the most widely known 
and its use is increasing. It is comparatively non- 
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toxic and will not irritate, burn, or injure the tissue. 
Undoubtedly this preparation is but the forerunner of 
others. 

There is another field closely allied to the pharma- 
ceutical: plant control. One of the largest conti- 
nental users prepares such a compound from the acid 
sulfate in a process similar to that used by a domestic 
manufacturer. The product is said to eliminate 
foreign growths, fungii and smut. Hydroxymercuri- 
phenol is a compound marketed for similar uses. 
Brown patch and damping-off are said to be con- 
trolled by the use of 





Vermillion or the sulfide (it is probably a mixture of 
complex sulfides) is the brilliant red pigment used in 
paints and rubber. As a substitute, the paint man 
uses organic dyes and the rubber man iron or anti- 
mony. So important a role does price play in this 
field that whereas five or six years ago vermillion was 
classed as the second largest consumer of mercury it is 
now probably third or fourth. 

In discussion of the medicinal uses reference was 
made to the oxides. By far the most important 
oxide—in the matter of volume—is red mercuric 

oxide. This is used 
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, ingenious in that the 
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water to the bichlo- 
ride which is an active 
fungicide and poison. 

In endeavoring to 
list the fields of con- 
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country (in fact only 

two; but the third buys here and produces in Canada) 
and it may safely be said that this field does not take 
over 15 per cent of mercury used in this country. 
Fulminate of mercury used as a detonator has with- 
stood the efforts of chemists to provide a substitute 
and is likely, for some time to come to account for an 
important amount of the mercury consumed. True 
it has been mixed with other compounds but even 
lead azide which is claimed to be the most effective 
substitute is at present combined with fulminate. 
The above estimate is of course based upon peace 
time consumption. 


Vermillion Price Based on Mercury 


In introduction to what is probably the next 
largest use of mercury it is opportune to remark that, 
with this one exception, the price of mercury has but 
little effect upon the quantity consumed. In the 
pharmaceutical field the quantity per retail unit is 
but a fraction of a pound. In the fulminate field no 
perfect substitutes has as yet been found. In the 
vermillion field, however, we do find that the price of 
the raw material bears a direct ratio to consumption. 
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in a process called 
“carroting’’ in order that the hair will “felt”? or 
cohere. There has been an effort to substitute here, 
but again the substitution but called for a mixture of 
the nitrate. 


The Emmett Mercury Vapor Boiler 


In listing next the application of the Emmett 
mereury vapor boiler system, we do so only because, 
so far as it is at present known there are only two 
installations. The Emmett mercury boiler, designed 
by W. L. R. Emmett of the General Electric Co. is 
a closed unit in which mercury is vaporized. This 
vapor is first used to generate power in a turbine and 
then condensed by water which is in turn converted 
into steam, which steam is used in the ordinary steam 
turbine application. Evidently the process is com- 
mercially practicable as witnessed by the installations 
for the Hartford Electric Light Co. The original 
single stage installation was 60 per cent efficient and 
the present three stage installation 70 per cent. Even 
higher estimates are made for a five stage installation. 

It is reported at Hartford that the original installa- 
tion required seven pounds of mercury per HP but 
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that subsequent improvements have reduced this to 
as low as five pounds. The increase in generator 
capacity in this country is normally 2,000,000 kilowatt 
annually. Taking the figure of 15 pounds per kilo- 
watt and assuming that our average annual increase 
were cared for by the Emmett boiler, the stupendous 
quantity of about 130,000 flasks of mercury would be 
required, a quantity about five times our normal con- 
sumption and greater by 20,000 flasks than the normal 
world’s production. It is not within the realm of this 
article to discuss the interesting economic situation 
thus brought under consideration. 


Advantages of Emmett Boiler 


In an address, Mr. Emmett mentioned that the 
Sun Oil Co. had at one time considered the installation 
of such a boiler on a 3,000 to 4,000 HP tanker. The 
comparison was made that this boiler, using any fuel, 
would as compared to the machinery on the Maure- 
tania, occupy but a third of the space and cost but 
half. On an installation of 70,000 HP it was estimated 
that in comparison with a Diesel engine there would 
be a saving of $350,000 in fuel, a reduction of two 
million in machinery costs, and, equally important, a 
reduction of 8,000 tons in machinery weight. It must 
be noted, that should development proceed in any 
marked degree, the use of mercury in other fields 
must undergo a radical change and even the funda- 
mentals of mining the metal, both from a geographical 
and economic standpoint, must be readjusted. 

The term electrical equipment is rather compre- 
hensive but at least it can be applied to that type of 
electrical instrument in which mercury is a factor in 
the functioning of the machine. It is in this field, 
aside from the development of the mercury boiler, 
that the most marked increased consumption of the 
metal is expected. 


Mercury in Electrical Equipment 


The most common instrument in this class is the 
are rectifier. Primary batteries and battery brushes 
are made with the assistance of mercury. A contact 
in electric welding is formed through a bath of mer- 
cury thus permitting a wider swing of the moving 
part. Allied to this is the rapidly increasing use of 
mercury switches. These are used for the control of 
oil heaters, water supply systems, gas control, re- 
frigators and in the usual places where a make and 
break switch can be used. It is claimed that a range 
as narrow as two degrees can be controlled. These 
switches: consist of a glass tube into which a small 
amount of mercury has been placed, and the air 
replaced with an insert gas pole project through the 
tube and the breaking of the circuit is accomplished 
by tilting the tube thru direct pressure or the expan- 
sion of a gas filled bellows. 
and upkeep are claimed. 


Economy of space, cost 
Outside conditions cannot 
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affect the enclosed terminals. The switches are made 
to operate on as high a load as 1,500 watts. 

Mercury is used in preparing a vacuum in the 
manufacture of electric lights but it is not used in 
direct preparation of either these lights or radio 
tubes. Neither is mercury used for making mirrors. 
Silver nitrate is much more satisfactory. 

The constant coefficient of expansion has been 
responsible for the use of mercury in thermometers, a 
use which, however, calls for but a relatively small 
quantity. Gas governors are controlled through the 
means of mercury. The application of the multiplex 
telegraph wire is possible through the constant speed 
of a governor wheel partially filled with mercury both 
sending and receiving stations. 


The Manometer 


One of the important uses of mercury is in the 
adoption of the principle of the manometer to meters 
used for the measurement and control of liquids and 
gases. Prominent among such is the Venturi meter; 
based upon the law educed by Giovanni Battista 
Venturi which asserts that fluids under pressure gain 
speed and lose head in passing thru converging pipes. 
This pressure is transmitted to a recorder in which is 
incorporated a modified manometer registering the 
pressure at the inlet and throat or converging part. 
The 


float and rack gear to an indictor. 


mereury thus displaced is measured through a 
Other variations of 
Well over a 
thousand flasks of mercury are used annually in these 


such meters are termed orifice meters. 


meters, 

The peculiar hue of the daylight photographer’s 
shop is due to a mereury vapor lamp in which a 
current is sent thru finely divided mereury. The 
resulting light is claimed to be free from the un- 
desirable red ray and rich in the violet light. Colors 
‘an be matched through the aid of the lamps. When 
the mercury is enclosed within a quartz tube instead 
of the usual silica glass the resulting light is rich in 
ultra violet rays, a fact which has lead to the use of 
such lamps in therapeutics and for the sterilization of 
water; the later having been commercially applied at 
Luneville and Marseilles in Franee and Leghorn and 
Pisa in Italy in 1916. 
alteration of checks and identify true gems. 


_ 


Such lamps can also detect the 


Mercury in Caustic Soda Manufacture 


Several of the caustic soda manufacturers use an 
electrolytic cell in which quicksilver is the cathode. 
In this cell, salt is broken up into chlorine and metallic 
sodium which latter reacts to form sodium amalgam. 
This amalgam in the presence of water breaks down 
into metallic mercury and sodium hydroxide. It is 
probably correct to term this a catalytic action. If 
so, we find further uses of mercury classed under the 


same heading. Acetylene with a mercury salt as a 
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catalyst is converted in turn into acetaldehyde and 
acetic acid. Phthalic acid was likewise prepared with 


mercury as a catalyst. Theoretically a catalyst 
needs no replenishing yet one firm alone purchases 
600 to 1,000 flasks per year. 

Little must be said about the use of mercury in 
cosmetics but it is used and quite freely. 

The conservation of heat is a matter of economics 
and a boiler’s efficiency is measured in direct propor- 
tion to the elimination of scale. In just what chemical 
form mercury is used for this purpose is unknown, but 
a large producer of water softeners uses a fair quantity 
of the metal. . 

Only a few years ago an apparatus was patented 
which called for the use of mercury in a closed system 
applicable to the maintainence of a constant tempera- 
ture heating medium. The direct relation between 
pressure and heat was utilized. 


Minor Uses of Mercury 


There are many other minor uses of mercury. It is 
used as an amalgam in dental work and, to a certain 
extent in gold quartz milling and placer mining. One 
electric refrigerator uses a spiral filled with mercury 
to condense the refrigerant. Fireworks manufacturers 
use a fair amount of mercury, chiefly as sulfocyanide. 
Certain thermostatic alloys have mercury as a com- 
ponent. Golf balls are tested for inaccuracies in a 
bath of mercury. Some dyestuffs call for mereury 
salts. Artillery fuses and shells were at one time 
tested for possible cracks by immersing them in a 
solution of mercurous nitrate or mercuric chloride, 
after which the defects were evident. The United 
States and Canadian Governments both use mercury 
in certain types of lighthouses. 

In conclusion it is to be noted that uses which are 
increasing are those in which the mercury is un- 
changed and used as a medium rather than a com- 
ponent. It is likewise true that with few exceptions 
the use of mercury as a medicine is decreasing. Yet 
the vast possibilities of the so-called mechanical field 
certainly offset (disregarding political influences) the 
likelihood of any immediate saturation point in 
production. 





Nitram, Ltd., sole agents for the British Sulphate of Ammonia 
Federation, announce prices for sulfate of ammonia for home 
agricultural use for the first half of next year, as follows. For 
January delivery £10 per ton for neutral quality guaranteed to 
contain 20.60 per cent of nitrogen by weight and not to contain 
more than 0.025 per cent of free acid (HgSOq), in lost of six tons 
and upwards, packed in single bags containing about two cwt. net 
to be supplied free by sellers. For delivery during the period 
February-June next the price is $10 2s per ton. 


Italian nitrogen industry is now in position to fix 67,500 metric 
tons of nitrogen annually, of which 44,000 tons are produced by 
the synthetic ammonia process, 20,000 in the form of calcium 
cyanamide and 3,500 as by-product ammonia. In addition to 
ammonium sulfate, the Italian nitrogen fixation industry manu- 
factures other high-analysis fertilizers, including ammonium 
nitrate, ammonium sulfate-nitrate, and calcium nitrate. 
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The Industry's Bookshelf 




















Hand-to-Mouth Buying, by Leverett S. Lyon, 487 pages, 
$4.00, published by the Brookings Institution, Washington, 
D. C. 

This book takes the business phase of hand-to-mouth buying, 
interprets it in terms of its broader economic implications, and 
presents an extensive examination of the trade statistics which 
bear on the problem implied in that phrase. 


Unemployment Insurance in Germany, by Mollie Ray 
Carroll, 137 pages, $2.00, published by the Brookings Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

This volume presents an authoritative study and presentation 
of a govermental attempt, of considerable interest to indus- 
trialists, to solve a grave problem. 


Aspects of European Economics and Reconstruction, by 
William H. Scheifley, 310 pages, $3.00, published by Wetzel 
Publishing Co., Inc., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Economic movements and progress in the individual coun- 
tries, commerce between nations, inflation, deflation, and stabili- 
zation are given separate sections and described in some detail. 


Metallurgy of White Scrap Metal and Residues, by Edmund 
R. Thews, 383 pages, $5.50, published by D. Van Nostrand Co., 
New York. 

A consulting metallurgist gives the elementary and important 
facts directly and indirectly related to the metallurgical treat- 
ment of all white metal wastes. 


Qualitative Analysis, by C. J. Brockman, 197 pages, $2.20, 
published by Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Qualitative analysis without the use of hydrogen sulfide. A 
valuable tabulation of the properties of metals and acids is 
included. 


Discovery and Inventions of the Twentieth Century, by 
Edward Cressy, third edition revised and enlarged, 476 pages, 
E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., New York, $4.25 net. 
Includes discussion of developments in power, lighting, modern 

chemistry, wireless, photography, radium, ete. 


The Federal Anti-Trust Law, by Charles Wesley Dunn, 47 
pages, $1.00, published by Columbia University Press, New 
York. 

Lectures delivered at the School of Business of Columbia 

University by a member of the New York Bar. 


The Penicillia, by Charles Thom, 643 pages, The Williams & 
Wilkins Co., Baltimore, Md., $10.00 net. 


Descriptions of types of molds in the genus, their properties, 
distribution and action. 


Business Cycles, by Wesley C. Mitchell, 489 pages, $6.50, 
published by National Bureau of EconomicReaserch, New York. 
Definition and discussion of a subject of general interest to 

business men and statisticians. 
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ew Chemical Outlets 


in the 


~ Rubber 
Industry 





By T. L. Carner 


Melksham, Wilts. England 


UBBER compounding practice has not changed 
fundamentally during the last few years, such 
as was the case when carbon black made its 

triumphant entry into the tire industry. Recent 
developments have been made along the lines of 
bringing to a higher degree of perfection, mixings 
which have already shown themselves to be sound in 
principle. 

The use of the high percentage of gas black in 
modern tires necessarily led to many troubles and 
failures in compounding before the high quality tire 
treads of to-day were evolved. An excess of carbon 
black, especially in a poorly balanced mixing, will 
cause cracking. However, it will be found to-day that 
in respect to the amount of black in a tire tread, there 
is very little difference between any of the leading 
makes for ordinary motor car tires. Far more atten- 
tion is now being given to the details, in order to 
develop full value of the compounds used. 


Rubber Tire Compounding 


Every ingredient of a first grade tire mixing has a 
very definite purpose to fulfil. Softeners are carefully 
chosen, a blend being used which will give the neces- 
sary softness, tackiness and also disperse the black 
particles in an efficient manner, since proper rein- 
forcing comes only from well-dispersed particles and 
not from agglomerates of compound. Some difference 
of opinion as to the kinds and amounts of softeners 
exists, but in one particular practically all tire tread 
mixings are the same. Stearic acid has become, 
within the last few years, a very important ingredient 
of rubber mixings, particularly those containing large 
percentages of gas black. 

It is, perhaps, incorrect to term stearic acid simply 
a softener, for some of its most important work in a 
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rubber mixing is quite unrelated to this property. 
The dispersion of carbon black to give the best 
abrasive resistance is a very difficult matter and it is 
universally agreed that for this purpose stearic acid 
knows no equal. Furthermore, it is an excellent 
stabilizer for cheaper grades of rubber; a useful 
activator for many accelerators, being essential, in 
fact, in the case of the mercaptobenzthiazole type; 
and it is a good ager. Since it is a product whose 
properties can be accurately gauged it is, therefore, 
little wonder that this acid has reached its present 
importance in the rubber industry. 


Rubber for Boots and Shoes 


Further development is taking place in mixings 
designed to enable rubber to enter and compete with 
leather in the manufacture of boots and shoes. Rubber 
has been used in this connection for many years as 
solings and rubber Wellingtons, but the new products 
are quite distinct from these kinds of rubber. In fact 
Schidrowitz has recently suggested that the new 
materials deserve a special name. Probably Wiegand 
can claim to have been the pioneer in this kind of 
compounding with his work on the value of functions 
of reinforcing fillers. This work has been extended by 
others until to-day it is well known that by introduc- 
ing a large excess of a finely divided filler a new type 
of rubber known as ‘tap stock” can be made. The 
typical mixings of this kind are generally heavily 
loaded with gas black and soles have been marketed 
containing over 100 per cent. of black to rubber. 
Such material has a comparatively low tensile strength 
of about 2,000 pounds per square inch and a breaking 
elongation of under 350 per cent. Other types have 
been evolved in brown and non-marking black, the 
difficulty here being to retain the mechanical proper- 
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ties which carbon black gives to so marked an extent. 
Further, with regard to the non-marking black stock 
it is doubtful whether the desire for this type is real 
or imaginary. 

Further development is reported by Schidrowitz 
(I. R. I. Trans., V., 3, 207) in rubbers suitable for use 
in boot and shoe uppers. A wide field is opened here 
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Crude rubber being washed and dried preparatory to its 


manufacture into tires 


for the preparation of materials for upholstering 
motor hoods, trunks and similar equipment, lines 
which are as yet seareely touched by this type of 
material. 

The development of organic accelerators has con- 
tinued during recent years and the mercaptobenz- 
thiazol (captax) type of accelerator has become widely 
recognized. Aldehydeamino accelerators have be- 
come popular for many purposes, and these com- 
pounds give very desirable ageing properties to the 
rubber mixings. Here again, however, when the sub- 
ject is reviewed broadly, it will be found that there 
has been no very great increase in the number of 
accelerators, but that our knowledge of the best use 
of the materials at our disposal has grown. Com- 
pounding is gradually, but surely, changing from an 
art to a science. 

Until comparatively recent years the use of antioxi- 
dants as general constituents of rubber mixings was 
not practiced. To-day the output of antioxidants is 
enormous and the popularity they have attained is 
evidenced by the variety which have appeared on the 
market under various trade names. Such substances 
were originally introduced to remove or prevent 
tackiness developing in raw rubber and were reducing 
agents or substances which readily oxidized. The 
wide range of the Bayer patent for chemicals for the 
prevention of oxidation in rubber, of which the chief 
were alpha and beta naphthol, resorcinol and hydro- 
quinone, included members of aromatic and hetero- 
cyclic groups of compounds containing hydroxyl 
groups, amino groups and combinations of these types. 
Since then a wide range of patents has been taken out 
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covering principally condensation products of alde- 
hydes and aromatic amino compounds. Such sub- 
stances combine the basicity of alkaline compounds 
such as aniline, and its homologues and derivatives, 
with the readily oxidizable substances such as mono 
and dihydric alcohols, tannins, aldehydes and the 
like. Both classes are themselves antioxidants. 

To-day, owing to the number of antioxidants on the 
market and the rapidity with which new ones appear, 
thorough examination is as difficult as for organic 
accelerators. 

It is now possible to use antioxidants in all colored 
stocks, no matter how bright, if a suitable choice has 
been made. Sun cracking has also received attention 
and antioxidants are available for which special claims 
are made in this connection. 

General use is being made of these products in tire 
stocks, both in carease mixings and also in treads, 
since the generation of heat in the giant tires made 
to-day is quite likely to become exessive. 

It is not possible for the next few years to see such 
great extension as was the case during similar periods 
which have passed. The rubber industry is slowly 
stabilizing itself with products, improvements in 
which, so far as the rubber is concerned, will neces- 
sarily be refinements. It is difficult to imagine that 
any fundamental change will take place to produce a 
rubber of any great superiority to that of to-day. 














Final inspection of the finished tires at a plant of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. 


Rather is it probable that the use of rubber will 
extend into fields to which it is as yet a stranger. Only 
price prevents rubber roadways from being an accom- 
plished fact; the footwear field is rapdily being appro- 
priated by the rubber industry. Synthetic rubber will 
surely come some day and with that, freedom from the 
variations which so trouble the compounding chemists 
to-day. 

‘xtended use must be the outlet for the increasing 
rubber production, and possibly, in the not too distant 
future, some of the new uses for rubber will dwarf 
even the tire industries in their magnitude. 
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The Companzes 


that Produce 


Firmer prices and a new 
comer in the sulfur produc- 
ing field give this survey an 
especially timely interest. 


Our American Brimstone 


By Joseph Kalish 


N TWENTY-FIVE years the sulfur picture in the 
| United States has changed color as if by magic. 
Before 1903 domestic sulfur production was less 
than one-half per cent of domestic consumption; in 
1915 the United States was the world’s leading pro- 
ducer; after the war better than eighty per cent of 
the world’s production came from this country. 

In 1869 sulfur was discovered in Louisiana while the 
Louisiana Petroleum and Coal Oil Co. was drilling 
for oil. Below 450 feet of quicksand and gravel and 
beneath 60 feet of massive limestone were for the next 
260 feet alternate layers of sulfur and limestone. 
Below this were gypsum beds with occasional layers 
of pure sulfur. After the usual litigation to decide 
whether petroleum rights included sulfur rights, 
numerous American companies, including the Cal- 
casieu Sulphur and Mining Company, the Louisiana 
Sulphur and Mining Company, and the American 
Sulphur, an Austrian and a French Company went 
after the substance. In one of the attempts the shaft 
was abandoned at 110 feet when the lining broke and 
several miners were asphyxiated by the sulfurous 
fumes with which the quicksand was impregnated. 

In 1891, when Herman Frasch first became in- 
terested, the Louisiana sulfur bed was the scene of a 
flourishing get-rich-quick promotion. By 1893 his 
interest had become active, and about a year later he 
had pumped 500 barrels of sulfur out of the ground. 


Union Sulphur’s Incorporation 


The Union Sulphur Company was incorporated 
January 23, 1896. Along with plenty of legal and 
financial difficulties, the mechanical details of the 
process were perfected despite the usual criticisms 
offered gratis to inventors blazing new paths. Up to 
1898 not more than 4,500 tons of sulfur had been 
mined. 
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According to the Frasch process, the sulfur well 
consists of a series of concentric pipes, through one 
of which superheated water is forced. This melts the 
sulfur which forms a pool at the lower end of the pipes. 
Compressed air, forced through another of the tubes, 
forces the column of sulfur out of the ground by 
hydrostatic pressure. The molten material is dis- 
charged into ‘‘vats,’’ begun on a plank floor and 
sheathed with boards. The finished ‘“‘vat’’ is about 
800 feet long, 160 wide, and 40 high, and consists of 
a solid block of sulfur weighing about 150,000 long 
tons. The larger companies maintain an above- 
ground stock-pile of about 1,000,000 tons. For ship- 
ment the mass is blasted down as needed, and loaded 
into railroad cars. 

A new well, on tested ground, seldom fails to func- 
tion, the average rate of delivery being about 16 tons 
an hour. On the other hand, although some wells 
may continue to operate for over a year, the average 
life may be measured in days. 


Economics of Frasch Process 


Two outstanding economic characteristics of the 
process are obvious: the comparatively small amount 
of labor necessary and the absolute dependence upon 
unlimited water and cheap fuel supplies. Lack of the 
latter delayed the success of Frasch’s development for 
almost ten years. 

In 1901 the discovery of the oilfield at Spindeltop, 
near Beaumont, Texas, provided a source of cheap 
fuel and in 1903 financial success was at last in sight. 
The production that year was 23,715 tons. Even then 
the small group of British financiers who controlled 
the syndicate which controlled the output of the 
Sicilian mines that quite monopolized the world’s 
brimstone markets, sat firmly in their seats with 
traditional British stubborness, and refused to enter 
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into any kind of. agreement with the American par- 
venu. Picture Frasch in England, before the hide- 
bound board, whose members, by their frigid polite- 
ness plainly indicated their disbelief at the possibility 
of pumping molten sulfur out of the ground. In fact, 
the Union Sulphur Co. was warned to stay out of the 
European market. When the American company 
refused to do this, Italian sulfur was dumped here. 
This was met by a price reduction from $22 to $19 
a ton. At the cost of several hundred thousand 
pounds sterling the Europeans realized their lack of 
judgment. When the pioneer plant was dismantled in 
1925, because of exhaustion of the deposit, about 
10,000,000 tons of sulfur had been mined. 


Increase in Stock Value 


Those who with Frasch had faith in the new mining 
process and depended upon luck for a supply of cheap 
fuel, were amply repaid, for shares of stock in the com- 
pany attained enormous value. The company was 
incorporated in New Jersey with a capitalization of 
$400,000, $200,000 outstanding, and a par value of 
$100 per share. Its subsidiaries are Raffineries Inter- 
nationales de Soufre, Marseilles, France; Union Sul- 
phur Co. of Algiers; Union Sulphur Co. of Spain; 
and the Brimstone R. R. and Canal Co. Stock in the 
company always was and still is closely held and not 
listed. Earnings are not reported through the usual 
channels. However, when the Frasch estate was 
appraised at the end of 1914, 505 shares of stock in the 
Union Sulphur Co. were appraised at $2,250 each. 
This was declared a rank under-valuation, and in 
October 1916 the shares were reappraised at $12,003 
each, At the beginning of 1916 from $4,400 to $9,000 
a share was offered, with no selling, In May of that 
year, in answer to an inquiry, 100 shares were offered 
at $1,200,000.00. These prices are not inflated in 
view of the company’s earnings, reported in court 
during tax litigation with Calcasieu Parish. 

Below are production and earnings for the company, 
the latter before tax reductions. 


Production Production 
Year Long Tons Profits Year Long Tons Profits 
eae 23,715 eee 786,605 4,285,792 
_,. eee 79,187 ea 478,565 4,111,092 
re 218,950 LB $375,000 4,034,846 
_.. Sa 287,590 2 eee 379,885 2,669,712 
LL SSeS 185,882 eer 383,465 6,613,842 
re 367,896 $2,284,480 | SEG Les 575,130 8,872,146 
SR s.inewak 270,725 3,079,765 See 978,700 13,033,265 
SAS 246,510 3,326,480 lo! ee 526,250 
__) See 204,220 3,079,765 | Sa eee 37,635 
testimated. 


This to be distributed among 2,000 shares of stock! 


Operations are such that charges are almost fixed, 
so that the cost per ton drops greatly with increased 
production. 


Year 1909 1910 1911 1912 
Prod. long tons.. 270,000 240,000 204,000 786,000 
Cost perton..... $4.98 $6.09 $9.48 $2.98 


As in all mining, exhaustion finally stopped produc- 
tion. During most of 1920 operations were at a stand- 
still, and orders were filled from accumulated stocks 
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some 1,000,000 tons in 1919. For a while afterwards 
further production staggered on, but at the end of 
December 1924 it was stopped again and in February, 
1925 the plant was dismantled. On the other hand, 
the property is now reported to be an oil field produc- 
ing substantial quantities of pipe-line oil. 

In 1924 the Union Company acquired new lands in 
Liberty County, Texas, while in 1928 the leasing of 80 
acres near Boling, Texas was reported. A plant has 
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been erected with an initial production capacity of 
1,500 tons of sulfur daily and a contract with the 
Houston Gulf Co. made for fuel supply through a 
pipe line. In December, 1928 the Union plant near 
Wharton, Texas was producing 250 tons of sulfur 
daily with increased production predicted for the 
future. Obviously, the last has not been heard of this 
company. 

Although the presence of sulfur under domes in the 
Gulf coastal region has been known for some time, 
development of these deposits was slow. There are 
now three producers—The Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., 
incorporated December 23, 1929, The Freeport 
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Sulphur Co., incorporated July 12, 1912, and the 
Duval Texas Sulphur Co., incorporated in 1926. The 
Freeport Company had a demonstration run in 
November 1912, and began steady production in 1913; 
Texas Gulf started production in March 1919, while 
Duval Texas began at the end of 1928. 

The deposits now mined are of the “dome’’ type, as 
was that in Louisiana. The external characteristic, 
contrasting with the surrounding flat country, is a 
slight mound which persists beneath the surface. The 
layers on drilling are successively the overburden of 
clay, sand, and gravel; then the porous cap rock, the 
sulfur bed, a layer of gypsum, and finally salt; the 
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latter gives the name of ‘‘saline dome’’ sometimes used 
for the formation. The sulfur is generally considered 
to have been derived from the gypsum, either by 
bacterial action or by interaction with petroleum or 
bituminous materials. 

The Freeport Sulphur Co. was the first of Texas 
producers. The Freeport Texas Co., incorporated 


The consolidated income account for years ended 
November 30, may be found at the bottom of the page. 

Total assets for the past five years have been 1928, 
$19,303,681; 1927, $20,258,690; 1926, $18,704,601; 
1925, $17,474,071; 1924, $15,827,346. 

Production of sulfur since 1919 has been: 
Year 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 


under the laws of Delaware on September 30, 1913 is Long tons... 314,845 28,7386 = 55,835 161,446 481,574 
a holding company and owns the entire capital stock - Year 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
of the following: Freeport Sulphur Co., Freeport Long tons... 197,970 409,070 584,220 790,315 907,970 


Asphalt Co., Freeport Sulphur Transportation Co., 
Freeport Townsite Co., South Texas Stevedore Co., 
and $250,000 of La Espuela Oil Co. 

Steady production of sulfur from deposits at Bryan 
Heights in Texas began in 1913 and the company was 
in position to profit from war demands. A production 
of 500,000 tons was reached in 1917, when the cost of 
operation was quoted at $6.15 a ton. The location of 
the plant near tidewater is a distinct advantage in 
transportation costs. 


The Hoskins Mound 


On March 14, 1922 the Freeport Sulphur Co. 
entered into a contract with the Texas Corporation 
for title to a large sulfur deposit at Hoskins Mound. 
Under the lease, the Texas Corporation was to receive 
50% of net profits until out of the remaining profit the 
Freeport Sulphur Co. realized the cost of the plant 
plus 6% interest on the investment; thereafter the 
Texas Corporation receives 70% of the net profits. A 
sulfur producing plant costing about $2,000,000 was 
completed and began operations March 31, 1923. 
The company owns in fee and operates approximately 
10,000 acres in Brazoria County, including the Bryan 
Mound owned in fee. The Hoskins Mound gave some 
trouble due to the fact that the hot water escaped 
through the porous formation, but by injecting mud 
under heavy pressure cavities and channels were 
filled. The Houston pipeline under contract for five 
years supplies natural gas at a cost effecting a sub- 
stantial saving over the fuel oil used before. 


The securities price movement of the company is 
an interesting commentary on the relation between 
stock price and earning power. Earnings have been 
erratic at the best, never yet having warranted a price 
much better than 50, yet the range has been from 24, 
a low in October 1929, to 109 in January 1928. During 
the latter part of 1929, accusations of mismanagement 
and concealment of assets were made, but not sus- 
tained. The nature of the deposits owned by the com- 
pany are probably such (porous, open formation in 
which hot water is lost by undue seepage) that opera- 
tions are necessarily more costly than those of other 
producers. The length of productive life of the 
present holdings has been estimated to be about 15 
years. 

Because of the nature of the royalty and lease 
agreements the Freeport company will not reap full 
benefit of increased uses and better prices for sulfur. 


Early Days of Texas Gulf Sulphur 


The Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. started its existence in 
1909 as the Gulf Sulphur Co. Before production 
began, however, the name was changed to the present 
one. On March 18, 1919, the first well began to pro- 
duce at the rate of 400 tons a day and less than a week 
later a second well brought the total production to 
1,000 tons. This was at Matagorda, Texas, located 
on Matagorda Bay. The company owns in fee 
about 3,000 acres at Gulf, Texas, including about 200 
to 300 acres of sulfur deposits, the exact limits of 
which have not been defined. 





Capital Stock 

Years ended Gross Total Net (1) Dividends Earned, Paid Surplus 

Nov. 30 Sales Income Income Paid a Share a Share for Year 
eC eT rere ere rT $3,449,234 $1,602,418 $624,839 (2)$840,070 $1.25 $1.68 (d) $215,231 
Ni cain nls ote Ole 4,656,711 1,462,834 (d) 38,982  ........ ay neem (d) 38,982 
 iinniadtkbimadsasad tes 3,293,256 395,606 (d) 393,902 Ait acces gates er (d) 393,902 
BN «Siew ise cane sete SENSES 5,039,798 422,273 (d) 253,497 endelees cine veel (d) 253,417 
BS 68sdeinwceGidernceaceeeees 6,102,036 1,374,437 errs 1.06 er 770,119 
EE ee ey Pree ere ey 4,863,743 458,425 (d) 325,762 err re (ume rer (d) 325,762 
TCT EOE TE TT PTE Ce EE Te 7,227,878 1,158,687 | re 1.03 750,309 
MT haics bier kaeketstsiees us 9,422,899 2,164,695 1,809,040 ......... 2.48 er 1,809,040 
| RR re errr rere 13,363,630 4,340,007 3,825,991 3,101,837 5.24 4.25 724,154 
Rs Pau Adtieetal sakes sabenen 13,173,860 3,836,055 3,275,576 4,743,986 4.48 6.50 (d)1,468,410 
SL Riis the eee wentcknaeuekss 14,778,331 4,890,555 4,085,041 2,919,376 5.60 4.00 1,165,665 


(1) After all charges including reserves for depreciation in all years; also including reserves for depletion in 1919 and 1920. No 
depletion charged off in later years. 


(2) Represents proportion of dividend paid from earned surplus. In addition there was a distribution of $1,159,929.60 or about 
$2 a share out of reserves for depletion. 
(d) deficit. 
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In March, 1928, the sulfur leases on the Boling 
Dome held by the Sun Oil Co. were acquired for cash 
and royalty considerations. Development, comprising 
a total investment of more than $5,000,000 has been 
begun and a production of 400,000 tons annually, later 
to be at the rate of 1,000,000 is forecast. The acquisi- 
tion is not only favorable in that it provides added 
income, but it also removes a potential competitor. 
At the beginning of 1929 the company acquired about 
one-fourth of the potential sulfur producing area in 
Lafourche Parish, La., and operates the region under 
a 50% royalty agreement with the Gulf Oil Corp. 
Official estimates put the reserves at about 40,000,000 
tons of sulfur, sufficient for about 30 years at the 
present rate of production. 


Production of Sulphur 
Year 1926 1927 1928 
ee er 1,206,192 1,320,616 1,305,790 


Stocks above ground run from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 
tons so that small changes in production do not 
reflect the state of the market. 


Revenue statistics for years ended December 31, 
that is, gross income, net income, aggregate dividends 
paid, earnings and dividends a share, surplus for the 
year, are listed at the bottom of the page. 

Dividends have been paid in part from free surplus 
and in part from depletion reserves. 


Total assets have been steadily increasing: 1928, 
$33,911,948; 1927, $28,689,386; 1926, $23,874,555; 
1925, $20,332,538; 1924, $18,621,732. 


Range in Stock Prices 


The range in prices for the stock of this company 
from 1927 to 1929 have varied between 88 and 45. 
Earning ratios ought to increase with any increase in 
sulfur prices, for operations are apparently efficient 
and royalty operations, which will be increasingly 
more important, seem to be on a favorable basis. 





The Duval Texas Sulphur Company, the newest 
entrant into the sulfur producing field, was in- 
corporated in 1926. Its property consists of 2,000 
acres at Palangana Dome, Duval County, Texas. 
Original capitalization was $1,000,000, $570,000 out- 
standing in common stock of $10 par. At the end of 
1929 the stock was split 5 for 1 to 550,000 shares of 
no par value, of which 62% is owned by the United 
Gas Company. 

Official estimates of the size of the reserves are not 
definite but indicate large deposits. Production began 
at the end of 1928 and has been increasing steadily. 
The output of 150,000 tons for 1930 has been reported 
already sold and some of the sales contracts run for 
3 to 5 years, absorbing the company’s projected output 
for several years. If the underground stock of sulfur 
is up to expectation and if no unsurmountable diffi- 
culties of operation arise this new comer will be con- 
tinually more important in the sulfur market. 


Present Market for Sulfur 


This market has been getting stronger. For 1928, 
about 1,500,000 tons were consumed here while about 
685,000 tons were exported. The distribution among 
domestic uses was approximately heavy chemicals, 
35%; fertilizers, 25%; pulp and paper, 16%; explosives, 
6%; coal-tar products, and rubber, 3% each, and 
miscellaneous uses, 20%. It is not likely that any of 
these uses will decrease materially in the near future. 
Cheaper and more available supplies of both muriatic 
and nitric acids might conceivably present a disturb- 
ing curtailment of sulfuric acid consumption and there 
are technical changes in both the fertilizer and 
petroleum industries that trend in this same direction. 
Pyrites, for use in sulfuric acid manufacture or 
wherever sulfur dioxide is desired, have not been 
imported or produced in anything like prewar quanti- 
ties and it is likely that brimstone producers will so 
adjust their prices that there will be little temptation 
to return to this source. 





Gross 
Income 
| MRR nee atic oe Lito tai SOLS RR NSE Roe $8,153,871 
RUB NRe sern s caret aie eos mim meee ees 5,882,211 
1922. 9,074,877 
1923. 10,746,160 
1924. 9,814,976 
1925. 11,973,617 
1926. 18,152,031 
1927. 22,328,199 
EES Novas ion ko ass CoUuhuwiensitenk eae oe 26,083,613 
1929. _ 29,883,243 


Capital Stock 
Net Dividends (2) Earned Paid Surplus 
Income Paid per Share per Share for Year 
iv $5.24 eee $3,327,031 
1,949,375 $635,000 3.07 1.00 1,314,375 
3,853,163 3,175,000 6.07 . 5.00 678,163 
4,737,021 3,968,750 7.46 6.25 768,270 
4,814,016 4,762,500 7.58 7.50 51,516 
5,689,241 5,556,250 8.96 8:75 132,991 
9,383,814 7,620,000 3.69 (1) 9.00 1,763,814 
12,099,374 10,160,000 4.76 4.00 1,939,374 
4,517,619 10,160,000 5.72 4.00 4,357,619 
16,247,478 10,160,000 6.40 4.00 6,087,478 


(1) Initial dividend of $1 paid on no par stocks December 15, 1926. The dividends shown above in 1926, include $8 paid on 
old $10 par shares. In 1925 and prior years the dividends shown are on $10 par shafes in exchange for each of which shares there were 


issued four no par shares. 


(2) Based on no par shares in 1927 and 1926. In prior years based on $10 par shares. 


there were issued four no par shares. 
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In exchange for each share par $10, 
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Does the Chemical Jobber 





HE chemical dealer has a 
definite and necessary place 


in any scheme for the eco- 


nomical sale and distribution of 
chemicals. Remove him from the 


picture, and the cost of the goods 
sold would go up. If such were not 
the case, economic pressure would 
have eliminated him long ago. 

A proper the 
place of the dealer or chemical supply 
house in the chemical merchandising 
structure is important to both buyers 
and sellers of chemicals. 


consideration of 


Important 
to the buyer, because his placing of 
the business is often decided solely 
upon his policy regarding producers and distributors. 
So many chemicals are quoted on an equal price basis 
by both producer and distributor that his policy on 
this question of policy becomes all-important. 

The problem is an important one to the seller 
because what the buyer does determines how the 
product must be sold. Although the buyer pays for 
the sales expense, seller, as well as buyer, is just as 
much interested in keeping this cost as low as possible. 
To do this, he must use the best selling methods. 


Direct Buying Policies 


The tendency among buyers, especially when car- 
load lot or contract business is concerned, is to buy 
directly from the producer in the belief that the 
dealer is a middle man in the transaction, with whom 
it is uneconomic to deal when business may be done 
directly with the manufacturer. The buyer reasons 
that even if the dealer will supply him on an equal 
price basis, his activities are adding to the cost of the 
commodity and hence should not be encouraged. If 
this were true and the dealer really did add to the cost 
of distribution, there would be little, if any, justifica- 
tion for his existence in chemical business. But the 
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Distr 


A new angle on the dealer's 
place in the chemical eco- 
nomic structure is brought out 
in this article. 
the much-abused middle man 
as herein advocated in terms 
which cannot help but appeal 
both to producers and to con- 
sumers of chemicals--- 


lower costs. 


Lower 


bution Costs? 


By H. G. MacKelcan_ 


Sales Manager, Innis, Speiden & Co. 


answer is not as simple as that and 
any such hard and fast direct buying 
policy is fallacious. As a matter of 
fact, far from adding to the cost of 
distribution, the chemical dealer 
really saves the buyer something 
when selling and distributing goods 
at the lowest possible cost. 

In order to understand this fully, 
it is necessary to have a complete 
picture of the dealer’s activities. In 
general, he is supplying chemicals 
to the various trades in the area 
which he covers. 


The case of 


To every one or 
two carload buyers for each of the 
hundred items which the dealer 

carries, there are perhaps fifteen or twenty less carload 

buyers. The latter are supplied from his warehouse 
stocks and the carload buyers by direct factory ship- 
ments. The carload buyer of any one item probably 
buys five or six other commodities from the dealer in 

less-than-carload lots. If the dealer did not get a 

considerable volume of carload business, he could not 

supply the buyer’s less-than-carload wants at the 
present existing price range on less-carload quantities. 

Eliminate the dealer, and the sales and distribution 

cost would certainly increase, since no manufacturer 

could hope to supply the relatively few accounts in any 
one area as economically as the dealer, for the latter 
combines it with enough other items to get the maxi- 
mum results from his selling and warehousing facilities, 


Pool Car Advantages 


A good example of the service which the dealer 
renders to the consumer is found in the pool cars 
which he can make up out of the assorted products 
which the buyer uses. Thus the latter gains the ad- 
vantage of a carload freight rate in addition to the 
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savings on handling of one large shipment as com- 
pared with several less-than-carload shipments. An 
additional feature is that when he buys a number of 
products from a single source, such as that offered by 
the dealer, the consumer saves considerable time and 
work in the handling of invoices, checks, etc., as 
compared with that involved when buying from a 
number of different sources. 


The Dealer’s Place 


Where a dealer has been placed in such a position 
as to enable him to compete in price with a producer 
it is because of the recognition of the fact that he can 
distribute at a low cost. The dealer has a definite 
place in the merchandising of chemicals and is an 
integral part of the manufacturer’s merchandising 
program. Because of other business dealings with the 
customer, he often has contacts not possessed by the 
producer. By assisting the consumer in his manu- 
facturing problems, extending him credit, and in 
other ways aiding in his development, he materially 
aids the manufacturer in increasing his sales. He 
fills a vital and necessary place in chemical marketing 
and, other things being equal, he should be encouraged 
in his activities, for the net result lies in increased 
service and profit to both producer and consumer. 





German Nitrogen Manufacturers 
Still Fear Overproduction 


German nitrogen producerg, in their recent agreement, aimed 
at restricting output, but the danger of overproduction has not 
yet been removed. The endeavor to utilize coal at the pit’s 
mouth to save labor and reduce transport expenses has become 
almost of national importannce, and one consequence is that 
modern cokeries are being erected on all sides, according to ‘“The 
Times Trade and Engineering Supplement,” London. As the 
gas made at these cokeries is an essential factor in the manufac- 
ture of nitrogen products, it is not surprising that coal-owners 
look with favor on the idea of participating in the new industry, 
seemingly regardless of the possibility of contributing to over- 
production. Much perturbation has been caused, therefore, by 
the news that the Gelsenkirchen Coal-Mining Co., which did not 
join the Ruhr Chemie A. G., and is thus not included in the 
Nitrogen Cartel, contemplates laying down plant for the manu- 
facture of nitrogen products. The company is erecting new bat- 
teries of coke ovens close to its Grillo mines, from which arose the 
idea of producing nitrogen also, though the directors have not yet 
come to a definite decision. The proposal is first to produce 
about 20,000 tons of fixed nitrogen yearly, and to increase the 
output if circumstances are favourable. This would not, in 
itself, greatly affect the total supply, but it gains importance in 
conjunction with the intention of the Prussian State to erect 
works at its Guido pit, where some 12,000 tons of fixed nitrogen 
are to be produced annually, and with the projects awaiting 
execution in other coal-fields. Furthermore, the agreement 
among the nitrogen producers contains the provision that notice 
to dissolve the agreement may be given before the fixed term by 
any one of its members should a new outsider appear on the 
scene. The details of this agreement have not yet been made 
public, but it is now understood that the quota of the Dye Trust 
and the works allied to it is fixed at 750,000 tons, out of a total 
of 900,000 tons. The situation would be seriously altered, how- 
ever, if the new plans were carried out by the Ruhr coal-owners, 
for. their productive capacity would be raised to 200,000 tons per 
annum. 
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Dr. Irving Langmuir, General Electric’s much-decorated 
associate director of research, has received one chemical medal 
per year for the past three years, receiving the Perkin medal in 
1928, the Chandler medal in 1929 and the Willard Gibbs medal 
in 1930. His other awards are the Nichols medal, the Hughes 
medal, the Rumford medal, the Farday medal, and the medal of 
honor, Panama Pacific International Exposition. 


Herman A. Metz, president.of the General Dyestuff Corp. was 
among those present at an informal luncheon given for F. M. 
Dackett, Ambassador to Germnay, by Edward C. Delafield, 
president of the Bank of America, Col. Metz attended in his 
capacity as president, German-American Board of Trade. 


EK. M. Allen is paying the penalties of efficiency—having 
sluffed off (at a nice profit) the responsibilities of the Common- 
wealth business, he has been elected treasurer of a gun club down 
on the Virginia coast where duck shooting is the avocation. 


James P. McGovern, the Industrial Alcohol Institute’s Wash- 
ington counsel, is recuperating from a triple fracture of his right 
forearm sustained when he slipped on an icy pavement. 


O. R. Seagraves, president of Duval Texas Sulphur Corp., 
and G. F. Balme, a director of the same company, are newly 
elected members of the board of G. E. Barrett & Co. 


Wyatt T. Mayer (Albany Chemical Co.) long a devotee of the 
bull terrier, showed two whippets at the Westminster Show in 
New York last month: one a dog of his own breeding. 


Ernest T. Trigg, president and general manager, John Lucas 
& Co., Philadelphia, is a director of the Bankers Bond & Mortgage 
Guaranty Co. of America. 


Joseph Turner, whose avowed hobbies are business and fishing, 
spent most of last month busily engaged in the latter at Long 
Key Fishing Camp, Long Key, Fla. 


Charles J. Brand, executive secretary, National Fertilizer 
Association, who spent last summer in Norway, was in Holly- 
wood, Fla., for part of last month. 


Our contemporary, “Dyestuffs” (house organ of National 


Aniline) has “gone modern” in the stunning cover of volume 
XXXI, No. 1. 


Sir William Alexander, widower, president of American- 


British Chemical Supplies, married Mrs. Ruby Spencer, widow, 
in January. 


William B. Tilghman Co. is celebrating its golden anniversary 
by building a new, model fertilizer plant at Pokomoke City, Md. 


Charles S. Pearce, president, of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet has 
been made a director of the First National Bank of Chicago. 


Harold H. Will, president of Will & Baumer, has been added 
to the board of the Seward National Bank & Trust Co. 


George G. Neidich, Neidich Process Co., is one of the members 
of the newly organized American University Club. 


Kenneth H. Klipstein (treasurer, E. C. Klipstein & Co.) and 
wife are on a trip to Havana. 


Frederick W. White, president of Mutual Chemical, is on a 
trip to Florida. 
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HAT cold snap during 
the middle of Feb- 
ruary eased somewhat 

a very trying period for the 
producers of industrial al- 
cohol. With about half of 
their output depending for an 
outlet upon its use as an anti- 
freeze, the prevailing mild 
weather of the winter to that 
date had seriously curtailed 
consumption of alcohol in the 
automobile radiator; an out- 
let, which, even under normal conditions, feels 
increasing competition from other anti-freeze ma- 
terials. The immediate pressure on the alcohol 
market was accordingly tempered by the February 
spell of real freezing weather, for stocks had accumu- 
lated in rather more than comfortable quantity and 
prices were being quoted considerably below estab- 
lished levels. 

Producers weathered this most trying period since 
the formation of the Industrial Alcohol Institute in 
good fashion. They gathered encouragement from 
the fact that production for 1930 was to be lower by 
15 per cent from the 106,960,000 wine gallons pro- 
duced during the fiscal year of 1929. They reasoned 
that, although the current movement was below 
normal, the lessened production would compensate 
for curtailed industrial demand. Thus despite mild 
weather, tariff and prohibition uncertainties in 
Washington, and over-plentiful supplies of ethyl 
acetate, the market kept fairly firm. 

The ethyl acetate situation has not been good, and 
at one time producers set their prices below produc- 
tion costs. Slackened automobile production, rather 
free imports, and a natural tendency to relieve the 
pressure on the alcohol market by diverting some of 
the material into the 


Alcohol 
and 
Methanol 


established in the field, Du 
Pont Ammonia Corporation 
started methanol production 
in July, and in November 
announced further expansion 
plans which would triple its 
methanol output during 1930. 
Furthermore, Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corpora- 
tion, in addition to announc- 
ing production of synthetic 
ethyl alcohol, which by 
August 1930 is promised to be 
on a basis 10,000,000 gallons yearly, also announced 
plans to manufacture methanol at its plant in Buffalo. 

This constantly and considerably increasing pro- 
duction of methanol resulted, as might well be 
expected, in keen competitive conditions, bringing a 
definitely downward price movement. Prices fell so 
rapidly that for a time any published market quota- 
tion was higher than actual sales figures. In January, 
producers made an attempt to stabilize the price 
situation, by boldly announcing new low prices, lower 
than any ever before openly quoted, even lower than 
at the peak of competition between natural and 
synthetic methanol in 1928. Prices were thus estab- 
lished on a basis of 45c per gallon in tanks, with con- 
tract prices on over 250,000 gallons per year at 43c 
per gallon, and on less than 250,000 gallons per year 
at 44c per gallon. 

For the first time in history, therefore, methanol 
prices are below those of denatured alcohol, which is 
quoted on the basis of 48¢ per gallon in tanks. It 
must be emphasized that these are the published 
prices. It is an open secret that alcohol has been 
selling below the schedule, while it is reported that 
methanol producers are holding rather closely to their 
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for the present year, in the manufacture of ethyl 
alcohol. When the present alcohol prices were 


announced, the producers said, with real justi- 


fication, that production costs were such that 
these prices represented the lowest at which al- 
cohol could reasonably be sold. The base of alcohol 
cost rests on 11%c per gallon for molasses, as com- 
pared with 8%c per gallon paid last year. Tem- 
porarily alcohol is on an unfavorable basis for compe- 
tition with methanol. 


Molasses Price Prospects 


That this inequality will be remedied in the future 
is not to be doubted. Molasses has sold for 2¢ per 
gallon and even been dumped into the Caribbean Sea, 
so that this material is obviously well able to meet 
pretty severe price competition, and surely would 


MOVIN’ DAY 








Clive Weed in the N. Y. Evening World 


meet it if necessary. Expert rigging forced the mo- 
lasses market to an artificial level last year, but con- 
fronted with this very real danger from methanol 
competition, molasses prices should go down as fast 
as they went up. 

As the accompanying chart shows, alcohol and 
methanol prices have twice before come within fairly 
close range, though the present quotations mark the 
first time they have definitely crossed. 

Considering alcohol first, the steady fall in prices 
from the beginning of 1921 until the middle of 1922 
may be laid at the door of the general business 
depression which affected all industry during that 
deflation period. Thereafter, until the final quarter 
of 1925, prices rose steadily, until low methanol prices 
bringing greater competition from that source led to 
the very rapid drop next visible. Finally, limitation 
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of output by the prohibition administration and rising 
raw material costs have till this season greatly 
stabilized prices. 


Methanol Price History 


For methanol, increased use with increased produc- 
tion are in the main responsible for the steady decline 
in prices from 1923 to 1925. At the latter date, the 
first imports of the synthetic product from Germany 
seriously alarmed the wood distillers, which alarm 
persisted until the new tariff rate went into effect 
during the next year. In July 1927, however, domes- 
tic synthetic methanol made its first appearance, and 
prices reached new lows. With natural: methanol 
definitely established in secondary position, prices 
rose again. But the increasing production, which has 
already been outlined, brought about a sharp down- 
ward revision, which began during the middle of 1929 
and has continued up to the present time, bringing 
methanol to a new low, and placing it on a definitely 
competitive basis with denatured alcohol. 





Sales of Chemical Lime 
Show Increase During 1929 


Sales of lime by producers in the United States in 1929 
amounted to 4,260,000 short tons, valued at $33,387,000, accord- 
ing to the United States Bureau of Mines. This is a decrease of 
4 per cent in quantity and 8 per cent in value as compared with 
sales of 4,458,412 tons, valued’ at $36,449,635, in 1928. The 
estimated sales of hydrated lime, which are included in these 
figures, amounted to 1,527,000 tons, valued at $12,566,000, a 
decrease of 5 per cent in quantity and 7 per cent in value, from 
1,612,818 tons, valued at $13,540,215, produced in 1928. The 
average unit value of all lime showed a decrease from $8.18 a ton 
in 1928 to $7.84 in 1929. Sales of lime in 1929 for construc- 
tion are estimated at 1,760,000 tons, compared with 1,986,465 
tons, valued at $17,706,420, in 1928; for agriculture the sales are 
estimated at 300,000 tons in 1929 against 333,910 tons, valued at 
$2,287,558, in 1928. Sales of chemical lime are estimated at 
2,220,000 tons in 1929, compared with 2,138,037 tons, valued at 
$16,455,657, in 1928. Included in the estimated sales of chemical 
lime in 1929 are sales of refractory lime (dead-burned dolomite) 
amounting to 483,000 tons, valued at $3,857,000. In 1928 this 
product amounted to 448,761 tons, valued at $4,283,036. 





Rayon production will approximate 127,000,000 pounds, a 
total almost 30 per cent greater than the output of 98,000,000 
pounds in 1928, according to estimates made by S. A. Salvage of 
the Viscose Co. The rayon industry will enter the new year with 
a potential production of 140,000,000 pounds. Imports of foreign 
rayon during this year are expected to be about 18,000,000 pounds. 


Methanol synthesis is reported to be making great strides in 
France. The Mines de Bethune, which for two years have been 
producing 3,000 litres per day, are about to double their output, 
and are putting up a plant which will shortly triple it. Their 
production of formaldehyde is 120 tons a month, and of ether 
1,000 litres a day. 


I. G. Farbenindustrie begins to market its synthetic benzine 
as such, from pumps, at a retail price of 0.33 marks per liter. 
Until a short time ago the synthetic material was marketed mixed 
with imported gasoline. 
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Nitriding Process. 


Neutralizing superphosphates 
in fertilizer manufacture is not 
the only new outlet which has 
opened up to anhydrous am- 
monia--the metallurgical proc- 
ess described here by Dr. Norton 
promises a growing market. 


ITRALLOY is the trade name given to a series of 
alloy steels which develop great surface hard- 
ness when heated in a closed container through 

which a current of ammonia gas is continually passed, 
and nitriding is the name generally applied to this 
process. 

The hardening effect of nitrogen on iron has long 
been known and has been the subject of some research. 
No commercial application, however, was made until 
Dr. Fry of Krupps developed and patented a series of 
alloy steels known to-day as nitralloy. Considerable 
work on the commercial application of these steels 
has been done in France by the firm of Aubert & 
Duval. 

In this country nitriding has been the subject of 
extensive research. The patents are controlled by the 
Nitralloy Corporation of America, which has issued 
licenses to manufacture nitralloy to several steel com- 
panies. 

Just exactly what happens inside the container, 
when the hot ammonia gas comes in contact with the 
steel parts, is not exactly known but all available 
evidence tends to show that the ammonia breaks 
partially by heat into hydrogen and nitrogen and that 
it is the atomic nitrogen formed inside the box that 
has the remarkable hardening effect on the steel. A 
large excess of ammonia is always used and the flow 
regulated so that the effluent gases will show approx- 
imately 70% undissociated ammonia. It has been 


*Abstracted from paper presented before Compressed Gas Manufacturers’ Assn. 
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By J. I. Norton, Jr. 


roughly estimated that the cost of the ammonia used 
in the nitriding process approximates one cent per lb. 
of work treated. 

When we first started to experiment with this 
process we used to pass the ammonia through a drying 
tower filled with unslaked lime to remove any trace 
of moisture present in the gas. This procedure has 
been discarded as being unnecessary and the ammonia 
is now led straight into the container. Contrary to 
refrigerating practice, we employ ammonia in the 
gaseous, not the liquid, phase, and for this reason we 
either stand the cylinder upright or lay the cylinder 
down with the valve end united and the inside pipe 
turned up so as to be sure to draw gas only from the 
cylinder. When used in this way, with the proper 
reducing value, the flow of gas is perfectly steady and 
can be maintained for days with little, if any, attention. 

Practically all the nitriding steels in use to-day 
contain aluminum in amounts varying from 0.50 to 
1.50%. Other elements present are usually chromium 
and molybdenum in percentages comparable with the 
S. A. E. alloy steels. 


Treatment Before Nitriding 


Heat treatment prior to nitriding is of vital im- 
portance. The introduction of the process into this 
country several years ago immediately created great 
interest with the result that we were deluged with 
articles of every description to be nitrided. Many of 
them had been made in a haphazard manner, generally 
no attempt had been made to remove internal stresses 
and as a rule parts were in the annealed condition and 
often badly decarburized. The failure of parts treated 
in such a manner obviously created skepticism as to 
the suitability of the process. As a result of careful 
investigation, carried out for the most part in the last 
two years, it has been definitely established that the 
use of material heat treated to the sorbite state will 
prevent most of these difficulties. Any degree of 
machineability can be obtained by a suitable drawing 
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temperature after the oil or water quench. It has 
been definitely established that chipping of the case 
always accompanies the nitriding of decarburized stock. 
An allowance of 1/32 of an inch should be left on all 
surfaces prior to the heat treating and whenever 
possible a strain relieving anneal at 1,000° F. 
should be given all parts just before the final grinding 
or machining. All parts should be machined all over 
and should be free from rust or mill or heat treating 
seale. 


Accelerating the Process 


As originally introduced the nitriding operation 
was carried out at approximately 930° F. for 90 
hours. Obviously in large production this time 
element is of vital importance, and it has been grad- 
ually cut down until to-day on large quantity jobs 
the nitriding time is usually 24 hours. There are, at 
the present time, three known ways of accelerating 
the nitriding operation:—the use of pressure; the 
presence of some catalyzer inside the container to 
increase the formation of atomic nitrogen; or by 
raising the temperature. Pressure or catalyst, while 
promising, have not yet been fully investigated. On 
the other hand, raising the nitriding temperature has 
been the subject of considerable study and is the 
method generally employed in speeding up the 
operation. Roughly speaking, the same depth of case 
is obtained by running for 48 hours at 1,000° F. 
as for 90 hours at 930° F. Surface hardness tends 
to be slightly lower at the higher temperatures and 
a greater chance of distortion and increased growth on 
all surfaces may be encountered. With nitriding 
temperatures much in excess of 1,000° F. de- 
creases occur in both case and core hardness. A 
probably useful development of the process consists 
of a double temperature nitriding range: 24 hours or 
less at 950° followed by an equal length of time 
at 1,100° to 1,200°, the idea being to obtain surface 
hardness at the lower temperature and penetration 
and diffusion of the nitrogen at the higher, with 
consequent toughening of the case. 


Applications of Nitralloy 


We do not recommend nitralloy for sharp edge tools 
such as chisels, knives, razor blades, ete. nor for parts 
subjected to repeated shocks or extreme loads. Such 
an application as wire drawing dies has not as a rule 
been successful on account of sinking of the core and 
consequent cracking of the case. Probably the most 
outstanding success for nitralloy has been in the field 
of high temperature, high pressure steam service, com- 
bining resistance to water and atmospheric corrosion 
and to the cutting action of strain at high temperatures 
and pressures, together with resistance to seizing and 
galling, and the ability to retain all its surface hard- 
ness at elevated temperatures. Nitralloy has proved 
to be an ideal material for most varieties of steam 
valves. 
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Another large field has been in all kinds of pump 
shafts, both water and oil. Automobile water pump 
shafts are. now in production with several manufac- 
turers and it is probably only a question of a time 
before nitralloy is established as the standard material : 
for this part. Other successful applications in the 
automotive field are crankshafts, cam shafts, ring 
gears, timing gears, ring pins, valve guides, steering 
worms and sockets and many other miscellaneous 
parts. Gauges of many varieties are in successful use. 
For instance two roll gauges made of nitralloy have 
given 576 and 648 hours service. Regular gauges give 
72 hours maximum. One straight plug gauge has 
given 100 hours service which is 60 hours longer than 
the gauge previously used. In the aeroplane and 
Diesel engine fields a large number of parts are under 
tests and these applications seem to be rapidly growing. 
Locomotive parts such as link blocks, piston rods, 
frame bushings, etc. are installed in locomotives under 
test. Manufacturers of shoe making machinery, 
textile and adding machines, etc. are also large users 
of nitrided steels. The possibilities are enormous. 
The more we study it, the greater the field this 
material seems destined to fill in industry. Nitriding 
promises pretty definitely to be an increasing con- 
sumer of ammonia gas. 





Fauser Process Now Used by 
Nine Synthetic Ammonia Plants 


Nine plants using the Fauser synthetic ammonia process, 
with 215 metric tons daily capacity of anhydrous ammonia 
are now operating throughout the world. The six additional 
plants building, which should begin operations in 1930, will 
produce an additional 640 tons bringing the total daily capacity 
to 855 tons. This does not include the new nitric acid plant in 
Czechoslovakia. The new plants under construction are located 
at Astral, Belgium; Lutterade and Sluiskil, Netherlands; Laziska 
and Tarnow, Poland; and at Trail, B. C. Data showing the 
plants in operation, additional capacity under construction, and 
the source of hydrogen, by countries are as follows, according to 
the Department of Commerce: 


Fauser Synthetic Ammonia Plants 
Metric tons per day 





Country Operating Building Source of Hydrogen 
ROM rare <5 Sta ieacentecs 140 80 Electrolysis 
Se ee 25 150 Coke oven gas 
Germany......... 15 me By-product phosphorus mfr. 
Netherlands. ..... Rae 220 Coke oven gas 
eae ee 90 Water gas and coke oven gas 
Sweden.......... 10 ree Electrolysis 
ee rrr 25 50 Electrolysis 
MORIN ccd pede Sie 50 Electrolysis 

<2 | ees 215 630 





Germany’s export trade in sodium chlorate for the first half of 
1929 was over 40 per cent more than the corresponding period in 
the previous year. The United States took nearly one-third of 
the total exports, amounting to 3,171 metric tons. Great Britain, 
Russia, and Sweden are the other principal purchasers of this 
chemical. It is estimated that this chemical is consumed in the 
United States principally for weed eradication. 


Synthetic methanol on a commercial scale is now under way in 
the factory built by Courrieres-Kuhlmann concern at the Cour- 
rieres mines, France. This is the first synthetic methanol factory 
to be built in France and is part of a policy of complete utilization 
of French coal. 
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New production 


forces 


ACETONE 


ito the Limelight 


lization. It is the special protege of products 

of our present complex chemical industrialism 
—rayon, lacquers, and the oxy-acetylene torch. 
Furthermore, it is, with surprising frequency the 
chemical of destruction. 

First, it was originally a product of the destructive 
distillation of wood: directly by recovery from crude 
methanol and indirectly in that calcium acetate from 
the acid liquors is broken down by heat to acetone and 
chalk. Then, it was essential to British fighting in the 
World War, for it entered largely into the manu- 
facture of cordite, their official smokeless powder. 
In peacetime, the compressed acetylene industry 
must have acetone inorder to arm the building wrecker 
who cuts large ‘‘permanent’’ metal structures into 
small transportable pieces. Finally, and subtly, the 
most destructive of all (at least to peace of mind), is 
the use of this solvent in processing artificial silk, an 
important item in modern woman’s armament. 


The First Acetone 


Cie acetone, if you like, the chemical of civi- 


Liebig and Dumas, in 1832, while pursuing the 
favorite pastime of the old chemists—mauling about 
any material which came their way, obtained acetone 
by heating up salts of acetic acid. Not until about 
fifty years later, however, did anyone think it worth 
his while to produce it commercially. Some venture- 
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The ‘‘War Baby"’ becomes an essen- 
tial raw material in our modern 
chemicalized industries. 


some soul thereafter noticed that the little acetone 
used in this country was imported, and for no par- 
ticularly good reason, since we had ample stocks of 
hardwood. Accordingly, the Albany Chemical Com- 
pany in 1888 started an industry which has since 
attained enormous size. Growth was steady, assisted 
by the beginnings of industries depending upon cellu- 
loid and compressed acetylene. The beaux of the 
Mauve Decade were fond of their squeaky, patent 
leather shoes and their imitation ivory toilet sets. 
Thus nitrocellulose gave the first boost to the in- 
fant industry. 

About the beginning of the present century, that 
industrious Frenchman, Georges Claude, who has also 
busied himself with liquid air, fixed nitrogen, fancy 
illumination, and most recently is reported to be 
getting power out of the ocean, found that acetone is 
a very fine solvent for acetylene. Acetylene, in the 
early stages of its development for use in cutting and 
welding, was dangerous business. It exploded when 
it came into contact with copper or brass; worse, it 
even exploded for no reason at all when stored under 
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pressure. But solutions in acetone were safe, and the 
use of the solvent accounts for the present size of 
the industry. 

But before the war, although its consumption was 
large, there was little indication that acetone would 
ever be the enormously produced, essential chemical 
it is now. Production from wood bid fair to supply 


all possible needs at a reasonable cost. ‘‘Then came 
the war.”’ 

Cordite, consisting of about two-thirds nitrocel- 
lulose and one-third nitroglycerine, required in its 
manufacture, acetone in order to effect mixture of the 
two highly sensitive components and to enable 
munitions workers to retain possession of their arms, 
legs, and heads. However, a British output of cordite 
running as high as 4,000,000 pounds weekly, called 
imperatively for more acetone than was made. An 
average yield of 36 pounds of the solvent is obtained 
from 180 pounds of acetate of lime coming from one 
cord of wood. With an investment requirement of 
$3,000 per cord of wood distilling capacity, amount- 
ing to more than $3,000,000 for a production of 500 
tons of acetone monthly, and with high demands on 
labor for construction and wood-cutting that could 
have been met only with extreme difficulty, the 
situation was inclined to be critical. 

Three other manufacturing methods were tried, 
with a measure of success. 


War Time Acetone Manufacture 


At Curtis Bay, the U. S. Industrial Aleohol Com- 
pany fermented ethyl alcohol to acetic acid and pro- 
duced acetone by passing the acetone vapor over lime. 
Acetic acid produced in this way at the rate of 30 tons 
daily (100 per cent) was converted to acetone and 
methyl acetate. Operations ceased after the signing 
of the armistice. In California, the Hercules Powder 
Company, using kelp, obtained acetic acid and then 
acetone, but also stopped at the end of 1918. 

Meanwhile, a plant at Shawinigan Falls in Canada 
was successfully making acetone from carbide (acety- 
lene to acetaldehyde to acetic acid to acetone), but 
rapidly growing need for the very high purity acetic 
acid produced in this way for cellulose acetate as a 
less inflammable airplane dope, and the successful 
operation of other sources of acetone, led to the 
elimination of the last stage of the operation. 

At any rate, because in 1910 a group of promoters 
thought to take advantage of the high price of rubber 
and market a synthetic product, the lacquer industry 
and enormous automobile production are present- 
day realities. 

About 1910, Strange and Graham, Ltd., seeking to 
develop and exploit a process for the synthetic pro- 
duction of rubber, required a source of butanol, their 
starting substance. In 1912, using the patents of 
Fernbach for fermenting potatoes to butyl alcohol and 
acetone, they were producing small quantities of 
these chemicals, The government soon took over the 
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plant, increased production, and later substituted the 
more efficient Weizmann process using corn and 
damaged rice. However, the success of the German 
submarine campaign shortly brought home the 
necessity for conserving grain for food purposes and 
the government, ably assisted by the Nobel Industries, 
undertook operations in Canada. By the end of the 
war, acetone production in Toronto proceded at 
the rate of 250 tons monthly. At Terre Haute, 
Indiana, the Commercial Distilling Company, owned 
jointly by the United States and British Governments, 
and using Weizmann’s bacteria, was also delivering 
about the same quantity. 

Practically all these frantic operations ceased and 
the plants were dismantled when the armistice was 
signed at the end of 1918. 


Organization of Commercial Solvents 


In December 1919, the Commercial Solvents Cor- 
poration was organized and in March 1920 purchased 
the Terre Haute plant, which had been closed after 
the cessation of hostilities.- Foresight as to lacquer 
possibilities moved the organizers of the company to 
consider butyl alcohol as the primary product of 
the process, with acetone of secondary importance. 
In view of the present status of the industry, the 
opinion Of Sir Frederic Nathan, in 1919, is interesting: 
“The process cannot, however, be considered as a 
commercial one, likely of being capable of competing 
with the production of acetone by the destructive 
distillation of wood, because of the relatively high 
cost of the raw material and the fact that the pro- 
duction of every part of acetone involves the pro- 
duction of two parts of butyl alcohol having very 
little value, at all events at the present time.”’ Which, 
proves if nothing else, the value of reservations in 
predictions. 

In fact, so good was the foresight of the organizers 
of the Commercial Solvents Corporation, that after 
the beginning of the large scale lacquer industry, 
considerably more difficulty was experienced in 
disposing of large quantities of acetone than of butyl 
alcohol. Since then until quite recently, however, 
the supply of acetone has not exceeded the demand. 

Acetone production has increased until Commer- 
cial Solvents, at least at the beginning of 1929, oc- 
cupied an unchallenged position. Some years ago 
two companies were organized to operate fermenta- 
tion processes for butanol and acetone, but they 
never reached the production stage. Recently the 
Union Solvents Corporation has been formed for the 
same purpose, with deliveries promised for about 
the beginning of 1930. 


Making Acetone From Corn 
Low grade corn (No. 6 or ungraded) is used, a 


certain proportion being favorably purchased directly 
from the farmers around the Peoria and Terre Haute 
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plants. A certain proportion is separated from the 
germ and bran which are utilized for feed, fertilizer, 
and corn oil, and the mash is carefully fermented by 
means of special bugs which misbehaved very badly 
during 1922 and 1923. The evolved gases are used in 
the production of synthetic methanol. After dis- 
tillation, and separation and purification by fractiona- 
tion, butyl alcohol, acetone, and ethyl alcohol ure 
procured. One bushel of corn yields 10 to 11 pounds 
of mixed solvents in the proportion of 60 per cent 
butyl alcohol, 30 per cent acetone, and 10 per cent 
ethyl alcohol. 

Acetone production has now attained enormous 
proportions 


Year 1914 1919 1921 1923 

Pounds...... 10,425,817 6,045,914 4,380,085 10,927,841 
19251 1926} 1927) 19281 19297 

13,348,229 21,466,483 25,519,506 25,058,167 32,000,000 


1Commercial Solvents Production only. 
2Estimated Solvents Production only 


Because of the shortage of acetic acid for some time, 
and selling price for acetone, it is moderately safe to 
assume that the above figures are a measure of the 
total production of acetone in this country. While it 
is more profitable to sell acetic acid, wood distillers 
are not likely to use calcium acetate for acetone. 

Imports have been negligible, while exports for 1928, 
the only year for which figures have so far been given, 
were about 5,000,000 pounds at an average value of a 
little less than 10 cents a pound. About half of this 
was exported to the United Kingdom. 

In 1927, England imported 3,791,500 pounds of 
acetone from the United States and in 1926, 2,464,200 
pounds. 

The domestic prices for acetone are 
shown on the accompanying chart. 


range of 


Overproduction Tendencies 


Nineteen hundred and twenty-nine has noted two 
factors tending to lead to an oversupply of acetone, 
first the production of synthetic acetone from natural 
gas by the Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 
taking a large part of the acetylene industry out of the 
general consuming market, and the import duty of 
33% per cent laid by Great Britain on acetone in 
order to protect the newly started British industry, 
tending to remove a market which consumed 2,500,000 
pounds in 1928. 

Acetone is used as a solvent for acetylene, in 
pyroxylin plastics, cellulose silk, photographic films, 
patent leather, artificial leather, airplane dopes, as a 
solvent for fats, resins, rubber, gums, paints, var- 
nishes, and is in varied chemical production. 

In 1923, 1,588,000 pounds and in 1925, 1,946,000 
pounds of acetone were consumed by the acetylene 
industry. As is well known, acetylene is safely trans- 
ported in solution in acetone at pressures of 10 to 15 
atmospheres. In refilling the tanks, a certain amount 
of solvent must be replaced. Although more recent 
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figures than those given are apparently not available, 
there is every reason to believe that the acetylene 
industry has greatly expanded and will continue to do 
so. An estimate of acetone consumption in this 
industry for 1928 could safely be put at 2,500,000 
pounds. 

Acetone is consumed widely throughout the cellu- 
lose ester industry, but particularly in that branch 
involving cellulose acetate, for which acetone is a 
highly satisfactory solvent. 


Cellulose Acetate Yarn Output 


Conservative estimates, for the production of cel- 
lulose acetate yarn, are the following: 3,500,000 
pounds in 1928, 5,000,000 pounds in 1929, and a 
projected production of 13,500,000 pounds in 1930. 
From 4 to 6 pounds of acetone are used in processing 
one pound of yarn, and the cost of operation depends 
upon the efficiency of solvent recovery. An assump- 
tion of one pound of acetone consumed per pound of 
yarn ought not to be far from the truth. For photo- 
graphic films, airplane dopes, and laminated glass 
the essential industries of motion pictures and air- 
planes, the use of acetate is also rapidly increasing. 
Probably more than half of the total production of 
acetone goes into the cellulose ester industry. With 
cheap acetic acid (about half the present price, for 
example) really enormous development could be 
looked for in the cellulose acetate industry, par- 
ticularly as regards non-inflammable moving picture 
films. 

A recent development, about which not much has 
yet been written, is the use of acetone in dewaxing 
petroleum. If the process is practicable, large 
quantities of acetone will be required. On the other 
hand, present producers of isopropyl alcohol from 
petroleum cracking gases will then be encouraged 
to make acetone, and market the surplus beyond their 
requirements. 

Acetone by wood distillation is comparatively 
small in quantity and seemingly in a rather hazardous 
condition. With the market for refined methanol 
swept out of their hands, wood distillers may not 
shift’ the burden of competition from one product to 
another very safely. Furthermore, the great demand 
for acetic acid has made it more profitable to use 
acetate of lime for that purpose than in the manu- 
facture of acetone. Should synthetic acetic acid 
obtain control of the market, there seems to be little 
left for the wood-distillers to do but ‘‘fold up their 
tents and like the Arabs silently steal away.” 


The Future Outlook 


In short, the acetone situation is in no sense bad. 
To balance the loss of the British market, is the pos- 
sibility of use in petroleum refining. The other major 
consumers, acetylene and cellulose acetate, are ex- 
panding. Competition is increasing too. Com- 
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mercial Solvents is still dominant in the field, but the 
Union Carbide product ought to be of increasing 
importance in the open market. Prima facie, it 
would appear that the production cost for acetone 
from propylene would be greater than that from corn, 
so that a real price war is not much in prospect. The 
price at the end of 1929, eleven cents, is a distinctly 
favorable one for the acquisition of large stocks and 
is undoubtedly a good one for contract formation. 
The position of Union Solvents is problematical. 
Finally, the appearance of acetone from petroleum 
may in time be expected, particularly if the dewaxing 


process is generally adopted. 
a 





I. G. Farbenindustrie Claims 
Minimum Profits on Nitrogen 


I. G. authorizes a calculation to indicate that its profits on 
synthetic nitrogen production are minimum. It is contended that 
with ammonium sulfate selling now at 85 pfennings per kilo 
nitrogen, the syndicate has to pay 10.5 pfennings freights, rebates 
and discounts; 5 pfennigs for advertising, storage, interest on 
seasonal storing, and syndicate costs, and 21.5 pfennings for 
sulfuric acid (this would be by-product ammonium sulfate). It 
is further stated that a sum of 48 pfennings remains to the works 
for other costs, as wages, coal, coke, power, amortizations on 
buildings and equipment, interest, taxes, costs of scientific 
research and administration. Considering other products, it is 
calculated that the sulfuric acid cost is replaced by that for soda, 
limestone, and processing to saltpeter. 

This calculation overlooks Leunawerke ammonium sulfate, 
produced mass-scale over gypsum, instead of sulfuric acid, says the 
Department of Commerce. 





“Produits Chimiques du Marly” was recently formed in Bel- 
gium for the production of fertilizers and chemical products. It 
is capitalized at 150,000,000 francs. The companies which took 
up the shares were: The Societe Financiere et Chimique de 
l’Industrie du Gaz “Sofigaz’”’, 119,400 shares at 500 francs and 
150,000 shares of 100 francs; the Societe Belge de 1’Azote, 
39.800 shares of 500 francs and 50,000 shares of 100 francs; the 
Caisse Centrale de Credit du Boerenbond Belge (the farmers’ 
co-operative), 39,800 shares of 500 francs and 50,000 shares of 
100 francs; the Societe Anonyme du Pont Brule, 39,900 shares of 
500 francs and 50,000 shares of 100 francs, according to the 
Department of Commerce. 


Mines de Bethune, France, which during the past two years has 
been producing only 3,000 liters of methanol daily, has just 
doubled this production and has completed the erection of a 
plant which will soon triple the present output. This company is 
also producing 120 tons of formaldehyde monthly, and approx- 
imately 1,000 litters of ether daily. Apparently, the rather 
uncertain period attendant upon this company’s first attempts at 
synthetic methanol production is ended and the industry defi- 
nitely established. 


German production of acetic acid was increased to 23,239 
metric tons in the production year ended September 30, 1928. 
Of the 12 plants operating, however, two produced acetic acid as a 
minor by-product, and two others produced acetate of lime, so 
that practically only eight plants operated complete processing. 
Of the latter, five processed acetate salts, and three were carbide 
plants. 
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Who’s Who In Chemical Industry 

















Johns, Carl Oscar, director of Research, Standard Oil 
Development Co. Born, Sweden, 19 Aug. 1870; mar. Marie E. 
Malmberg, St. Peter, Minn., 24 June 1908; children, 1 son, 
2 daus.; educat., pub. schls., Paterson, N. J., Bethany Coll., 
Kans., A.B., 1899; M.A., 1902, D.Sc., 1922; Yale, Ph.B., 1904, 
Phd., 1906. Silk Mills & Machine Shop, 1883-95; Bethany Coll., 
instr. and prof., natl. hist., 1899-1903; Yale, asst. in chem., 
1904-06; instr. 1906-11; asst. prof. 1911-14; Organ. Chem., 
U. S. Bureau Chem., 1914-15; Protein Invest. Lab., chem. in 
charge, 1915-20; in charge Scientific Personnel Bur. Chem. 
1917-20; Color Invest. Lab., charge, 1920; Comm. on reclassifi- 
cation of govt. salaries 1919-20; Standard Oil Co., (N.J.), dir. res. 
development dept., 1920 to date. Author or joint-author of more 
than 80 scientific publications covering researches in synthetic 
organic chem. biological chem. and petroleum chem. Memb., 
Fellow, Amer. Assn. Adv. Sci; Amer. Chem. Soc. (coun. 1917-20, 
1924 to date); North Jersey Chem. Soc., (dir., 1926 to date); Soc. 
Biological Chem.; Amer. Petroleum Inst. (chrmn. Intersect. Pet. 
Symposium, N. Y., 1924); Natl. Res. Council; former memb., 
Kansas Acad. Science; Conn. Acad. Science Wash. Acad. Science, 
(vice pres. 1920), German Chem. Soc. (Berlin) and Wash. Chem. 
Soc., (pres. 1920), Sigma Xi. Clubs, Yale Graduates. Hobbies: 
books and sailing. Address: The Standard Oil Development Co., 
Box 276, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Lockwood, Joseph Eugene, manager Naval Stores Division, 
Hercules Powder Company. Born, Canton Sta. (now N. Wilton), 
Fairfield Co., Conn.; mar., Louise Grady Miller, Charleston, 
S. C., 1887; children, 1 son, 1 dau.; educat., pub. schl. Bridge- 
port, Conn., 2 yrs. night schl. mech. draughting. In woodwork- 
ing and metal-working plants, Bridgeport, Conn., 1877-79; in 
electric light-powder and railway bus., mfg., contracting engr., 
operating pub. utilities, various companies, 1880-1908; Yaryan 
Naval Stores Co., Gulfport, Miss. & Brunswick, Ga., gen. mgr 
1909-14; L. M. S. Motor Co., Bloomington, IIl., gen. mgr., 
1915-19; Hercules Powder Co., mgr. Naval Stores Div., Wil- 
mington, Del., 1920 to date. Designed, built and operated the 
two first plants in the world for the production of wood rosin, 
steam distilled wood turpentine and pine oil; also developed 
demand for these prods. home and abroad. Memb., Natl. Elec. 
Light Assn., Amer. St. Ry. Assn., Amer. Gas Inst., Amer. Soc. 
Test. Matls. (vice chmn. Com. D-17), Natl. Paint, Oil & Var- 
nish Assn. (chmn. Wood Rosin Com.). Hobbies: golf, automo- 
biling. Address: Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Seaverns, Clarence P., president, Howe & French, Inc. 
Born, Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass., 3 Oct. 1871; mar., Ada H. 
Burgess, Everett, Mass., 3 Nov. 1898; children, 1; educat., 
Roxbury Latin, English High. Howe & French, Inc., 1889-1901; 
C. P. Seaverns & Co., 1901-04; Howe & French, Inc., 1904 to 
date. Memb., Boston Athletic Assn. Clubs: Exchange, Uni- 
corn Country, Worcester Country, Oak Hill Country, Nashua 
Country. Hobby: golf. Address: Howe & French, Inc., 99 
Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


Whitney, Willis Rodney, director of research laboratory, 
General Electric Co. Born, 22 Aug. 1868; mar., Evelyn Jones, 
Jamestown, N. Y., 30 June 1890; children, 1 dau.; educat., 
Mass. Inst. Tech., S. B., 1890; Univ. Leipzig., Ph.D., 1896. 
Mass. Inst. Tech., asst. instruc., 1890-92; instruc., 1892-1901, 
Asst. Prof., 1901-04; gen. Elec. Co., 1900 to date. U.S. Naval 
Consltg. Bd. (memb.), U. S. Bur. of Stands. (visiting com.), 
Union Univ. (Bd. Trustees), Albany. Medical Coll. (Bd. Govs.) 
Memb., Amer. Chem. Soc. (pres., 1909), Amer. Electrochem. 
Soc. (pres., 1912). Author: numerous papers on sci. subjects. 
Hobbies: collection of Indian relics, study of turtles and of cer- 
tain insects grubs. Address: ‘General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 
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Industry Looks Towards 
New Technical Advances 
For Continued Prosperity 


By Leo Wolman_* 


Research Department, Amalgamated Clothing Workers 


HANGES in the efficiency of 
C industry reflect themselves 

in changes in cost. It may in 
general be said that a condition of 
falling costs in industry, that are 
the product of improved methods 
of management, invention and are 
not the results of reduced wages, 
indicate a healthy state of indus- 
try. Since 1919 such a condition 
has characterized the whole of 
American industry. But, the strik- 
ing changes in productivity and, 
hence, in cost took place largely in 
the so-called new industries—the 
automobile and collateral indus- 
tries, the electrical and chemical 
industries. We unfortunately know 
too little about the natural history 
of invention and of technological 
changes. Does the conception and 
application of invention have its 
ebb and flow like business itself 
and have we, in these new indus- 
tries, reached the stage of retarda- 
tion in which we can, for the time 
being at least, look forward to no 
further progressive reduction in costs? On this 
matter the essential evidence is lacking. As early as 
1927 there were some signs of a slackening in the rate 
of increase of per capita output in the automobile and 
related industries. If these signs forecast a period of 
rising prices in these industries then their progress 
during the next few years may be different from what 
we should otherwise expect. 

Many observers of American business have regarded 
the high levels of output in the automobile and con- 
struction industries as the foundation of our prosperity 
of these last eight years. Competent inquiries have 
rejected the notion that the surprising expenditures 





*Abstracted from paper presented before the Taylor Society. 
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The industrial progress of the past 
decade has depended almost entirely 
upon three industries, according to 
Mr. Wolman---the automobile, the 
electrical and the chemical industrees. 
He points out in this article, that a 
new stimulus to industrial expansion 
as now needed tn the form of new prod- 
ucts or new variations upon old ones 
which must come from within our 
research laboratories. 


for both private and public construction did no more 
than make up the deficiencies in building of the war 
years. For lack of a better explanation, the rising 
tide of building has been attributed to the rising 
standards of living of the American consumers. In 
this field of industrial activity it seems impossible 
to explain what has happened in terms of reduced 
costs, although progress in management and advances 
in the efficiency of labor may have kept costs at a 
lower level than we realize. On the face of things, 
however, the building and automobile industries 
appear to have achieved expansion by different roads. 
How, then, account for this variety of experience, 
unless it be that our data of measurement are incom- 
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parable and defective ? 
the 


Granting finally that both 
construction and automobile industries have 
reached the end of their rope and can make no further 
progress in technology or management during the next 
several years, we must then depend for an accelerated 
pace of industry upon the performance of some 
unknown new industry or upon technical revolutions 
in the old, established ones. 

Cost, in itself, is not the issue. In a profit economy, 
such as ours, much hangs upon the relation between 
levels of cost and of prices. Levels of falling or sta- 
tionary prices need cause no alarm while industrial 
costs are being reduced or, at any rate, stabilized; but 
if prices fall or lag in the face of an upward tendency 
in costs, or if the steady movement of falling costs is 
stopped, then a downward wholesale price level may 
indeed produce those consequences in shrinking profits 
that are often associated with the existence of indus- 
trial depression. Under such circumstances, the only 
way out is finally a rising price level and a business 
situation quite unlike that which prevailed in the past 
decade. 


Factors in Credit Position 


The state of a nation’s credit and its bearing on the 
past and future course of business is not easy to 
summarize and to assess. There is first, of course, the 
question of the effects of new types of credit. The 
well-known uses of variants of consumers’ credit in the 
development of such industries as the automobile and 
the radio may or may not constitute a species of slow, 
but effective, inflation. On this matter, we must wait 
for a further gathering of the facts and for their satis- 
factory interpretation. A like gap in our knowledge 
and understanding exists with regard to the financing 
of building construction during the boom years 1925 
to 1928 when responsible factors in the industry 
detected the signs of inflationary practices. That this 
condition corrected itself during the past year by 
restrictions on the issue of mortgages and the placing 
of building loans does not make the history of the 


episode any the less interesting and instructing. Such ° 


specific observations on credit’ are tangible and, to 
some extent, measurable. But whether it is possible 
to come to similar generalizations regarding our credit 
structure as a whole, or to subject it to some like 
process of analysis, is very doubtful indeed. Here 
again there are obvious factors, like the recent casing 
of money rates and the stiffening of bond prices, that 
suggest the existence of a fundamentally sound credit 
position. But how far this conclusion is tenable and 
what forces may already be at work to bring about a 
radical change for the worse in our credit position 
(significant items for the forecast of the future course 
of American business) are matters on which it now 
appears very hard to obtain adequate and relevant 
light. 

In spite of the high costs of American salesmanship 
and advertising, it would seem reasonably certain 
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that the increase in total production, here and else- 
where, is a direct function of the growth of the market. 
Mass production, the manufacture of standardized 
products, depend for their effective use on large sales. 
To the extent to which an industry makes use of these 
devices of distribution and resorts in consequence to 
methods of mass and large-scale production, it is able: 
to reduce costs, lower prices, increase its business and 
to employ an increasing labor force. It makes its 
contribution in this manner to the cumulative process 
of business and industrial expansion. Sooner or later 
the accelerated pace of such a group of related indus- 
tries slackens and the existing economy must look 
elsewhere for a new stimulus. This type of incentive 
to business may come either from the discovery by a 
single industry of a new product or a variant of an old 
one that possesses the qualities which have just been 
described. 


Understanding Control of Industry 


If this brief paper has appeared to deal with abstrac-. 
tions, it is because I have wished to indicate that area 
for the exercise of economic policy which, in a measure, 
lies beyond the control of the individual business man. 
It is an area that should increasingly enlist the 
interest of the leaders of industry because it is here 
that the next steps in the social control of business are 
most likely to be taken. It is where the fixing of 
economic policy seems to be everybody’s concern, 
that our conceptions of the problem remain vague and 
uncertain. With the further accumulation of data, 
bearing on the kind of questions that have been here 
discussed, and with further refinements in the instru- 
ments of economic analysis, we may be more sanguine 
over the future of that control of industry which rests 
upon our understanding of the processes and sequences 
of competitive business. 





It is reported that the New South Wales Coal Commission will 
investigate the utilization of Australian coal in the manufacture 
of coal by-products, especially in regard to motor spirit and 
residual oils. It is estimated that the amount of vertical retort 
tar recovered by gas companies amounts annually to between 
23,000,000 and 27,000,000 gallons; the amount of by-product 
coke-oven tar at 3,500,000 gallons, and the amount of horizontal 
retort tar, recovered by old type gas plants in the smaller towns, 
at 500,000 gallons. By-product coke ovens have a benzol re- 
covery plant, and produce in the neighborhood of 1,250,000 
gallons annually. 


Citric acid production from pineapples is planned by the 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co. Operations will be started this year. 
Although no citric acid is at present produced in Hawaii, the 
California Packing Corp., San Francisco, which has two plants in 
Honolulu, produces annually there about 100,000 pounds of 64 
per cent citrate of lime from pineapples. This is sent to the main- 
land for conversion into citric acid. 


Synthetic Ammonia & Citrates, Ltd., subsidiary to Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., begins production of ammonium 
sulfate in fifth unit of nitrogen plant, which brings plant output 
up to 2,000 tons per day and makes England’s nitrogen produc- 
tion more than sufficient to supply all the requirements of the 
British Empire. 
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By Order 
of the 
Board of 


Air Reduction Co., Inc. 


Air Reduction Co., Ine., for 1929 again showed 
record earnings, this time of $5,972,995 after deduc- 
tions for reserves and federal taxes, equivalent to 
$7.75 a share on 770,402 shares of common stock out- 
standing at the end of the year. These compare with 
total earnings available for dividends and earnings 
per share for the previous year of $3,208,993 and 
$4.17, respectively, an increase of 86 per cent. 

Among the new properties acquired in 1929 were 
the Louisiana Oxygen Co., three oxygen plants in Los 
Angeles, Milwaukee and Sheboygan, Wis.; — the 
Kentucky Oxygen Hydrogen Co. and the Pure Car- 
bonie Co. Three new plants are being built in 
Toledo and Detroit. The purchase of Pure Carbonic 
Co., with which has been merged the Compressed 
Carbonic Co., previously owned by Air Reduction and 
United States Aleohol, provides an entrance into the 
xarbon dioxide business: 

The Air Reduction Co. was incorporated in Novem- 
ber 1915, and shortly thereafter acquired a group of 
French patents covering certain basie processes for 
the separation of air into its component gases, to- 
gether with exclusive rights for their commercial 
development in the United States, Mexico, and Cuba. 
At about the same time it took over five established 
plants, and with these as a foundation, it has steadily 
added new units until it has over eighty plants and 
three hundred warehouses located throughout the 
country. 

Early in 1927 a substantial minority interest in the 
U. 8S. Industrial Aleohol Company was acquired, with 
the view to closer co-operation with it in develop- 
ments that naturally fall within the scope of the 
activities of the two companies. 

Income record, and earnings per share on a basis 
of 770,402 shares, follow: 


For Year Ending Earned 
Dec. 31 Gross Income Net Profits Dividends Per Share 
IS 66p' ea 6 me Wario. $7,021,209 $879,507 $627,466 1.14 
ET ices mialeis aed oc aca%s 10,201,061 2,138,023 687,588 2.78 
BERG awakens ee oees 9,204,836 1,635,222 954,483 2.12 
WES 6 6iso.0 vis wa eae anes 10,500,600 2,016,866 986,857 2.62 
MS feeling sce aw aed 12,735,030 2,262,191 1,118,462 2.92 
. (Aare errr 13,550,940 2,412,597 1,532,741 3.13 
0 Re eee eee 15,652,009 3,208,993 2,050,398 4.17 
Pc cease eles 21,801,993 5,972,995 3,228,059 7.75 
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A continuation of the review, 
begun in our February issue, 
of balance sheets and pro- 
grams of chemical companies 


Directors 


Total assets for the company have increased from 
$12,822,005 in 1924 to $31,461,524 at the end of 1929. 

The capitalization scheme of Air Reduction is 
quite simple as there is no bonded debt or preferred 
stock; only 1,000,000 shares of common stock of 
which 770,402 shares are outstanding at an annual 
dividend rate of $3.00. During 1929 the price of the 
stock ranged from a low of 77 to a high 22334. Cur- 
rent prices are around 130. 

Officers: F. B. Adams, chairman; C. EK. Adams, 
president; A. R. Ludlow, first vice-president; M. W. 
Randall, C. S. Munson, vice-presidents; Herman 
Van Fleet, vice-president and operating manager; 
Fr. J. Metzger, vice-president in charge of research; 
R. W. Ryder, treasurer; E. R. Holmes, A. M. Fair- 
lamb, assistant treasurers; R. B. Davidson, secretary; 
T. G. Harrison, assistant secretary; J. Bonapart, 
auditor. Directors are: F. B. Adams, C. E. Adams, 
F. W. Allen, R. W. Goelet, A. R. Ludlow, 8. F. Pryor, 
P. A. Rockefeller, G. W. MeGarrah, M. C. Brush, 
C. 8. Munson, R. C. Pruyn, Edmond Deschars, R. K. 
Cassatt, Paul Thompson, F. E. Newbold, F. FE. 
White. 


American Commercial Alcohol Corp. 


American Commercial Aleohol Corp., formed in 
1928 by the combination of the David Berg Indus- 
trial Aleohol Co., the American Distilling Co., and 
the S. M. Mayer Alcohol Co., Inc., throughout 1929 
was a shining example of the advantages through 
increased earnings and stabilized financial conditions 
attendant upon combination in the chemical industry. 

Changes in the capital structure occurred through 
the redemption, during the early part of the year, of 
the first mortgage bonds, series ‘‘A,’’ at 103, and the 
calling for payment on February 1, 1930 of the entire 
issue of 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock at 105. 
In January, issuance of rights increased the out- 
standing common stock from 87,382 to 122,344 shares, 
while during the next month, stockholders agreed to 
an increase in the authorized common stock from 
150,000 to 300,000 shares. In April, the authorized 
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common stock was again increased, this time to 
750,000 and a 100 per cent stock dividend was 
declared. In May, the new stock was placed on a 
$1.60 annual basis, and the board of directors declared 
an extra three per cent stock dividend, which was 
supplemented by an extra two per cent stock dividend 
in December. 


Expansion was also part of the program for the year 
—horizontally, as evidenced by the formation of the 
American Commercial Alcohol Co. of California, in 
March to take care of the company’s Pacific Coast 
business, and vertically through the purchase of the 
Kessler Chemical Co., making solvents. The Cali- 
fornia company also bought and merged with the 
International Solvents Co. 


Earnings for the quarter ended September 30, 1929, 
were $328,768, after charges, federal taxes, and pre- 
ferred dividends, equal to $1.05 a share on 310,919 
no-par shares of common stock. This compares with 
$228,968 or 76 cents a share on 300,229 common 
shares in the preceding quarter, and $147,841 or 34 
cents a share in the third quarter of 1928, based on 
common shares outstanding at the end of that period. 
Surplus for common stock for the first nine months 
of 1929 totaled $805,867 equal to $2.59 a share on 
310,919 shares outstanding. 

American Commercial Alcohol Stock is selling 
currently at about 33. 

Officers are: Philip Publicker, chairman; 
Grimm, president; 


R. H. 
S. M. Mayer, vice-president; 
G. I. Colby, vice-president and treasurer; Cecil Page, 
secretary; R. N. West, assistant secretary. Direc- 
tors: Philip Publicker, R. H. Grimm, H. G. Atwood, 
G. I. Colby, W. 8. Kies, J. M. Lowenstein, S. M. 
Mayer, Cecil Page, E. S. Paine, R. L. Pond. 





Newport Company 


Newport Co. during 1929, in line with other com- 
panies in the chemical field, expanded its agtual and 
potential earnings by increased manufacturing opera- 
tions and through new acquisitions. Financially, the 
company’s structure was changed somewhat by the 
redemption of outstanding cumulative prior common 
stock at $125 plus $44 accumulated -dividends, and 
the issuance of 130,000 shares of convertible ‘A”’ 
stock at $50 a share. 

In June, Newport purchased through its wholly- 
owned subsidiary the Newport Chemical Works, the 
chemical division of the Rhodia Chemical Co. as part 
of a $1,000,000 expansion program, and in November 
70 per cent of the outstanding stock of Acetol Prod- 
ucts, Inc., was acquired. As part of new financing, in 
August and November, rights were offered to holders 
of the common stock to purchase one share of stock 
for 40 held. 

In September, the Armstrong-Newport Company, 
with Newport manufacturing and the Armstrong 
Cork Co., selling a pinewood insulation board, 
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announced plans for the construction of a $1,000,000 
plant in Pensacola, Fla. 

Capitalization consists of 130,000 shares $3 cumu- 
lative convertible class ‘‘A” stock, par $50, and 
1,000,000 shares common, of which 260,000 shares 
are reserved for conversion of the class ‘‘A’”’ stock and 


‘405,000 shares are now outstanding. 


Comparative consolidated income account is as 
follows: 


Net Net 

Year Sales Profit 

MN a erisrciakuis cide eine pean awa $5,549,000 $41,000 
| SOC rr rere rer re or te ee 4,650,000 (d) 348,000 
BRS ci % scsis sacle Sie ie ae Cele Ges 5,838,000 359,000 
Pe er reer rrr 5,760,000 640,000 
DROSS chalsewe ce eeuh eae coma. :330,000 525,000 
MN 3/0554 254 Scion anise cone ensee 7,495,000 685,000 
RE ore erty Ree re rrr rn ee 11,084,647 1,682,286 


Assets have increased from $11,616,790 in 1927 and 
$12,927,246 in 1928 to $14,490,493 on Sept. 30, 1929. 

Price of the common stock varied between 211% and 
52 during 1929, with current prices at 28. 

Through stock ownership, the Newport Co. controls 
the Newport Chemical Works, Inc., Maine, Newport 
Chemical Works, Inc., Delaware, Newport Tur- 
pentine & Rosin Co., General Naval Stores Co., Inc., 
Newport Manufacturing Co., Newport-Pott Co., and 
jointly with the Armstrong Cork Co., controls the 
Armstrong-Newport Co. Plants are owned at 
Carrollville, Wis. and Passaic, N. J. for the production 
of dyes, intermediates, and heavy chemicals and 
plants at Pensacola, Fla., Bay Minette, Ala., and 
DeQuincy, La., for the production of rosin, turpentine 
and pine oil. The company also manufactures and 
markets‘special solvents and detergents. 

Officers are: A. A. Schlesinger, president; C. C. 
Brett, vice-president and treasurer; J. E. Kupperian, 
vice-president, secretary, and auditor; S. W. McCune, 
Jr., Ivan Gubelman, 8. J. Spitz, J. H. McCormack, 
vice-presidents. Directors are: F. L. Dame, Edwin 
Gruhl, S. W. McCune, Jr., C. C. Brett, A. A. Schle- 
singer, Ivan Gubelman, W. V. Griffin, J. E. Kupperian, 
K. H. Behr. 





United Chemicals, Inc. 


United Chemicals, Inc. was incorporated in Dela- 
ware in February 1929, and acquired 51 per cent of 
the stock of the Westvaco Chlorine Products Corp. 
This stock purchase was made through the exchange 
of common stock share for share, making an outlay of 
approximately $8,500,000 for 102,000 shares of 
Westvaco common stock, and through the purchase, 
at $100 a share, of 51 per cent ($1,156,800) of the pre- 
ferred stock. These operations were financed through 
the issuance of 120,000 of the 200,000 authorized 
shares of $3 cumulative participating preferred stock 
at $54 a share, and 102,00 of the 250,000 shares of 
common authorized. 

Throughout 1929 expansion continued with the 
acquisition in June of the Curtin-Howe Co., specializ- 
ing in timber preservatives; the purchase of over 97 
per cent of the capital stock of the Monarch Chemical 
Co., making baking powder and purchasing much of 
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its raw material from the Warner Chemical Co., a 
Westvaco subsidiary; and in September, the acquisi- 
tion of Barium Products, Ltd., making sodium sulfide 
and the Peroxide Manufacturing Co., manufacturing 
hydrogen peroxide. 

For the year ended December 31, 1929 Westvaco 
Chlorine Products Corp. reported a net profit, after 
all deductions, of $1,127,054, equivalent after divi- 
dends on the preferred stock, to $4.32 a share as com- 
pared to earnings of $3.59 a share for the previous 
year. 


Income compares as follows: 


Year Net Profit 
WN ii ag habe a awe aaa $23,526 
Ne iis isteach ha ek Geena ag eae 5,837 
BD ateteetidawe opens uninesnaienNae 6,782 
MN bhi MRSA Eye, OO inGane es Hae TRAS 2,560 
WEN 44:4 agen EAN eka eRY A eee 160,646 
oc EE CET EER ET CE PCE OT 222,559 
CAP EE GAARA 845,718 
ES eT Ee Ot ee er ree 1,127,054 


It owns all the capital stock except directors’ 
qualifying shares, of the Warner Chemical Co. and of 
Westvaco Chlorine Products, Inc. 


The latter is engaged primarily in the production 
of chlorine and caustic soda and sells the major por- 
tion of its output to the Carbide and Carbon Chem- 
icals Corporation, a wholly owned subsidiary of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation, under a contract 
continuing until December 31, 1937. Its plant is 
located adjacent to that of the Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corporation at South Charleston, West 
Virginia. In addition to the production of chlorine 
and caustic soda, Westvaco Chlorine Products, Ine. 
manufactures and sells substantial amounts of carbon 
bisulphide, carbon tetrachloride, and related products. 

The Warner Chemical Company is engaged in the 
production and sale of phosphoric acid, phosphates 
and kindred products in its plant at Carteret, New 
Jersey. 

Officers of United Chemicals, Inc., are: W. B. 
Thom, president; A. M. Pitcher, F. W. Wright, vice- 
presidents; M. E. Gilbert, secretary and treasurer. 
Directors are: W. B. Thom, C. B. Ewart, E. A. 
Potter, Jr., M. C. Brush, H. H. Porter. 


— 


German Potash Syndicate’s sales for 1929 amounted to 1,401, 
446 metric tons compared with 1,421,216 and 1,239,646 for the 
years 1928 and 1927, respectively. The figures by months follow: 


Metric Tons 
Month 





1927 1928 1929 

ROE TEES TT Te 190,367 202,010 164,736 
F ebruary Pe eee Le Ee te ee 182,837 208,400 144,676 
DN 6 oii 4 5G a Barats wee deiea'e nee 164,920 161,460 233,000 
DO ES reer eee ee re ee 50,000 67,414 112,535 
i ee eepien ae peae 43,070 63,746 77,326 
Saas wicls Wied wx bis eceana ne 8 nee 82,950 99,948 97,723 
GUNN sy ois 0s G4 Wea eee eRe tr6.62,0 88,820 102,608 89,190 
fee ee ae ee 5 108,696 95,372 
Sere ere ee ee 118,629 140,819 123,465 
eer ter ee 63,730 76,507 79,159 
PT 53 fu 0:45. wR ee ORES aed ore 68,353 82,463 84,670 
NE 655 ce ess Svatndwet ade cues 100,470 107,146 99,594 

OME EL ob aka nee CRS Se Oomeaen 1,239,646 1,421,216 1,401,446 
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Russia Plans Increased Output of 
Barium Chloride and Formaldehyde 


Russian production of barium chloride declined from 1,096 
tons in the year 1926-27 to 820 tons in the year 1927-28, output 
being divided between the two existing factories, namely the 
Bondschuischker works of the Northern Chemical Trust and the 
Konstantinowsker works of the Southern Chemical Trust. New 
plants are to be erected by the Southern Chemical Trust and also 
by the Ural Chemical Trust with the object of increasing output 
until it reaches 4,500 tons a year in 1932-33. It is stated that no 
difficulty will be experienced in obtaining adequate supplies of 
barium minerals from Russia’s own resources. 

Before the war both Russian production and consumption of 
formaldehyde were small. In 1912, for instance, output of the 
40 per cent solution was 31 tons and in 1913, 60 tons, whilst in 
the last-mentioned year 80 tons were imported. In 1913 about 
half the formaldehyde used in Russia was employed for agricul- 
tural purposes. At present there is only one formaldehyde plant 
in Russia, namely that of the Ljeszochim Trust in Baku, which 
has a capacity of about 2,000 tons of 40 per cent solution a year, 
but it is the intention of the Soviet authorities under their Five- 
year Plan to erect a new plant to reach an eventual output of 
5,400 tons of formaldehyde in 1932-33. 





Canada’s barytes production during 1928 amounted to 127 
tons, valued at $2,847, as compared with 56 tons worth $1,268 
in 1927. The 1928 production was obtained from the Johnson 
mine at Lake Ainslie, Inverness County, Nova Scotia. Imports 
of barytes into Canada during the period under. review ‘totalled 
2,878 tons, valued at $58,710. 


General Electric Corp. secures controlling interest in beryllium 
ore deposits recently discovered near Koflach in Steirmark, 
Austria. It is reported that the company has decided to shut 
down its Dakota mine in the opinion that the Austrian deposits 
will supply the world’s needs. 
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A Shriver 56 inch wood 
filter press with Monel 
Metal fittings. 


Shiver ‘86 inch Wooell Pilter Press 
With Monel Metal Fittings 


Shriver Wood Filter Presses are available in all sizes and types to meet your particular re- 
quirements. Many Shriver Wood Filter Presses are equipped with Monel Metal liner pipes, 
rods, nuts and washers and troughs. 


The Shriver Double Acting Piston Diaphragm Pump for the pumping of corrosive, gritty 
and heavy materials can be furnished with all liquid end parts, except the diaphragms, 
made of Monel Metal. 


Shriver Filtration specialists are at your service, without charge Use their experience to 
your profit. Your inquiries are solicited. 


T. SHRIVER & COMPANY 


Eo TAB LIS bh ED 1860 
850 HAMILTON STREET 
HARRISON - N. J. 


A FiL TER PRESS FOR EVER Y PURPOSE 


SHRIVER 


FILTER PRESSES FILTER CLOTH DIAPHRAGM PUMPS 


Shriver Double Acting Piston 
Diaphragm Pump handling up 
to 75 gallons per minute. 
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A New 


Development 


in 


ACIDPROO 
CEMENTS 


By Carl A. Lechner 


Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., Inc. 


CIDPROOF cements are well known to chemical 
engineers, contractors and constructors, be- 
cause in all plants where acids are used, such 

materials have been in use for many years. 

The products used in the past as acidproof cements 
may be divided into two groups: (1) those made 
from litharge and glycerine; (2) the so-called water- 
glass cements, which are mixtures of silicate of soda 
with quartz or sand and gravel. 

Since the use of the litharge and glycerine cements 
has decreased from year to year, because their 
resistance towards the different acids is not only 
irregular, but also rather limited as far as time is 
concerned, they need not be discussed in this article. 

Water-glass cements are, at present, being used 
quite extensively. These mixtures of quartz and 
water-glass, which have been available in the past, 
have many disadvantages, among which slow drying 
is most pertinent. The drying of these cements takes 
place by evaporation of the water in the water-glass 
and, according to the nature of the product itself, it 
takes from two to four weeks for the cement to 
harden entirely. Inasmuch as the hardening starts 
on the surface of the joints, and the water inside of 
the joints has to evaporate through the already 
hardened surfaces, that part of the cement which is 
inside of the joints will remain soft for a period df 
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time, the length of 
which can not be 
determined in most 
‘ases, 

It is, of course, 
possible to accele- 
rate the drying by 
heating the appar- 
atus or masonry in question, but this practice is not 
only costly, but in some cases, such as suction filters, 
it is impossible to subject the entire apparatus to 
heat and there is necessarily considerable delay 
until the apparatus can be used. 

Another disadvantage of the old type waterglass 
cements is that the waterglass does not form a 
chemical combination with quartz or gravel and 
consequently remains as silicate of soda. In order to 
render such apparatus acidproof, they must be acid- 
treated, which requires more time, because acid- 
treatments have to be repeated several times with 
intervals for drying. These disadvantages prohibited 
many plants and constructors from using acidproof 
cements, both because of the time element involved, 
and because such treatments did not render apparatus 
and masonry waterproof. Many plants abstained 
from using special cements in most cases and used 
ordinary cement, although the builders always realized 








Sixty tons of acidproof cement alone 

were used in the construction of this 

chimney 80 meters high, lined with acid- 
proof slabs and cement 
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Pure 


PHTHALIC 
ANHYDRIDE 


FLAKE or CRYSTAL 











For Use In 


Anthranlic Acid 
Anthraquinone 
Benzoic Acid 
Bromofluoresceic Acid 
Diamyl] Phthalate 
Dibutyl Phthalate 


Diethyl Phthalate 


Eosine 


Erythrosine 
Fluorescein 
Phenolphthalein 
Phthalimide 


Tetrachlor Phthalic 
Acid 








N ‘*Selden Brand’? PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE, you have available, one of the 


cheapest, organic acids—a product your organization cannot afford to 


overlook in the development of new processes. 


The extreme purity and freedom from odor and color-forming impurities, 
has made “‘Selden Brand’? PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE, standard for scien- 
tific and industrial use where products of the highest purity are essential. 


Packed in new slack paper lined barrels, ‘‘Selden Brand’? PHTHALIC 
ANHYDRIDE is now available in both the flake and Crystalform. Barrels of 
the flaked material weigh 250 pounds net and the Crystal, 150 pounds net. 


Our Technical Division will be glad to assist you in any way possible 
with technical problems you may have in connection with products 


manufactured from PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE. 





Sales Division 


117 Liberty Street 


New York City 
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THE SELDEN COMPANY 
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A Few of Our Clzents You Know 


Albany Grease (Adam Cook's 
Sons Co.) 

Bakelite Corporation 

B. T. Babbitt, Inc. 

Ceramic Color & Chemical 
Co. 

Eastman Kodak Company 

E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons 

General Chemical Company 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Heller & Merz Co. 

Maxwell House Products Co. 

National Adhesives Corp. 


National Aniline & Chemical 
Co., Inc. 

National Carbon Company 

Parke, Davis & Company 

Pure Oil Company 

Standard Oil Co. of New York 

The Carborundum Co. 

The General Foods Company 

The Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Co. 

United States Bronze Powder 
Works, Inc. 

United States Rubber Co. 

Vanadium Corp. of America 


Carpenter Drums conform to I. C. C. regulations. They are 


widely used for such products as 


soap powders, insecticides, 
greases, plastic materials. 


-chemicals, abrasives, dyes, 
cocoa, spices, foods, drugs, 


TELL IT TO THE JUDGE 


F COURSE, you know your 
product is good ... and al- 
ways uniform. 


But the customer is the judge. 
And he does his judging when 
your product reaches him...not 
when you make it. 


That is the reason for Carpenter 
Drums... the modern shipping 
container ... safe sealed...strong 
... handsome ... convenient ... 
and so much more economical. 


The new Hermetic Type Carpen- 
ter Drum greatly increases the 
quality life of fine chemicals in 
storage and transportation. It 
keeps the high quality which the 
care and research work of your 
chemists have made possible. 


We would like to tell how Car- 
penter Drums will do a good job 
for you. 


CARPENTER CONTAINER CORPORATION 
Executive Offices, 
Technical and Research Departments 


137-147 41st Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Sizes 1 to 51 gallons—10 to 375 pounds. 


CARPENTE 


Complete Manufacturing and Distributing Organizations 








are located at 





BUFFALO, N. Y. 
1200 Niagara Street 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
2731 Papin Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
615 West Pershing Roaa 


CINCINNATI, O. 
June St., & Long Ave., Ivorydale 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
137-147 41st St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
2150 East Huntingdon St. 


CLEVELAND, O. 
2775 Pittsbury Ave. 














The first executive secre tary of the American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers. Frederic J. LeMaistre, con- 
sult nq che mical engineer, is appointed to this ne wly- 
created office and takes up his duties immediately in 
the headquarters of the organization at Philadelphia 

















Calling on the chemical trade in the Orient. Head- 

hunters of the Paiwan tribe carrying an PG. ee eee: 

sulfate of ammonia salesman and propaganda from the 
west to the east side of the island 


oe COMPRESSED GAS MANUFACTURERS’ Assn Inc 
3 HOTEL ASTOR JANUARY 28. 1940 
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Purifying drinking water for New York's 

millions takes large quantities of chlorine 

A one-ton chlorine gas tank being removed 

fo the jet room by means of a crane at the 

Kensico dam, Westchester county, New 
York (Ewing Galloway) 


( ‘ome pre ssed Gras Vanufacture rs (he lou ) hold the ‘i 
seventeenth annual dinner at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, January aS 
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Sodium chlorate destroys weeds 
many. Above, 
/ 


on railroad embankments in Ger- 

a solution in water being sprayed from the engine 

ender, while to the left a right of way is shown before and afte) 
the application ( Keystone Views) ; 














The board of directors’ room at— the 


new offices of Innis, Speiden & Co., in New York, to whicl 
has been transplanted intact the old office from Cliff Street, which dates back almost 
a century. William H. S. Sheffield (insert) is president of the company 

















Merrimac docks and discharging 
towers, Everett, Massachusetts. 





Other 


Merrimac Chemicals 
Include 


Acetic Acid 
Ammonia Alum 
Battery Acid 
Belt Cement 
Butyl Acetate 
Ethyl Acetate 
Glauber’s Salt 
Lacquers 
Muriatic Acid 
Nitric Acid 
Nitre Cake 
Salt Cake 










Merrimac 


ulphuric 


' 





Unloading 
Crude Sulphur 


‘Or - th 12 mu facture 0 


Cc d 
4 | YHIS Merrimac-owned dock and automatic 


tower for the efhcient movement of bulk 





chemicals is an example of the many facilities of 
Merrimac Chemical Co., Inc., for the manufac- 
turing and distributing of acids and other indus- 
trial chemicals. More than eighty tank cars and 
a motor ship, the “Merrimac”, assure prompt 


deliveries by rail and water. 


For quality products —prompt service—complete 


satisfaction specify Merrimac chemicals. 


Manufactu red by 


MERRIMAC CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
118 State Street. Boston. Mass. 


A Division of Monsanto Chemical Works 


Works 


EVERETT, MASS. 
WOBURN, MASS. 


Offices 
148 STATE ST., BOSTON 
10 E. 40th ST., NEW YORK 


























that sooner or later that part of the equipment which 
subjected to the action of acid would have to be 
replaced. 

One of the large European chemical concerns which 
had suffered from these disadvantages for some time, 
took up the problem of creating an acidproof cement 
which was not only acid resistant but also water- 
resistant. Recently, a material has been perfected by 
this organization which does not dry by evaporation, 
but which hardens in itself in an extremely short time. 

These new cements are now available to chemical 
manufacturers and chemical plant builders. They 
are marketed under the name of acidproof cements 
‘Hoechst’? and come in various grades which are 
easily adaptable to the various problems of acid 





Mixing tanks in a chemical plant lined with 
acidproof bricks and cement 


resistancy. They are quick setting. The setting 
starts within three to thirty minutes after application 
and it is practically complete in from 4 to 5 days. 
They are self-hardening even under vacuum, without 
requiring a slow drying process. 


Acid Treatment Unnecessary 


The new cements do not have to be acid treated in 
contrast to other water-glass cements which require 
repeated treatment with diluted mineral acids. This 
means considerable saving in time and eliminates the 
inconvenient drying process. They are a considerable 
time saver for brick linings, as the bottom of brick- 
lined vessels can be used one day after cementing. On 
brick linings work can proceed without delay from 
course to course, regardless of wall thickness. Repairs 
are possible without lengthy shut-downs, as only 
local neutralization of the section under repairs is 
required, for which purpose diluted caustic soda may 
be used. Formerly the apparatus had to be out of 
service for prolonged periods, because the neutraliza- 
tion and drying process had to be applied to the 
whole vessel. 

They are immune against splashed water or rain. 
Stones dampened by atmospheric moisture, can be 
used as they are with these cements, whereas formerly 
these stones had to be dried before using. 

Owing to their slight expansion brickwork does not 
crack, while such cracks with other cements often 
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extend through the whole brick lining especially on 
externally heated vessels and in this way defeat the 
purpose of the brick lining. 

Although they are not sensitive against temporary 
contact with alkali, they should not be in continuous 
contact with alkali. 

The use of completely burned or glazed bricks is 
now possible because the cement is self-setting and 
does not depend on drying. In order to facilitate the 
drying process porous bricks had to be used with the 
old cements, thus reducing the density of the brick 
lining. Narrow joints treated with calcium chloride 
and pointed will make the lining even tighter. They 
have also proven themselves to be suitable for brick 
linings of high chimneys, flues, etc. No squeezing 
out of the joints, causing settling of brick work 
especially of great height, which is a serious source of 
trouble with the slow hardening cements, is encoun- 
tered with their use. 


Six Grades for Specific Purposes 


These cements come in six different grades each of 
which is especially adapted for a specific purpose. The 
difference between these new cements and the water- 
glass cements hitherto known is about the same as 
between cement and lime mortar or loam. Lime 
mortar and loam remain soft when kept from the 
air and dry but slowly in the air. Cement, however, 
sets and hardens of itself. In the same way also 
cement masses made with this acid cement set in 
themselves and after hardening are immediately 
ready for use. In practice quick setting Acid Cements 
will replace slow drying and hardening Acid Cements 
exactly as Cement mortar and concrete have re- 
placed the slow drying and hardening materials. 

Acid cement ‘“Hoechst’’ is excellently suited, as a 
mortar material, for walling in stones and slabs for 
the protection of vessels, receptacles, drain channels, 
etc. from acid attacks, also as a lining and laying 
material in the laying of wall and floor slabs. Diffi- 
cult structures such as chimneys and stacks, which 
are to be protected against acid, may be built with 
this cement. It often happens that lined apparatus 
shows defects, which must be repaired very quickly 
and, if at all possible, without interruption of the 
operation. For this purpose only an immediately 
hardening acid cement, such as this, is of any use. 


Extended Use of Cements 


The usefulness of waterglass cements has been 
greatly extended through acid cements ‘‘Hoechst.”’ 
This has been shown especially also in the manufac- 
turer’s own works, where the consumption of acid 
cement has increased tremendously since the develop- 
ment of the new cement. The waterproof brands 
especially contribute much to the greatly extended 
use to-day of waterglass cements. Thinner acids and 
fumes are the greatest enemies of acid proof apparatus 
and the waterglass cements used heretofore failed 


against thin acids and aggressive waters. Their per- 
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Announcing - . 


a new series of | 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


An early issue of this and other trade publications 
will carry the first of a series of informative and con- 
structive advertisements, featuring the importance 
of alcohol in Science and Industry. 





This series of advertisements is the result of exten- 
sive research into the by-paths of the history of 
Scientific and Industrial development, portraying the 
important work of our chemists and our service 
wherever alcohol is used. 

















U. S. InpustriaL ALCOHOL Co. 


| U.S. InpustriAL CHEMICAL Co., Inc. 


110 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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manency against water, for instance, makes them 
useful also for draining canals, through which, nor- 
mally water, but sometimes, also acid liquids or other 
aggressive water flows. It must be emphasized, 
however, that these cements are not permanently 
resistant against alkalies or against hydrofluoric acid. 


Fields of Application 


Wide fields of application have already been 
opened to the use of this most recent development in 
acidproof cement. It may be used for the lining of 
acid containers, acid washing towers, storing recep- 
tacles, reaction vessels, boilers, nitrating and extract- 
ing vessels, autoclaves and pickling tanks, sewage 
and clearing plants, in drain shafts, in the building of 
chimneys, for the erection of fodder silos and the pro- 
duction of acid-proof floor coverings. Principal con- 
sumers at present are: 

Building industry. Especially the firms engaged in 
the erection of acid-proof buildings and chimneys. 

Chemical factories and related industries. For 
lining of acid vessels, acid washing towers, containers 
for storing, autoclaves, draining and purifying plants, 
chimneys etc. laying of floors. 

Celluloid factories. For storing vessels, nitrating 
vessels, boilers, floors, ete. 

Iron industry with semi-completed and finished 
products, tubing, pulling wire, galvanizing plants, 
enamel works. 

Copper and brass works. 
staining tanks etc. 

Coke oven plants. 
ing by-products. 

Artificial silk industry. 
floors. 

Agriculture. For green fodder silos. 

Leather industry. For the walling of tanning pits. 

Food industry. In storage vessels. Soaking of the 
hardening cement masses essential. 

Oil and fat industry. Storage tanks for fatty acids, 
basins and channels for splitting plants, washing and 
boiling vessels, storage tanks. 

Soap factories. For fat splitting vessels and storage 
vessels for fatty acids and sulfuric acid. 

Explosives industry. For nitrating vessels, bleach- 
ing vats, storage tanks for concentrated acid, ete. 

Distillation plants. For clearing and draining 
plants. 

Clay and fire brick works. 

Wool dye works. For chloride of lime bleaching 
vats. 

Cellulose industry. For boilers, plants for clearing 
and freeing of fibres, chloride of lime bleaching vats, 
floor and wall protection. 


For refining boilers and 
For the vessels used in obtain- 


For storage vessels and 





Connersville Blower Co., Connersville, Ind., announces fol- 
lowing elections: John T. Wilkin, president and chief engineer, 
as general manager; Bernard C. O’Brien, secretary; W. E. New- 
kirk, treasurer; and E. C. Hassler, acting superintendent. 
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New Plant Construction 

















German fertilizer consumption in 1928-29 amounted to 
430,000 metric tons nitrogen, 547,000 tons phosphorus pentoxide, 
and 783,000 tons pure potash, an increased consumption over 
1927-28 of 40,000 tons nitrogen, or 10 per cent; 39,000 tons 
phosphorus pentoxide, or 7 per cent, and 50,000 tons K9O, or 
7 per cent. Ammonium sulfate consumption was reported to 
have diminished during 1928-29. Increases in consumption, 
however, affected the other fertilizer nitrogen carriers, notably 
nitrophoska. 


Sulfurie acid from gypsum is to be attempted in France and 
a plant is to be installed at Saint Chamas. It is expected that 
this will make the country independent of foreign pyrites and 
sulfur supplies. By further development of synthetic ammonia, 
it is expected that supplies of all raw material for the domestic 
requirements of nitric acid will be provided, says the Department 
of Commerce. 


All-American Chemical Products Co., Whittier, Cal., manu- 
facturer of boiler compounds and other chemicals products used 
in oil field work, is constructing a new plant at Downey. 


Weeviline Co., Corpus Christi, Texas, plans erection of plant 
for manufacture of chemical specialties for boll weevil elimination 
to consist of one-story structure to cost about $30,000. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., plans two additions to 
Philadelphia plant to be one-and two-story, estimated to cost 
$50,000 and $75,000 respectively. 


American Potash & Chemical Co. plans to double plant capac- 
ity at estimated cost of $1,500,000. Present potash capacity of 
plant is 73,000 tons per year. 


Vanadium Corp. of America secures deeds to 40 acres of land 
in the lower end of Amherst county, Virginia, where it plans to 
begin operations this spring. 


Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, plans erection of new plant 
and laboratory consisting of three-story and basement building 
to cost about $75,000. 


Chemical Construction Co., Charlotte, N. C., secures property 
adjoining present plant at reported sales price of $20,000 for 
expansion program. 


Viscose Co. plans immediate erection of one-story addition to 
plant at Parkersburg, W. Va., to cost about $150,000 with 
equipment. 


Duriron Co., Dayton, plans construction of new laboratory 
plant at its acid-proof alloy-casting plant, to cost about $100,000. 


Davison Chemical Co. plans to erect two-story addition to 
office building at Curtis Bay at estimated cost of $15,000. 


Southern Phosphate Co., subsidiary of Davison Chemical Co., 
begins construction of plant at Export, near Bartow, Fla. 


Michigan Fertilizer Co., Lansing, plans construction of new 
sulfuric acid plant at estimated cost of $70,000. 


Atlantic Coast Line Co. announces completion of new $200,000 
phosphate terminal at Port Tampa, Fla. 


Nichols Copper Co.’s new copper sulfate plant at El Paso, 
Texas, is soon to be in operation. 
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HOOKER CHEMICALS 









Ever product, every process 
has originated in or passed 
thru our Research Depart- 
ment. We are justly proud 
of this painstaking care in 
development and produc- 
tion. It guarantees you 
Hooker Chemicals of the 
Highest Quality. 


With plants conveniently located 
and our policy of carrying ample 
stocks of materials on hand at all 
times, we are prepared to make 
prompt and efficient deliveries to 
all sections of the country. 


EASTERN 
Plant -- Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





HOOKER CHEMICALS 


Caustic Soda 

Liquid Chlorine 
Bleaching Powder 
Muriatic Acid 
Monochlorbenzene 
Paradichlorbenzene 
Benzoate of Soda 
Benzoic Acid 

Benzoyl Chloride 
Benzyl Alcohol 
Antimony Trichloride 
Ferric Chloride 
Sulphur Monochloride 
Sulphur Dichloride 
Sulphuryl Chloride 
Salt 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL CO. 


WESTERN 


Plant -- Tacoma, Washington 


Sales Office -- 25 Pine St., New York City Sales Office -- Tacoma, Washington 
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Predetermined 


Costs 


Do they Solve the Modern Chemical 
Accounting Problem ? 


By Richard B. Grant, C.P.A. 


O BE efficient, a cost system must give accurate 
figures, must provide them properly, and must 
not pile up unnecessary clerical expense. Few 

cost systems meet all three of these requirements. 
Years ago business was conducted on a less exacting 
basis. Our grandfathers knew what they paid for 
materials and wages, and approximately what their 
selling costs were. They added what they considered 
a safe margin, fixed a selling price, and had no trouble 
making a satisfactory profit. But as competition 
became more keen, there was a growing demand for 
definite information as to exactly what it cost to make 
and market a product. With business organizations 
increasing in size, so that a single department became 
larger than the whole plant a few years before; with 
a tremendous variety of products made under a single 
roof; the problem of securing such cost figures became 
a real one. 
complex one. 


In the chemical industry it is a highly 


Modern Cost Finding Methods 


Accountants answered this demand by developing 
the modern cost finding methods, which have con- 
stantly been improved both in plan and procedure. 
From an accounting standpoint, the cost system of 
to-day is a beautiful piece of work. But from the 
point of view of the executive who attempts to use 
the cost data thus secured, there is still much to be 
desired. 

A certain manufacturer, for example, had installed 
an elaborate cost system. Provision was made for 
recording labor 
material 


‘ach hour of and every ounce of 
used. Factory overhead, direct depart- 
mental, controlled departmental and uncontrolled 
departmental costs were distributed according to 
approved scientific practice. The personnel of the 
cost department was well trained and intelligent. All 
factors were favorable to securing accurate cost 
figures. 
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The goods produced varied widely. 
product, however, 


One particular 
yas produced in such quantity 
that a special department was wholly devoted to it. 
The same employees worked on it week after week, 
and there was no reason why the cost of manufacture 


should vary. Yet an investigation of the cost sum- 
maries revealed a surprising condition. Although 
neither the raw material, bought on long term con- 
tract, nor wages had fluctuated during the period 
examined, nevertheless no two cost figures for this 
product, during the thirteen months were even approx- 
imately alike. 35 per cent of the 
highest. There could be no doubt that the fluetuation 
was in the cost system since the actual costs could not 


The lowest was 


possibly have varied so greatly. 
Inaccurate Cost Data 


As the chain is no stronger than its weakest link, 
so no cost system can be more accurate than the 
accuracy of the data supplied by the manufacturing 
departments. With thousands of requisitions and 
time tickets being handled daily through the plant, 
errors must creep in. It is superhuman to expeet 
exact information from the average time keeper or stock 


clerk. 


an order number will cause erroneous results in two 


A simple transposition of figures in entering 
separate orders. Is it astonishing, then, that cost 
figures are inaccurate and undependable ? Why then 
should an organization spend thousands of dollars 
each year accumulating useless data ? 

Predetermined referred to as 
standard costs, seem to furnish the solution for the 


costs, sometimes 


chemical executive. Standard costs are merely costs 
that are figured in advance, at the time the selling 
prices are set, instead of after the manufacturing is 
done. In other words—imagine the production 
division to be a separate concern which quotes a price 
to the sales division 
profit. 


such price designed to earn no 


bw 
~J 
“I 








REG_U.S. PAT. OF ©" 


Bichromate of Soda 
Bichromate of Potash 
Chromic Acid 
Oxalic Acid 


a 


‘“Mutualize Your Chrome Department” 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL Co. OF AMERICA 


270 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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Under such a system, a cost department is main- 
tained, but instead of being composed of many junior 
clerks mechanically grinding out figures day after day, 
the department is more in the nature of an engineering 
staff which carefully figures the cost on a few products 
at a time for the purpose of checking up on the pre- 
determined costs. The figures thus determined are 
used in the accounting work until some change in 
manufacturing conditions warrants a modification. 

This is, after all, a logical procedure. Before a new 
chemical can be placed upon the market, a selling 
price must be established. Obviously, this must be 
done from a predetermined or estimated cost. In 
modern practice, with scientifically analysed cost 
data available, such a cost estimate should be prac- 
tically 100 per cent right. 

The business enterprise of to-day usually combines 
both manufacturing and sales departments, and the 
accounting system shows what the profits have been 
for the combined efforts of both. This is because the 
manufactured product, when sold, is charged to 
“Cost of Goods Sold,” at the manufacturing cost as 
determined by the cost department. If the profit is 
less than expected or is in red figures, it is always 
difficult and frequently impossible to determine why 
and where the loss occurred, and serves as a perfect 
alibi for the sales manager. 

But if the production manager is required to turn 
the product over to the stock room at the predeter- 
mined cost, he will be more careful of operating 
expenses, knowing that he will be judged by the 
relation of those expenses to the value of the product 
as figured at the predetermined costs. Similarly, the 
sales manager knows in advance the cost to him of the 
goods he is to sell, and he must earn a profit over this 
cost, or explain why. Neither manufacturing nor 
sales can ‘‘pass the buck”’ to the other. 


Conservative Valuation on Inventory 


Another advantage of standard costs is the con- 
servative valuation placed on inventory of “Work in 
Process” and ‘Finished Goods.” Actual costs are 
almost invariably higher than standard costs, due to 
mistakes in manufacturing methods and _ practice. 
These mistakes in manufacturing are actually losses, 
since selling prices have been established on the basis 
of the predetermined costs. There should be no 
excuse, therefore, for pricing inventory at the actual 
cost, if the standard cost is lower. 
capitalizing losses. 


That is merely 


Moreover, by-product accounting, the bane of the 
chemical manufacturer is easily handled by standard 
costs. The fact that the cost figures are set in ad- 
vance, and the plant manager is given credit for what 
he produces, priced at these standard rates, makes it 
well-nigh impossible to doctor the cost figures except 
by collusion with the cost department. 

Standard, or predetermined, costs are new, and are 
as yet only partially understood by most mapufac- 
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turers. In fact, many accountants still decline to 
take them seriously. Possibly this is due to the 
accountant’s training, which has drilled into him the 
principle that all figures on the books shall be actual— 
not estimates. 

Yet, frankly, what item on the balance sheet is not 
to some extent an estimate ? The only item thereon 
affected by costs—actual or standard—is the inven- 
tory. That is obviously an estimate. Shut down a 
plant, and put a crew at counting what is on hand, 
pricing and extending each item and adding them up. 
When they are through, put another gang at the same 
job. Who is optimistic enough to believe the two 
totals will be the same? Thus it is seen that the 
inventory, however priced, is necessarily an estimate, 
and such an objection is without solid foundation. 











Freight Rate Changes 








New York Public Service Commission approves a change in 
the classification governing the shipment of caustic potash by the 
New York Central and the West Shore Railroads as follows: New 
York Central (East), carload, minimum weight in tankcears 
subject to rule 35 of O. C. and in other than tankears, 36,000 
pounds, from Solvay and Syracuse to Albany, Green Island, 
Schenectady, and Troy, on the New York Central, and from 
Solvay to Albany, South Schenectady, and Voorheesville on the 
West Shore, 13 cents a hundredweight. These are reductions. 
Also of the West Shore, same classifications, from Syracuse to 
Albany, South Schenectady and Voorheesville, 13 cents a hundred- 
weight. These are reductions also. 
March 4. 

Commission also approves a change in classification gov- 
erning shipment of potash by the New York Central and 
West Shore Railroads as follows: New York Central (East), 
potash (caustic) carload, minimum weight is tank cars 36,000 
pounds, from Solvay and Syracuse to Albany, Green Island, 
Schenectady and Troy, on New York Central, and from Solvay 
to Albany, South Schenectady and Voorheesville on West Shore, 
13¢ per ewt. 


Both schedules are effective 


On the West Shore, same commodity, same classi- 
fications, from Syracuse to Albany, South Schenectady and Voor- 
heesville, 13¢ per ewt. All represent reductions. 
effective March 14, 1930. 


Both schedules 


Interstate Commerce Commission refuses to amend its safety 
rules to permit the Navy Department to order from the A. O. 
Smith Corp., Milwaukee, six helium tankears having welded 
spheres as containers. Commission held that proposed specifica- 
tions for construction of multiple-sphere tankcars were “not 
shown to be in accord with the best known means for securing 


safety in transit. 


General American Tank Car Corp., New York, is the manu- 
facturer of the all-aluminum car for transporting acetic acid, 
acetic anhydride and formaldehyde, which headed the story, 
“Shipping Gases,”’ which appeared on page 171, of our February, 
1930, issue. L. A. Belding is sales manager of the company. 

Anglo-Chilean Nitrate Co. places order for 24 large revolving 


shovels with Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
nitrate in Northern Chile. 


Shovels will be used for mining 


Ethyl Products Corp. plans manufacture of alcohol from frozen 
beets and potatoes in plant at Johnstown, Col. 
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German Potash Producers Adjust 
Their Rock Salt Differences 


German potash producers adjust differences in the rock-salt 
syndicate, arising out of the dissatisfaction of the Salzdelfurth 
concern with its sales quota, and form three other by-product 
syndicates. A covering trust, the Interessengemeinschaft der 
deutschen Kaliidustrie G.m. b. H., has also been formed, accord- 
ing to the Department of Commerce. This trust is capitalized 
at 300,000 marks. 

The syndicate agreements establish a uniform sales and pro- 
duction quota policy for rock salt, bromine, magnesia chloride 
and epsom salt. The Salzdetfurth concern, formerly opposed to 
the rock-salt syndicate, is understood to have been granted a 
rock salt production quota of 32 per cent, an increase of 4 per cent, 
in exchange for a two per cent increase in epsom salt production 
to the Wimtershall concern. 

The new contract prolongs the four syndicates from June 30, 
1930, to June 30, 1935. The epsom salt producers, formerly 
joined in a loose price convention, have formed a firm syndicate. 




















THE LONG AND THE SHORT OF IT 
Hicle in the Kankakee (Ill.) News 





Compagnie des Phosphates Tunisiens, the second largest 
phosphate mining company in Tunisia, marketed 424,815 metric 
tons of phosphates during 1929 as compared with 347,108 metric 
tons during 1928—an increase of 22 per cent. This increase was 
chiefly due to the larger deliveries of phosphates for metallurgical 
purposes and for use in the electric furnace process. Deliveries 
of phosphates of this type rose from 141,149 tons in 1928 to 
213,479 tons in 1929, according to the Department of Commerce. 


Adolph Hurst & Co., New York, is appointed sole United 
States selling agent by Byk-Gulden-Werke, manufacturer of 
lactic acid and calcium lactate, Berlin. 


John Lucas & Co.’s plant at Gibbsboro, N. J., is partially 


destroyed by fire, February 21, with estimated damage of 
$500,000. 


Southern Planters & Phosphate Co.’s plant at Greenville, S. C., 
is destroyed by fire, February 8, with reported loss of $600,000. 


Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo., pub- 
lishes an attractive 80-page booklet descriptive of its products. 
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Italian Acetone Production 
Raises Butyl Alcohol Problem 


Production of acetone in Italy by the fermentation process 
has raised a problem with regard to the disposal of the butyl 
alcohol obtained simultaneously (the proportions being one part 
of acetone to two of the alcohol). In order to render the process 
economic, sufficient outlets for the butyl aleohol must be found, 
and it is now suggested that it should be used for denaturing 
alcohol, says ‘‘L’Industria Chimica.” Italian production of the 
latter in the financial year 1926-27 amounted to 213,297 hecto- 
litres, and has probably increased by now to 250,000 hectolitres: 
so that the use of a minimum of 2 per cent. of butyl alcohol as a 
denaturant would require 5,000 hectolitres of the latter. 

In 1928 and 1929 Italy, apart from her own production, im- 
ported much material for denaturing purposes. The use of 
5,000 hectolitres of butyl alcohol for the purpose would corre- 
spond to a production of half as much acetone, which would cut 
the imports of the latter down to about half of their present value. 
At the moment, the denaturants in greatest demand are acetone 
oil, crude methyl alcohol, crude benzene, and acetone. 


Ruhr Chemical Co. Experiments 
with Synthetic Fuel from Coke 


Ruhr Chemical Co., Holten, Germany, is experimenting with 
production of synthetic fuel from coke after a process called 
“‘benzol synthesis” by Geheimrat Fischer of the Coal Research 
Institute at Muelheim in the Ruhr. 

The tests, which are being made on a large scale to determine 
the practicalness of the process, are of the greatest importance 
for the scientific as well as the industrial world. Herr Fischer’s 
process differs from those employed by the dye trust and Dr. 
Bergius in that only ordinary pressure and medium temperature 
are applied. 

The basic materials used for the experiments are soluble glass, 
furnace gas, generator gas, smelting work gas and mixtures of 
carbureted hydrogen and furnace gas. All the products of the oil 
industry, from benzine to solid paraffin, are extracted directly in 
pure conditions. Five tons of coke are needed to extract one long 
ton of benzine. 








New Incorporations 

















Melt-Ice Company, chemicals for snow removal—R. M. Johnson, 375 Fulton 
Street, Brooklyn, 5,000 sh. 


Glickman’s scientific laboratories, chemicals— 
Manhattan, 10,000 shares. 

Chemical Construction Co., Wilmington, 
Trust Company of America, 1,000 shs. com. 

N. Y. Laboratory Products, pharmaceutical products—W. S. Anderson, 

2 Lexington Ave., 500 shs. 

OM. W. Parsons, ‘imports and Plymouth organic laboratories, 
Ogren & Severy, 149 Broadway, 50,000 sh. 

Surgical Service Co., Trenton, manufacture chemicals— Joseph J 
Trenton, 50,000 sh. 

Blue Star Chemical Co.—S. Schleimer, 5 Columbus Circle, 9,000 sh. 

Antazma Corporation of America, Dover, Del., drugs, chemicals—United 
States Corporation Company, 60,000 shs. com. 

Wetterwald & Pfister Co., Inc., Brooklyn, dye stuffs—Corporation Trust Co. 
of —* $100,000, 500 shs com. 

The Koppers Research Corp., Wilmington, Del., research—Corporation 

Trust Co. of Aanesln, 10,000 shs com. 

Sydruth Laboratories, Rochester, N. Y., Chemicals—E. Nichols, Rochester, 
100 shs com. 

Glowcard Corp., New York 
Del., 1,000 shs com. 

Dairy Service Laboratories, chemical research—M. Leffert, 113 W. 42nd st., 
100 shs com. 

Copra Oil Refineries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., coconut, vegetable and syn- 
thetic oils—Corporation Guarantee and Trust Co., $500,000, 50,000 shs com. 


Ray X., Inc., Wilmington, Del., chemicals—Corporation 


America, 60,000 shs com. 

Liquid Air Corp., New York City, petroleum, rock, carbon, oils, natural gas— 
Prentice Hall, Inc., 100,000 shs com. 

South Jersey Colloidal Phosphate Co., Philadelphia, Pa., fertilizer materials— 
Corporation Guarantee and Trust Co., $10,000, 10,000 shs com. 

ampbell Laboratories, chemicals—C. Kraft, 2 Lafayette St., $20,000. 

National Cleansing Compounds Ltd., Regina Sask., 50,000 no par shares— 
Walter Leslie, Alexander Garden, James D. Dawson. 

Bird-Archer eo aneete, Ltd., Montreal, Que., $10,000, chemicals—Charles A. 
Bird, Harry W. Steele, Raymond J. Walsh. 

Fitzgera. d Laboratories of Canada, Ltd., of Salut Ste. Marie, Ont., $50,000 
and 10,000 shares of no par value, metallurgy, and chemical engineering— 
John A. McPhail, Robert A. Campbell, James N. McNeil. 

Yorkton Chemical Company, Ltd., Yorkton, Sask., $100,000, 60,000 no par 
shares—Alfred R. Reusch, Francis B. Reusch, Albert J. Logan. 


S. W. Smith, 41 Union Square, 


Del., chemicals—Corporation 


chemicals— 


. Felcone, 


, chemicals—Martin Hutchinson, Wilmington, 


Trust Co. of 
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United States Leads World 
in Production of Coal Tar 


United States leads the world in the production of coal tar, 
the present output approximating 2,500,000 metric tons a year, 
according to the chemical division of the Department of Com- 
merce. An examination of the data available indicates that 
Germany and the United Kingdom are the leading European 
producers. 

German tar consumption by 148 distillation plants in 1927 
amounted to 1,429,630 metric tons, against 1,234,106 in 1926, 
and 1,224,606 in 1913, according to official German statistics. Of 
the total consumption in 1927, 83 per cent was of coke-plant tar 
and 16 per cent of gas-house tar. 

In 1927, 659,327 metric tons of tar pitch, as compared with 
562,000 metric tons in 1926, and 220,863 metric tons of prepared 
tar, distilled tar and tar varnishes, against 177,681 metric tons 
in 1926, were produced in various German coke ovens and gas 
works. The increase in production has been attributed to the 
growth of motorization. Indications are that the cost of raw 
materials consumed by the tar plants in 1927 was the cause of 
the increase in the value of the finished products; the average 
value per ton of coke and gas-plant tar was 25 per cent higher 
in 1927 than in 1926. The geographical distribution of coal tar 
plants in Germany in 1927 was as follows:—Prussia, 94; Baden, 
6; Saxony, 12, Hessia, 5; Bavaria, 11; elsewhere, 15. 

Germany has 16 lignite (brown coal) tar-distillation plants, 
which in 1927 consumed 192,000 metric tons of lignite tar, 
valued at 17,958,000 marks, and turned out 27,521,000 marks 
worth of products. 


During the first eleven months of 1929, exports of coal tar 
amounted to 132,480 metric tons, of which nearly 80 per cent 
went to France. The next most important purchasers were the 
Netherlands and Poland, respectively. Imports during the first 
eleven months of 1929 totaled 27,540 metric tons. Approx- 
imately 80 per cent originated in the Saar and in Polish Upper 
Silesia, with the Saar preponderantly the most important con- 
tributor of the two. 

It is estimated that one-fourth of the British by-products oven 
are in Yorkshire. According to a report of the royal coal com- 
mission in 1925, the number of companies turning out products 
of the coal distillation industry in 1924 was ninety-six, including 
116 plants with 8,807 ovens operating on the average. In 1924 
the mines department reported that there were 9,067 ovens in 
operation. 

According to an official British publication, the total produc- 
tion of coal tar and pitch in the United Kingdom in 1927 
amounted to 1,779,269 and 506,628 tons, respectively. Of these 
totals, 200,051 tons of tar and 68,152 tons of pitch pertained to 
Scotland. 

Exports of coal tar showed nearly a twofold quantity increase 


in 1929 (32,261 tons), as compared with shipments of 18,637 tons 
in 1927. 





German sulfuric acid production in 1928 was 1,555,000 metric 
tons, compared with 1,448,000 tons for 1927, an increase of 
7 per cent. The increased production of sulfuric acid resulted in 
a 10 per cent increase in consumption of pyrites and a 5 per cent 
increase in the consumption of zinc blendes. The consumption 
of sulfuric acid by the Central German chemical plants increased 
30 per cent in 1928, says the Department of Commerce. 


German Potash Syndicate’s sales for January, 1930, totaled 
186,000 metric tons, according to the Department of Commerce. 
Although this figure is 13 per cent greater than the sales during 
the corresponding month of 1929 it is 16,000 tons under the fig- 
ure for January, 1928. 
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Canadian Industries, Ltd., Makes 
Good Progress in New Sulfuric Plant 


Canadian Industries, Ltd., is making good progress with the 
construction of its new plant for the manufacture of sulfuric 
acid at Copper Cliff, in the Sudbury district of Northern Ontario. 
Its capacity will be approximately 150 tons of sulfuric acid per 
day. The contact process will be employed for converting the 
sulfur dioxide gases from the smelter converters of the Inter- 
national Nickel Co. adjoining. Plans are now being completed 
for the new nitre cake plant, work on which will be started 
shortly. In this plant sodium sulfate shipped in from Sas- 
katchewan, will be converted into nitre cake for the International 
Nickel Co., the output depending largely on the amount needed 
for their requirements. The Canadian Industries program for 
the Sudbury district calls for the expenditure of about 1,500,000 
dollars. 





I. G. Farbenindustrie Curtails 
Nitrogen Output at Leuna Plant 


An average daily output of 1,500 tons of nitrogen, amounting 
to practically 550,000 metric tons annually, has probably been 
the recent actual production of the Leunawerke of the I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G., according to the Department of Com- 
merce. The present output has been retarded to 1,200 tons daily, 
or two-thirds capacity, owing to the seasonal depression of 
fertilizer markets. Current stocks on hand, however, are rather 
large, the giant Leuna silos showing at least 150,000 tons of salt 
in stock, of their storage capacity of 250,000 tons. The present 
pay roll of the Leunawerke, day and night shifts, lists 20,000 
employees. It is calculated that one-half of the Leuna pro- 
duction enters the manufacture of fertilizer salts, ammonium 
sulfate, and calcium nitrate at the works, while the other half is 
exported as anhydrous ammonia, or aqua ammonia, for processing, 
or to the open market. 





New Fertilizer Laws in China 


Ministry of Agriculture has recently passed a law by which 
every bag of fertilizer, whether manufactured in China or im- 
ported, before being offered for sale must bear a certificate to the 
effect that it has been examined and passed by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. A bureau has been established in Shanghai to 
carry out these regulations, and a charge of one per cent of the 
duty-paying value of the cargo is levied on each shipment 
imported. 





Russia’s co-ordinating chemical council of the Supreme Indus- 
trial Council of the U. S. S. R. has decided to undertake the 
manufacture in Russia of acetone and butyl alcohol by the 
fermentation process. A factory with a capacity of 1,000 tons 
of acetone and 2,000 tons of butyl alcohol is to be erected im- 
mediately. The factory is to be built in the Tschetschenzen 
District of the Caucasus, where adequate supplies of maize as 
raw material are expected to be available. 


French production of chlorine is estimated at about 25,000 
tons per year. The principal outlet is in the manufacture of 
chlorates at a little over 8,000 tons per year. The sodium 
chlorate is finding its main use as a weed killer for gardens, 
streets, and particularly for railroad permanent ways. 


Celotex Co. announces development of new product for 
dynamite base. It is reclaiming waste from surplus manufac- 
turing water and making from it a special material for use in the 
manufacture of dynamite and other explosives. 
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Exports of Chemicals in 1929 Show 
Gain of 13 Per Cent in Value 


Total exports of chemicals and related products from the 
United States in 1929 surpassed the $200,000,000 mark for the 
first time in history (excluding the abnormal war period). The 
value, $211,579,000, represented a gain of 13 per cent, or nearly 
$25,000,000 over the 1928 figure, but was $22,000,000 below the 
import total, reports the chemical division, Department of 
Commerce. The increase was attributable to general advances 
in the majority of groups comprising the total rather than to any 
abnormally large gains in one or two branches of the industry 
offset by equally conspicuous losses in other branches as in the 
case of imports. 

In the import trade, which reached $233,496,000 a gain of 
4 per cent over the 1928 figure, there were such exceptional per- 
centage increases as 70 in synthetic camphor, 32 in pyrites, 33 
in quinine sulfate, 71 in alkaloids, 33 in menthol, 140 in crude 
glycerine, 59 in crude potassium bitartrate or argols, 33 in cal- 
cium cyanamide, and 110 in guano, while declines occurred in 
receipts of creosote which fell 27 per cent; in ammonium-sulfate- 
nitrate, 82; tankage, 37; ammonium sulfate, 59; bone phosphate, 
37 per cent, as well as numerous smaller losses. 


United States Foreign Trade in Chemicals and 
Allied Products in 1929, with Per Cent of 
Change from 1928 


(Value in thousands of dollars) 


Exports Imports 

Items Value Inc. alue Inc. 
Naval stores, gums and resins ............. $ 30,998 17 $ 35,638 15 
Crude drugs and botanicals............... 3,690 13 10,581 T2 
I eS s iy SL Le Weyl ai diese iGO ERIS Ie cooks a 14,972 12 
Essential oils 2,436 29 7,576 13 
ee SS Orie Te 17,649 23 1,508 32 
US Ar re re ee er 2,190 3 2.713 *.. 
Matches. EE er ere 138 1 3,435 62 
Coal-tar products....... ee eee ree 18,059 27 22,824 T4 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. . 21,282 4 6,422 24 


ROMER ID MUONINDINOIID 5.05 566 6c, db. 0.4 6 @ wd 016-0 
Pigments, paints and varnishes 
Fertilizers and materials. eye 
Soaps and toilet preparations 


42,651 6 30,644 27 
29,119 14 K 
20,444 27 72,340 [7 
16,059 2 6,941 3 


233,496 7 





i caigin sinless 0 PAS Oe Se ee 211,579 13 


Vat Dyes Lead Synthetic 
Color Imports During 1929 


Vat dyes constituted the leading class of synthetic color imports 
last year, according to the United States Tariff Commission. 
Imports of these dyes amounted to 2,696,124 pounds, or 42.06 
per cent of the total, while the next group of colors, acid dyes, 
amounted to 1,467,379 pounds, or 22.89 per cent of the total 
brought in. 


Total dye imports for the year are given as 6,410,355 pounds, 
with an invoice-value of 15,359,058, compared with 5,351,961 
pounds and a value of $4,321,867 during 1928. The 1929 imports 
were the largest for any previous year since 1914 when the 
United States, still dependent upon foreign manufacturers for its 
textile dyestuffs, imported 45,950,895 pounds with a value of 
$9,502,714. 

An interesting feature of last year’s dye imports was a further 
falling off in the arrival of basic colors, which amounted to 366,868 
pounds, of 5.72 per cent of the total, as against 424,968 pounds 
or 7.94 per cent of the total in 1928. 





American Can Co. plans to place on the market a cellulose con- 
tainer, out of material produced by the Eastman Kodak Co. and 
known by the trade name of “makelite.” 

American Chemical Co. sues Brooklyn & Buffalo Navigation 
Co. for cargo of phosphate rock worth $25,000 lost four years ago. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. places advertising account 
with Lawrence Fertig Co., New York. 
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United States Coal Tar Imports 
From Canada Lower in First Half 


During the first half of 1929, Canada exported 147,221 imperial 
gallons of coal tar and pitch, valued at $13,096, and 537,200 
imperial gallons of creosote oil, valued at $85,102, to the United 
States, the comparative shipments during the first half of 1928 
having been 219,392 imperial gallons of coal tar and pitch, value 
$15,592, and 636,222 imperial gallons of creosote oil, value 
$104,537. Declared exports of cresote oil from Sydney, Nova 
Scotia, to the United States had an aggregate value of $70,084 
for the first half of 1929 as compared with $55,394 for the first 
half of 1928. 





Diversion of industrial alcohol into bootleg channels in 1929 
did not exceed 3 per cent of the 106,955,000 gallons of commercial 
alcohol produced, according to Prohibition Commissioner Doran. 
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American Cyanamid and Subsidiaries 
Continue with Expansion Program 


American Cyanamid Acquires Chemical Construction, 
Lederle Laboratories, Passaic Color and Garfield 
Aniline—Kalbfleisch Forms Arizona Chemical Co., 
and Acquires Jarecki Chemical, Superior Chemical 
and Superior Bauxite. 


American Cyanamid Co. purchases controlling interest in 


Chemical Construction Co., Charlotte, N. C., and acquires ° 


Lederle Antitoxin Laboratories, New York; Passaic Color Co., 
Passaic, N. J., and Garfield Aniline Works, Garfield, N. J. 

Chemical Construction Co. has constructed chemical plants 
of various kinds in the United States and in foreign countries. 
Duke Power Co. had purchased control which it later trans- 
ferred to the American Cyanamid Co., which plans to expand 
the activities of the acquired company. 

Lederle Antitoxin Laboratories as Lederle Laboratories, Inc. 
will control Davis & Cook, Inc., American Cyanamid sub- 
sidiary. 

The businesses of the Passaic Color Co. and the Garfield 
Aniline Works will be consolidated with that of the Caleo Chem- 
ical Co., Bound Brook, N. J., another Cyanamid subsidiary. 
This later company will take over sales and production opera- 
tions. Production of direct, acid, chrome and vat colors will be 
continued. 

Kalbfleisch Corp. forms Arizona Chemical Co. to take over 
natural salt cake deposits near Clarkdale, Ariz., formerly operated 
by Sodium Products Corp.; purchases from Armour Fertilizer 
Works the aluminum sulfate plant and business of the Jarecki 
Chemical Co., Cincinnati; and acquires the assets of Superior 
Chemical Co., Joliet, Ill., and Superior Bauxite Co., Bauxite, 
Ark. 

Arizona Chemical Corp. will be operated by the Kalbfleisch 
Corp. and sale of its products handled by the latter company and 
A. Klipstein & Co., New York. The principal product of this 
company will be salt cake for the paper, glass, stockfeed and 
other industries. This production will fill the demand which has 
been filled in the past, to a large extent, by importations of salt 
cake from Europe. Extensive alterations and additions to the 
present equipment will be made, and it is expected the plant of 
the new company will be in operation by April 1. 

No change is contemplated in the operations of the plant of 
Jarecki Chemical Co., and the Isaac Winkler & Bro. Co., Cin- 
cinnati, will continue as selling agents. 

Superior Chemical operates a large chemical plant at Joliet, 
having as its principal products sodium aluminum sulfate, sul- 
fate of alumina and potash alum, and through its affiliated com- 
pany, the Superior Bauxite, operates bauxite ore mines and an 
ore-drying plant at Bauxite, Ark. 

Harry L. Derby, president, Kalbfleisch, Corp., has been elected 
head of the Superior Chemical, but otherwise management of the 
acquired concern will be continued without further changes under 
the direction of the Kalbfleisch company. 





Silica Gel Dehydration & Refrigeration, Inc., is incorporated 
in Maryland, with capital of 50,000 shares of Class A stock, par 
$100 and 1,000 shares of no-par common, to engage in all forms 
of refrigeration, air-cooling, and dehydration. Officers 
directors of Silica Gel will manage the new company. 


and 
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Muscle Shoals Investigations 
Again Occupy Legislatots 


Muscle Shoals occupies the attention of two committees of 
Congress during the past month. In the House, the military 
affairs committee has been giving detailed consideration to the 
proposed lease of the American Cyanamid Co., a proposition 
which has been before it for a number of years. William B. Bell, 
president of the company, has been present at all the hearings to 
answer questions and explain various provisions of the proposed 
lease. 

The lobby investigating committee of the Senate has had 
before it all those who have worked for legislation embodying the 
American Cyanamid Co.’s proposal. These have included 
officials of the Tennessee River Improvement Association; 
Chester Gray, Washington representative, American Farm 
Bureau Federation; O. M. Kile, Washington writer and publicity 
man; and William B. Bell. The latter admitted that his com- 
pany had spent $168,706.88 in an effort to have Congress approve 
its offer for Muscle Shoals. Any connection between the Ten- 
nessee River Improvement Association, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and the American Cyanamid Co. was denied 
during the hearings. O. M. Kile admitted having received 
$43,292 from the American Cyanamid Co. during the past three 
years for publicity work in connection with the Muscle Shoals 
offer. 





Union Solvents Announces Acetone 
And Butyl Alcohol Production 


Union Solvents Corp., organized in July, 1929, to manufacture 
normal butyl alcohol and chemically pure acetone, announces 
that it is now prepared to manufacture and deliver these products 
from its Cincinnati plant, which is now in commercial produc- 
tion. The company has paid-up capital of $1,000,000 and 
occupies plant acquired from Rossville Commercial Alcohol Corp., 
formerly Federal Products Co., at Carthage, near Cincinnati. 
Chemical Solvents, Inc., New York, is sales agent for the com- 
pany. 

Officers of the company are Bernard E. Pollak, chairman; 
Jule P. Carter, president; Nathaniel Frutkow, vice-president; 
James C. Soelle, treasurer; and A. C. Sharpell, Jr., secretary. 
In addition to the officers the following are members of the board 
of directors: EF. M. Allen, president, Mathieson Alkali Works, 
W.S. Kies, N. P. Rathvon, Charles Bedaux, Robert D. Clarke 
Edward Lasker, Arthur G. Hayes and Theodore Schulze 





Fifth Drug and Chemical Dinner 
Held by N. Y. Board of Trade 


Drug and Chemical section, New York Board of Trade, holds 
fifth drug, chemical and allied trades dinner at the Hotel Roose- 
velt, New York, March 4. Over five hundred attended the 
gathering which was the most successful of its kind. Charles A. 
Prickitt, Upjohn Co., chairman of the section, made his annual 
report following the reception and dinner, and then turned the 
meeting over to Dr. H. Sherman Baketel, president, Reed & 
Carnrick and president, American Pharmaceutical Manufac- 
turers Association, who acted as toastmaster. 

The speaker of the evening was Col. John T. Axton, U.S. A., 
retired, and now a member of the faculty, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. Other speakers included Charles C. 
Concannon, chief, Chemical Division, Department of Commerce; 
W. J. L. Banham, president, New York Board of Trade; 
Mr. Baker of Bay Ridge. 


and 
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Lord Melchett, chairman, Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
is in South Africa investigating possibilities of producing oil and 
gasoline from that country’s low grade coal. Application of the 
I. C. I. coal-distilling process will be studied. He will also confer 
with officials of DeBeers Co. and African Explosives & Indus- 
tries, with which Imperial Chemical Industries has a large asso- 
ciation of interests, with regard to development possibilities in 
explosives and fertilizers. 


George W. Truxal is appointed chemical sales manager, Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron Co., Cleveland, to succeed the late Charles B. 
Hall, who died in December. Mr. Truxal has been connected 
with Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. in various departments for 22 
years. Company’s chemical products consist principally of 
acetate of lime, methanol, methyl acetone, wood creosote oils, 
hardwood pitch, acetone, acetic acid and formaldehyde. 


Dr. Samuel E. Sheppard, assistant director, research depart- 
ment, Eastman Kodak Co., is awarded William H. Nichols 
medal, New York section, American Chemical Society for 1930. 
Presentation will be made March 14 at joint meeting of American 
Chemical Society, Society of Chemical Industry, Societe de 
Chimie Industrielle, and the American Electrochemical Society, 
in the Chemists’ Club, New York. 


George Eastman, founder and chairman of the board, Eastman 
Kodak Co., is chosen by the Institute of Chemists to receive its 
medal award for 1930. This medal is awarded for noteworthy 
and outstanding service to the science of chemistry and the pro- 
fession of chemist in America. 


Dr. Irving Langmuir, associate director, research laboratory, 
General Electric Co., is chosen to receive the Willard Gibbs 
Medal of the Chicago section, American Chemical Society for 
1930. Medal will be presented at the annual Willard Gibbs 
banquet, May 24. 


Eric P. Swenson, president, Freeport Texas Co., brings $1,000, 
000 libel suit in Supreme Court against investment banking firm 
of John L. Williams & Sons, Richmond, Va., for alleged false 
statements impugning his good faith in his acts as president. 


William J. Warren is elected treasurer, Merrimac Chemical 
Co., succeeding William M. Rand, who continues with the com- 
pany as vice-president in charge of sales. Thomas Nelson Per- 
kins was elected a director. 


‘ 


Pierre S. du Pont, chairman of the board, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., testifies, February 27, against the 
Eighteenth Amendment and prohibition, before the House 
Judiciary Committee. 


A. 8. Fox, formerly research director, Grasselli Powder Co., 
resigns from E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. to become asso- 
ciated with Burton Explesives, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Marston Taylor Bogert, professor of organic chemistry, 
Columbia University, is elected an honorary member of the Royal 
Society of Sciences and Letters of Bohemia. 


William Hoskins, consulting chemist, Chicago, is tendered a 
dinner by the Chicago Chemists’ Club in honor of his completion 
of fifty years of professional practice. 


Dr. H. E. Foote is appointed to the Industrial Fellowship on 
Oxygen, Mellon Institute. Fellowship has been established by 
Gas Industries Co., Inc., Pittsburgh. 


Dr. F. Bergius is succeeded as director, Deutsche Bergin A. G. 
fur Kohle-und Erdolchemie, Heidelberg, by F. Koch. 
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William H. Nichols 


William H. Nichols, chairman of the board, Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp., and past president and charter member of the 
American Chemical Society, dies in Honolulu, February 21, 
aged 78. 

Born in Brooklyn, Jan. 9, 1852, the son of George Henry and 
Sarah Harris Nichols. He attend- 
ed the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute for three years and 
then entered New York Uni- 
versity, where he was graduated 
in 1870 as Bachelor of Science. 
Three years later he received the 
additional degree of Master of 
Science. A generation later 
his achievements as an industrial 
chemist and as an _ educator 
through his services to the Poly- 
technic Institute and New York 
University brought him several 
honorary degrees, Lafayette Col- 
lege and New York University 
made him a Doctor of Laws, Columbia, the University of 
Pittsburgh and Tufts a Doctor of Science. 

For half a century he was a manufacturing chemist, copper 
refiner and smelter, and for at least thirty years of this long 
career he was one of the leaders in these fields of activity. In 
1870, when he was just out of college, he founded his own chem- 
ical business, and as he was under age he used his father’s name, 
calling the firm G. H. Nichols & Co., which was later incorporated 
as the Nichols Chemical Co. 

In 1899 he established the General Chemical Co., the first 
chemical merger which took over the chemical departments of 
the old company. He was its first president and held the office 
until 1907, retiring to the chairmanship of the board, a post he 
retained until 1920, when, with the formation of the Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., he became chairman of the board of that 
organization. Coincident with these operations he carried on a 
large copper refining business through the Nichols Copper Co., 
which owned one of the largest plants of its kind on Newtown 
Creek, Brooklyn, where ores were brought from most of the cop- 
per producing countries of the world. He was president of this 
company from 1890 to 1918. 





At his death Mr. Nichols still held many directorships, among 
them those of the Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co., Semet-Solvay 
Co., Solvay Process Co. and the Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 

At the entrance of the United States into the World War he 
was appointed chairman of the committee on chemicals of the 
Council of National Defense. He was an incorporator and former 
president, American Chemical Society and a former president, 
Society of the Chemical Industry. 

For many years he had been one of the trustees of New York 
University and a member of its council. As Vice-President of the 
council, he took the place of Chancellor Brown last June, per- 
forming the duties of chancellor during the commencement 
exercises. He continued as acting chancellor in the Fall until 
Chancellor Brown recovered from his illness. 

In addition to such services as these, he aided his alma mater 
financially. He gave the university the Nichols Chemistry Build 
ing, dedicated in December, 1927. He contributed $250,000 last 
June for the erection of a new school of education building. In 
July, 1928, he and his wife gave to the Kingston (Ont.) General 
Hospital their former country residence on Howe Island of the 
Thousand Islands, a property valued at $200,000. He was also 
vice-chairman of the board of the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn. 

He was a member of various societies of chemists here and 
abroad. He was a Commander of the Order of the crown of 
Italy, a Knight of the Order of Saints Maurizio and Lassaro. 
His clubs included the Hamilton of Brooklyn University, Down 
Town and Midday. 
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36° 38° 40° 42° 43° Baume 


Five degrees of strength, but only 
one degree of purity—and that 
guaranteed by the General Chemical 
Shield of Standard Purity which 
permits no deviation in the Chemical 


properties of a General Chemical 
product. 


Patented carboys, too, assure you 
delivery 100% intact, and bring you 
ease and safety in handling. 
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Among the Company’s = 
principal products are: 


Sulphuric Acid 
Aluminum Sulphate 
Disodium Phosphate 

Trisodium Phosphate 

Muriatic Acid 

Acetic Acid 
Sodium Sulphide 
(Chip Patented) 
Anhydrous 
Bisulphite Soda 
Baker & Adamson Quality 
Reagents and C. P. Acids 
Insecticides and 
Fungicides 
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GENERAL CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


40 Rector St., NewYork 


Cable Address, Lycurgus, N.Y. 
BUFFALO - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - DENVER + LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH - PROVIDENCE - SAN: FRANCISCO: ST. LOUIS 
THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED. MONTREAL 
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News of the Companies 

















Naugatuck Chemical Co. and Rubber Regeneration Co., U. S. 
Rubber subsidiaries, are combined into a single operating unit. 
Elmer Roberts, general manager, Naugatuck Chemical Co., will 
be manager of the combined plants which will be known as the 
chemical and reclaiming departments. 


General Aniline Works announces following new dyes: In- 
danthren Golden Orange, Blue GCDA, Brown RTA, Brown 
GGA, Blue BCSA, and Brilliant Violet RRA; Katigen Bordeaux 
B; Acid Anthracene Brown PGA; Algold Scarlet GGNA; and 
Supramine Red 2GA. 


Selden Co., Pittsburgh, announces that as of March 1 the 
entire activities of its sales division are transferred to 117 Liberty 
st., New York. The division will continue under the personal 
supervision of J. M. Selden, Jr., vice-president. 


Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., announces that R. W. Sanford, for 
the past four years chemist, Goodrich Rubber Co., is now a 
member of its research staff. His headquarters will be at the 
Monroe, La., plant, Century Carbon Co., a subsidiary. 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. purchases a sixteen-story office 
building at 300 Madison ave., New York. Corporation now 
owns entire westerly block front of Madison ave., between 
Forty-first and Forty-second sts. 


Pacific Chemical Co., Los Angeles, acquires chemical stocks 
and assets of Superior Chemical Co., that city. Other recent 
acquisition have been Apache Chemical Co., Los Angeles Dis- 
infectant Co., and Smith-Van Mourick Co. 


American Aniline Products, Inc., New York, issues booklet 
and shade card of products entitled, ‘“Amanil Colors on Bleached 
Cotton Cloth.” Copies may be obtained upon request to the 
company. 


American Cyanamid Co. abandons use of trademark, 
“Retardox,”’ on rubber chemicals, thus closing trademark suit 
with Rubber Service Laboratories Co. which uses ‘“‘Resistox’’ on 
similar products. 


U.S. Industrial Chemical Co. announces that it is prepared to 
offer commercial grades of cellulose acetate, of any acetyl content, 
solubility, and viscosity. 


Tennessee Eastman Corp. begins production of cellulose 
acetate in first unit of plant at Kingsport, Tenn. Capacity pro- 
duction will be reached by mid-summer. 

Hooker Electrochemical Co. and Atlas Powder Co. are among 
the tenants of the new Lincoln buildings, New York, which 
opened formally March 1. 


Hosken & Co., New York, plans to open Los Angeles and San 


Francisco offices, to act as agencies of Eastern chemical manu- 
facturers. 


Newport Chemical Works announces removal of Rhodia 
Chemical Co. division to 260 West Broadway, New York. 


Fries & Fries Co., Cincinnati, applies for dissolution of its 
business and appointment of receiver to close out the business. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., announces a new addi- 
tion to its line of direct dyes: National Solantine Violet FFR. 


Rossville Commercial Alcohol Corp. publishes No. 61 in its 
series of ‘Rossville Alcohol Talks.”’ 
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William B. Lawson Elected 
Vice-President, Harshaw Chemical 


William B. Lawson, for many years sales director, Inter- 
national Nickel Co., is elected a vice-president and member of 
Board of Directors, Harshaw 
Chemical Co., Cleveland. For 
many years he was connected 
with the International Nickel 
Co., with headquarters in New 
York. Previous to the merger 
of that company and the Mond 
Nickel Co., Ltd., London, he 
was general manager of sales for 
the International Nickel Co. 
Following the merger, he be- 
came director of sales, Inter- 
national Nickel Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., parent corporation of the 
merged organization. He has 
resigned from this position to 
with the Harshaw Chemical Co. and 
brings to this latter organization the experience of twenty-five 
years’ connection with the metal and chemical industries of this 
country and Europe. 


become 


associated 





United Carbon Co. Adopts 
Direct Selling Program 


United Carbon Co., carbon black, Charleston, W. Va., adopts 
direct selling policy with the opening of a sales office in the New 
York Central Building, New York, in charge of William W. 
Higgins as sales manager. The latter has been connected with 
the sale of carbon black for over twenty-five years with Binney & 
Smith Co. and Kosmos Carbon Co. 

Company’s carbon black output during 1929 amounted to 
94,213,894 pounds, as compared with 60,525,530 pounds during 
1928, and 33,684,525 pounds during 1927. The largest quantity, 
however, 60,524,301 pounds, was produced at the company’s 
Texas plants, whereas in the previous year the largest production, 
35,435,892 pounds, was obtained from its Louisiana units. The 
company’s Louisiana production during 1929 amounted to only 
31,354,768 pounds, according to a statement by the company. 





Allied Drug & Chemical Co., Da-Bro Oil & Supply Co., Dee 
Drug Co., Joubert Cie, Inc., E. M. Laning Co., Maiden 
Lane Drug Co., Norda Essential Oil & Chemical Co., C. H. 
Selick, Inc., United Products Co., and L. A. Van Dyck Co., all 
of New York, are among the thirty-one concerns throughout the 
country named in indictments charging illegal diversion of indus- 
trial alcohol, returned before Federal judges in Chicago and 
Philadelphia by grand juries, February 10. The companies and 
166 individuals named are said to have diverted at least 7,000,000 
gallons of industrial alcohol during the past seven years. 


Chemists’ Club, New York, nominates following officers for 
1930-31: president, L. V. Redman; resident vice-president, 
H. B. Bishop; non-resident vice-president, Edward R. Weidlein; 
secretary, Robert T. Baldwin; treasurer, 8. J. White; trustees, 
F. E. Barrows and C. R. De Long. 


Williamson bill, providing for a transfer of the enforcement 
work of prohibition to the Department of Justice, with super- 
vision of industrial alcohol and medicinal spirits remaining with 
the Treasury Department, passes the House of Representatives 
and goes to the Senate. 


Du Pont Ammonia Corp. is granted patent on process for 


producing phosgene gas by the reaction of carbon monoxide and 
nitrossyl chloride. 
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As our process permits Grasselli T. S. P. to 

cure, it is Free Flowing. itis. 
Non-Sifting Pack ~. 

on-Sifting Packages . 

Shipped to you in tongue-grooved barrels with ; 

paper liner -- no loss either in transit or stor- 

age. Also comes in kegs and bags. Grades -- 

fine, globular, medium and coarse. 

Let us figure on your T. S. P. requirements. 

If you are in a hurry, call up our nearest branch. 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 


Founded 1839 INCORPORATED Cleveland 
New York Office and Export Office: 347 Madison Ave. 


Branches and Warehouses : 
ALBANY CHARLOTTE 








NEWARK PITTSBURGH 
BIRMINGHAM CHICAGO aan ar NEW HAVEN ST. LOUIS 
BOSTON CINCINNATI GRASSEL|| NEW ORLEANS ST. PAUL 
cae DETROIT A060. 0. oar. O90, PATERSON SAN FRANCISCO 
BROOKLYN MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA 576 Mission St. 


SAN FRANCISCO—Chemicals, 576 Mission St., Dry Colors and Pigments—274 Brannon St. 
LOS ANGELES—Chemicals, 363 New High St., Dry Colors and Pigments—2034 Bay St. 
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Senate Makes Many Changes 
in Duties in Chemical Group 


Senate votes to retain the American valuation basis for duties 
on coal tar products and makes many changes in chemical rates 
on final consideration of proposed tariff bill. Chemical products 
affected and the new tariff rates as proposed by the Senate are as 
follows: 

Acetic anhydride, 214 cents per pound; acid formic, 25 per 
cent ad valorem; acid phosphoric, 2 cents per pound; acetone, 
20 per cent; ethylmethylketone, 20 per cent; aluminum sulfate, 
containing not more than 15 per cent alumina and more iron than 
1/10 of one per cent of ferric oxide, 1/5 cent per pound; synthetic 
gums and resins not specifically provided for, 25 per cent; whit- 
ing, 25 per cent; magnesia oxide, 5 cents per pound; collodion 
and other liquid solutions of pyroxylin, 30 cents per pound; syn- 
thetic camphor, 5 cents perpound; menthol, 30 cents per pound; 
sodium bicarbonate, free; borax, free; sodium formate, 2 cents 
per pound; sodium oxalate, 25 per cent; soda ash, free; sodium 
hyposulfite, one cent per pound; formaldehyde solution, 1% 
cents per pound; litharge, 244 cents pound; red lead, 2) cents 
pound; carbon black, 15 per cent; lithopone, 134 cents pound; 
vermillion reds, 35 cents pound; sodium sulfate, anhydrous, 
$2 ton; egg albumen, 60 cents pound; egg yolk, 30 cents pound. 








SLOTH — SLOWEST ANIMALIN THE WORLD 
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ANOTHER CHAMPIONSHIP TITLE 
CHANGES HANDS 


Brown in the N. Y. Heérald-Tribune 





Pine Institute of America sponsers International Naval Stores 
Conference in Jacksonville, Fla., February 24 to 26. Among 
speakers were Dr. Julius Klein, assistant secretary of Commerce; 
Dr. Hugh P. Baker, manager, trade association department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States; R. Y. Stuart, chief, 
Forest Service; Dr. H. G. Knight, chief, Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils; C. C. Concannon, chief, Chemical Division, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; Consul Meminger, Bor- 
deaux; Dr. Charles H. Herty, Pine Institute of America; E. R. 
Weidlein, director, Mellon Institute; and Dr. F. P. Veitch, 
director, naval stores activities, Department of Agriculture. 
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New York Section of A. C. S. 
Elects Davidson Chairman 


New York section American Chemical Society elects following 
officers: chairman, J. G. Davidson, manager of chemical sales, 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Corp.; vice-chairman, Prof. 
Arthur E. Hill, New York 
University; secretary-treasurer, 
Stephen P. Burke, research 
director, Combustion Utilities 
Corp.; members of the executive 
committee, C. R. Downs, Weiss 
& Downs; Prof. A. W. Hickson, 
Cohimbia University; F. D. 
Snell, consulting chemist; and 
Prof. R. R. Renshaw, New York 
University. 

The have been 
named councilors of the section: 
B. T. Brooks, Stephen P. Burke, 
J. G. Davidson, Clarke Davis, 
Marie Farnsworth, Martin H. 
Ittner, D. D. Jackson, D. H. Killeffer, S. D. Kirkpatrick, H. R. 
Moody, John C. Olsen, J. H. W. Randall, R. R. Renshaw, Allen 
Rogers, R. Norris Shreve, F. D. Snell, and A. W. Thomas. 

New York section now has 1,693 members, and is the largest of 
the seventy local branches of the American Chemical Society. 


following 





Dry Ice Wins Patent Suit 


Sale of solid carbon dioxide for use in refrigeration in a manner 
covered by the patent (U. S. 1,595,426) controlled by the Dry 
Ice Corp. of America is held to be a contributory infringement of 
the patent. An injunction prohibiting such sale has been ordered 
against the Carbide Corp. by United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, New York. The patent covers the method of using 
solid carbon dioxide as a refrigerating material, as a core around 
which the product to be preserved is packed in an insulated con- 
tainer. For such use only carbon dioxide purchased from the 
Dry Ice Corp. may legally be used. 





Plan Calcium Sulfide Production 


Calcium sulfide from anhydrous gypsum is to be produced by 
a corporation at Damascus, Va., following a discovery by Prof. 
R. H. Hurt, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va., 
that this material is.an effective fungicide for both apples and 
peaches. It is planned to produce about 2,000,000 pounds of 
calcium sulfide during this year for spraying purposes. The 
material is produced by reducing anhydrous gypsum, formerly 
a waste product, with carbon. 





Drug & Chemical Club, New York, elects following officers: 
president, John 8S. Turn; vice-president, Fred H. Leonhardt; 
treasurer, Harry Clutia; and secretary, Theodore Taylor. 
Newly elected governors are: Elmer H. Bobst, Curtiss G. 
Gardiner, 8. Barksdale Penick, Charles F. Enderly, Hugh W. 
Pearson, Lyman E. Thayer, Alfred J. S. Holton, and William O. 
Badger, Jr. 


M. W. Parsons Imports & Plymouth Organic Laboratories, 
Inc., New York, is chartered at Albany with $50,000 capital, to 
carry on business of the late M. W. Parsons in chemicals, drugs 
and dyestuffs. Directors and subscribers are Evelyn W. Parsons, 
New York; Herbert Bye, Little Falls, N. J.; and Frank W. Nor- 
ton, Bloomfield, N. J. 


U. S. Shellac Importers’ Association elects following officers: 
president, William Zinsser, William Zinsser & Co.; vice-presi- 
dent, L. J. Calvocaressi, Ralli Bros.; secretary-treasurer, L. W. 
Babbage, H. W. Peabody & Co. 
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COPPER CARBONATE 











Copper Carbonate 55% Copper Content 


Pure, Precipitated 


FOR PLATERS: It yields maximum plate per pound and more plate per hour. 
FOR PAINT MANUFACTURERS: Produces an excellent dependable light green 
paint with good body and covering qualities. 


Modified Copper Carbonate 20% Copper Content 
Precipitated 


Suitable for the dry dust treatment of the seed of wheat or oats, for infected 
ground, to combat and prevent smut and increase the stand of affected crops. 


X-Fungus Copper Carbonate Sulphur Compound 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


A Fungicide An Insecticide A Plant Food 


For the broadest Agricultural use, offering an ideal dry treatment for wheat and 
oat seed before planting, for infected ground and for dry spraying of citrus fruits, etc. 


Let us quote you prices on these three products. In 100 lb. barrels, 
1 ton, 5 tons or carload lots. 


Established CHARLES Cooper & Co. Works 
1857 192 Worth St., New York, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
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SOLVENTS AND 


PLASTICIZERS 


for the Lacquer Industry 


Ethyl Acetate Refined Fusel Oil 


Butyl Acetate, Nor. and Sec Butyl Stearate 
Amul Acetate Dimethyl Phthalate 


Diethyl Phthalate 


Butyl Propionate Dibutyl Phthalate 
Amyl Propionate Diamyl Phthalate 
Butyl Butyrate Dibutyl Tartrate 
Ethyl Lactate Triacetine 
Butyl Alcohol Sec. Special Solvents 
Amyl Alcohol and Plasticizers 


Warehouse stocks carried at all 
principal consuming points 


KESSLER CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION 
9-0, [ed Om. A 
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Obituaries 














Jokichi Takamine, Jr., son of the well-known Japanese chemist 
and official of many companies in this country, dies February 22, 
aged 41. He was born August 28, 1888 in Tokio, where his father, 
discoverer of adrenalin and a particular diatase, had gone to 
build the first superphosphate works in Japan. Following his 
graduation from Yale and post-graduate work in chemistry in 
Germany and France, he entered business with his father, whose 
work he carried on after the latter’s death in 1922. He was 
president, International Takamine Ferment Co.; vice-president, 
Clifton Piece Dye Works; vice-president, Takamine Ferment 
Co.; president, Takamine Laboratory; and a member of the 
American Chemical Society and the Lotos, Bankers, Chemists’ 
and Yale Clubs in New York. 


Stephen T. Mather, Chicago, prominent in the chemical 
industry and in the development of national parks, dies January 
22, aged 63. He was born in San Francisco, July 4, 1867. He 
became connected with the Pacific Coast Borax Co. in 1893 and 
was Chicago manager from 1894 to 1903. Subsequently he was 
vice-president, Thorkildsen-Mather Co. and president, Sterling 
Borax Co. and Brighton Chemical Co. In 1915, he became 
assistant to the Secretary of the Interior. Two years later he was 
made director, National Park Service, which position he held 
until January 1929, when ill health caused his resignation. 


Levi Addison Ault, founder, Ault & Wiborg Co., printing inks, 
dies at his home in Cincinnati, February 6, aged 78. He was 
born in Ontario, Canada, November 24, 1851. He entered the 
lampblack industry in Cincinnati and in 1891, formed a partner- 
ship with Frank W. Wiborg, in the Ault & Wiborg Co. At that 
time he was elected president, which position he held until 
June 1928, when he disposed of his interests to the International 
Printing Ink Co. 


William F. McConnell, for thirty-five years, secretary, Drug 
and Chemical Section, New York Board of Trade and Transporta- 
tion, dies February 25, aged 70. He was born in New York, 
September 5, 1859, and went with the Board of Trade in 1873. 
His services with that organization extended continuously over 
almost 57 years and he was assistant secretary of the board at 
the time of his death. 


James E. Heller, president, dissolved firm of Heller, Hirsh & 
Co., for many years fertilizer brokers, New York, dies February 
14, aged 88. He entered the fertilizer field in 1878, at which time 
he was instrumental in organizing Heller, Hirsh & Co. He was 
president of this company until its dissolution in 1915, after 
which he engaged in the chemical business under his own name, 
retiring in 1925. 


Robert B. Allen, vice-president, Smith Agricultural Chemical 
Co., fertilizers, Columbus, Ohio, dies February 8, aged 56. He 
had been associated with the company for thirty-one years and 
was formerly secretary, Independent Fertilizer Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


William P. Ward, secretary and treasurer, Farmers & Planters 
Co., fertilizers, Salisbury, Md., dies January 29, aged 62. He was 
founder and president, Del-Mar-Va Peninsular Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation. 


Charles A. Tripp, munitions expert, with Ball Grain Explo- 
sives Co., and Flashless Powder Co., dies in Wilmington, 
February 11, aged 59. 


William George Ungerer, president, Ungerer & Co., New York, 
dies February 27, aged 61. 


John J. Smith, president, Island Fertilizer Co., Atlantic City, 
N. J., dies February 26, aged 42. 
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Chemical Companies Secure 
Patents on New Processes 


Westvaco Chlorine Products Corp. is granted patent for manu- 
facture of chlorine. Method comprises the electrolizing of a 
bath made from a solution of hydrochloric acid between sub- 
merged electrodes, to which is introduced replenishing gaseous 
hydrogen chloride near the bottom of the bath. The height of 
the liquid column above the point of introduction must be suf- 
ficient to effect complete absorption of the gas introduced. 

Roessler & MHasslacher Chemical Co. is granted patent, 
February 4, covering process for manufacture of oxygen prepara- 
tions employed in air purification. Pulverized alkali metal 
peroxide is thoroughly pulverized with less than 23 parts water, 
by weight, in a finely divided state per 100 parts of peroxide at 
low temperature. 

Dow Chemical Co. is granted patent, January 28, covering 
new process for manufacture of diphenyl oxide. Method includes 
a reaction at high temperature of a halogenated benzene with an 
alkaline agent in aqueous medium and in the presence of copper. 

General Aniline Works is awarded several patents under date 
of February 11, for manufacture of new dyestuffs. 





Patent Court Decides Resin 
and Calcium Cyanide Cases 


United States Court of Customs and Patent Appeals awards 
James McIntosh priority of invention over Joseph V. Meigs and 
title to patent on improvement in process of making artificial 
resin. Patent involves manufacture of synthetic resin by reacting 
a water-soluble carbohydrate with a monohydroxyphenol in the 
presence of a catalyst. Invention consists in substitution of 
sugar for formaldehyde as used in the prior art. 

Calcium cyanide insecticide patent is awarded to Kenneth F. 
Cooper over claims of Floyd J. Metzger in decision of United 
States Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. Invention 
involved method of making such an insectide mixed with some 
inert substance like talc, the active substance of which is free 
from alkali metal compounds. 





John H. Appleton, professor emeritus of chemistry, Brown 
University, and past vice-president, American Chemical Society, 
dies February 18. He had been associated with the university’s 
chemical department since 1863, retiring from teaching in 1914. 
He was a member of the United States Mint Commission in 1891 
and for many years was State Sealer of Weights and Measures. 


American Bleached Shellac Manufacturers’ Association elects 
following officers: president, Rudolph Zinsser, Rudolph Zinsser 
& Co.; vice-president, H. S. Chatfield, MacLac-Kasebier-Chat- 
field Corp.; secretary-treasurer, Ralph McClintock, of the same 
company. Association voted to abandon open price publication. 


Dr. Joseph M. Hirsh, who was credited with the discovery of 
the process for recovering sugar from beets, dies in Chicago, 
February 13, aged 87. He was the holder of a medal of the 
American Institute in recognition of his work on beet-sugar. 


Corn Products Refining Co. and Fleischmann Yeast Co. are 
indicted by the Federal grand jury, Springfield, Ill., charged with 
having knowingly supplied materials in large quantities for use 
in the illicit manufacture of alcohol. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., issues January number 
of “‘Dyestuffs,’”’ Vol. XX XI, No. 1. 


Armand Solvay, son of 
February 2, aged 63. 


Ernest Solvay dies in Belgium, 
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Cellulose Acetate 


STABILITY—LOW ACIDITY 
CLARITY — UNIFORMITY 


Acetic Anhydride 
(90/95%) 


Anhydrous 
Sodium Acetate 


Tri-Phenyl- 
Phosphate 


Casein 
for all purposes 


Cresylic Acid 
Pyridine 
Naphthaline 


Spot or Contract 


Associated Companies 
CHAS. TENNANT & CO., Ltd. 


Glasgow Belfast Dublin 
BARTER TRADING CORP., Ltd 
London Brussels 


Our Telephone numbers are 
Ashland 2265 and 2266 


AMERICAN-BRITISH 
CHEMICAL SUPPLIES 


INCORPORATED 


16 East 34th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Industrial 
Chemicals 


including 





Acids 


Aluminas--Hydrate and Calcined 


| Alums 


Ammonium Persulphate 
Bleaching Powder 
Caustic Soda 
Chlorine--Liquid 


GenuineGreenland Kryolith 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SALT 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Incorporated 1850 


Executive Offices : 


Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Representatives : 


New York 
Pittsburgh 


Chicago 


Tacoma St. Louis 


Works : 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
Menominee, Michigan 
Tacoma, Washington 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Natrona, Pennsylvania 
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American Commercial Alcohol Corp. 
Reports Increased Net for 1929 


Earns $4.78 a Share on 261,924 Average Number of Shares 
Outstanding—Compares with $3.35 for Previous 
Year—Retires $4,000,000 Bonds and $2,397,000 Pre- 
ferred Stock Outstanding. 


American Commercial Alcohol Corp. and subsidiaries report 
for 1929 net earnings, after all charges, including Federal taxes, of 
$1,395,716, equivalent after preferred dividends on stock since 
retired to $4.78 a share on the 261,924 average number of shares 
outstanding during the year. This compares with net earnings of 
$592,759, equivalent to an annual rate of $3.35 earned on the 
same number of shares in 1928. During the year the company 
retired $4,000,000 of 15-year 6 per cent debenture mortgage bonds, 
the entire issue, and all ofits outstanding preferred stock, of which 
there was $2,397,600 outstanding. At the end of the year there 
were 389,138 shares of common stock outstanding, due to a two 
for one split-up, and offering of rights to stockholders and the 
acquisition of the Industrial Solvents Co. of California, the 
Orleans Distilling Co., and the Kessler Chemical Co. In preced- 
ing year the company reported for eight months’ period from 
April 25 to December 31, and showed net profit of $710,861, 
equal after eight months’ dividend requirements on the 7% 
preferred stock, to $6.96 a share on 87,382 no-par shares of com- 
mon stock then outstanding. 

General balance sheet of American Commercial Alcohol Corp., 
as of December 31, 1929, compares as follows: 








Assets 
1929 1928 

tLand, buildings, machinery, etc................. $6,183,058 $5,265,413 

RRR ht te ge alga anor al ene eae 6 cs oles kasd wie 537,081 446,325 
Notes and accounts receivable................... 1,349,137 1,259,143 
III enc cS oe 5c a a 6 eh ee oe RNs oe ware 2,114,502 1,456,576 
TEI OUOEIIO ooo. ds ec acs. cakcieseaeetedans “eaegiees 92,727 
MeN I TMI NIE ox aS 9 603 ig. os a, Seay R/S) ek ak BRS Ml aren# sah 121,999 94,533 
MENU TIMMINOI TS os ercie ly 40.3% cc ak 5. ui ess 7,940 13,993 
OL OO eee are ee ee 132,523 287,376 
RIE OIE 5 6-5 i6-< 5 0.64 Ree a0 Os 40d 60 y3i.0. | ere 
IQUE 5s She 6 kbd ss CA Mebe Re Ghas dees 1 1 

TR OUME OS aicia eee ae bison end Orie 0 Sto ae ee wmarste race $10,662,101 $8,916,087 

Liabilities 
1929 1928 

Ta NE MOONE | 56.6 6.4.5 esa a se es Fee os we. egmeieees $2,200,000 
Common Meteors Kir git ne nas ate chp Seah sg tr *$8,766,134 2,076,362 
RO NEN sical kb eela a lore Gud cealeee ee ealeeeal: ” Canmeemetera 375,000 
MaAPRRN RNR METI oo once ala ais) ain @-eyaid care side % ora. sece 292,244 410,697 
Purchase money obligations (curr)............... 80) ) | 
Federal tax and accrued interest................ 129,731 "159, 970 
BRU WISE POW ONG oon a on cco tees cca eesee fa 152,356 38,500 
Dividends payable in stock..................... pal 7 | herein: 
IIE Sori alae iikee EMG oe oe cca breeiee. | | See ateeee 2,994,000 
Purchase money obligation..................... Do, ee 
PENNER GaSe dc hG aioe kes awe e Ree neaees 137,595 68,763 
pn See eer a ee 698,805 592,795 

i Se eee eee ere ra ee $10,662,101 $8,916,087 


tAfter depreciation. *Represented by 389,138 no-par shares. 





Mathieson Alkali for 1929 Earns 
$2,324,276, Highest in History 


Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., for year ended December 31, 
1929, reports net income of $2,324,276 after depreciation, deple- 
tion and federal taxes, the largest in company’s history, equiva- 
lent after dividend requirements on 7% preferred stock to $3.31 
a share on 650,436 no-par shares of common stock. This com- 
pares with $2,091,402 or $13.04 a share on 147,082 common 
shares in 1928. 
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Income account for year 1929 compares as follows: 








1929 1928 1927 
Earn aft exp.......... $3,580,930 $3,319, 248 $2,962,581 
Depe. & depl. .......5. 1,026,721 912,752 840,670 
Pande <a aaa aes $2,554,209 2,406, 496 $2,1: 21,911 
Inc. peat a (net) .ccc 57,905 429, 614 +47,: 386 8 
"ROM N5 odie kx eens $2 612 2 114 $2,376,882 $2,074,525 $1,905,056 
i ee 287 8: 38 285,480 225,571 


241,609 


Net income......... $1,679, 485 





$2 091 402 
17 








RGN Sov ccu ce cscs 173,2! 25 174,562 
COMP GRUB S 6606 tk caress 1,135,018 822,7 7 588.828 
EE Pee $1,016,008 “$1, 035, 435 “$1, 07 0, 838 $916,095 

t Debits. 


Balance sheet of Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., as of December 
31, 1929, compares as follows: 











Assets 
1929 1928 1927 1926 
WE OGG. waciewakccs $15, 348, 361 $12,961,771 $12,818,015 $12,376,017 
Investments.......... 1,174,860 617,616 614,354 302,514 
Inventories........... 1,163,820 1,217,437 1,398,776 1,292,765 
pO eee 837,729 954,468 747,508 728,073 
IGGGS FOC... 5c ccc 238,925 46,100 83,079 58,532 
ee 2,269,917 1,374,182 507,676 700,633 
Sub to stock.......... 63,518 51,500 106,975 164,600 
New prod exp........ 80,870 436,705 395,249 421,090 
Def ae Mice aaeicumeicea 355, 626 262,864 229,078 242,745 
ONE aces aca ceetan $21,533, 6: 26 $17, 922,643 $16,900,710 $16,286,969 
Liabilities 

120 0”) $2,475,000 $2,475,000 $2,475,000 $2,475,000 
Com stock............ $10,041,424 7,131,049 7,136,049 7,136,049 
De ee re 446,631 429,245 556,410 492,618 
Accrd accts........... 43,238 33,469 8,606 16,458 
0 enaearae 368,489 263,936 190,520 190,520 
Lt errr 287,838 285,480 241,609 225,570 
Leer 134,019 103,890 46,828 499, 050 

Def liabilities......... 221,859 203,569 278,709 208,714 
SEE eee 7,515,128 6,997,005 5,966,979 5,042,990 
CC eee eee 21,533, 626 $17, 922,643 $16, 900,7 7 10 $16,286, 969 


t+After depreciation and de »pletion. 
{Represented by 650,436 no-par shares. 





Dow Makes $3,500,000 Note Issue 


for Expansion of Facilities 

Dow Chemical Co. issues $3,500,000 10 year 6 per cent sinking 
fund notes for the expansion of facilities. These will be sold 
through the Union Cleveland Corp.; Watling, Lerchen & Hayes, 
Detroit; and Hayden, Miller & Co., Cleveland. 

This follows the new financing which occurred during Novem- 
ber 1929, when stock was increased from 200,000 to 1,000,000 
with the issuance of rights for subscription to 30,000 shares of no 
par stock at $50 a share, to net the company about $1,500,000. 

Present outstanding capitalization consists of 480,000 shares 
of no par common and 300,000 shares of $100 par preferred stock. 
Common is now selling at about 72 on the New York Curb 
Exchange. 

Officers of the company are: A. E. Convers, chairman; 
Dow, president and general manager; G. EK. Collings, 
president; James T. Pardee, vice-president and secretary; 
Crider, treasurer; E. W. Bennett, assistant secretary, 
treasurer and auditor. Directors: A. KE. Convers, G. I 
J.S. Crider, W. R. Veazey, G. A. Dow, H. H. Dow, W 
J. T. Pardee, E. W. Bennett. 


HH. H. 
vice- 
J. 5. 

assistant 

). Collings, 

’. H. Dow, 





E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Eastman Kodak Co., Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp., Corn Products Refining Co., and 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. appear among those companies paying 
more than $10,000,000 annually in dividends. Yearly dividends 
were: Du Pont, 1929, $60,163,216, 1928, $49,655,669; Eastman 
Kodak Co., 1929, $26,000,000, 1928, $16,452,030; Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corp., 1929, $20,606,859, 1928, $16,235,208; 
Corn Products Refining Co.; 1929, $10,220,000, 1928, $8,885,000; 
Texas Gulf Sulphur, 1929, $10,220, 000, 1928, $10,220,000. 
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Special 


WOOD CREOSOTE OIL 


for 
Flotation Process of Separating Minerals 


WOOD CREOSOTE OIL 
for 
Wood Preservation 0 


WOOD CREOSOTE OIL 


for 


Killing Fungus Growths and Weeds 











FIOME OFFICE I4TH FLOOR UNION TRUST BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, COHIC. 


IANA 
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Through the sales organization of — 
A. K. Hamilton, The Pennsylvania | 
Sugar Company and the Franco- | 
American Chemical Works are able to 
offer you a twofold service on your 
purchases of industrial alcohol and 
allied chemicals. 


HE two booklets shown at right are ie 
valuable to all users of Alcohol and E | 5 
Industrial Chemicals. 00 A wo fo 


Service 








These two booklets have been prepared 
to give you such information as you 
may need about these products. Either 
or both booklets will be sent to you on 
request. 


Pennsylvania Sugar 2 ee Bei. 
... Company... : 


Franco-American 


Chemical Works 


Represented By 


A. K. Hamilton 


y. 95 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 














! 


Sales representatives and_warehouse®stocks in principal cities. 
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U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co. Earns 
$12.63 a Share on 373,846 Shares 


U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co., reports for six months ended 
December 31, 1929, net profit of $3,024,806 after depreciation 
and federal taxes, equivalent to $8.09 a share on 373,846 shares 
of no-par stock. This compares with $2,589,697 in corresponding 
six months of 1928, equal after preferred dividends, to $7.43 a 
share on 320,000 shares of common stock. The preferred stock 
is now all retired. 

Statement for year ended December 31, 1929, compiled from 
company’s semi-annual reports, shows net profit of $4,720,857 
after above charges, equal to $12.63 a share on 373,846 shares of 
stock, comparing with $3,777,801 or $10.29 a share on 320,000 
common shares outstanding at end of 1928, after preferred divi- 
dend requirements. 

Income account for six months ended December 31, 1929, com- 
pares as follows: 





1929 1928 
SD ee a $4,041,623 $3,445,926 
RB UNIS Se oes gic >, SOS.3. dv Aad oe ee ee ee he we 664,531 548,137 
PC ee ee er eee ee eee eee are 352,286 308,092 
RO NNN eg gle laced -acuid eve he aaa eS os ace P “$: 3,024,806 $2,589,697 
a a eee ee ere 212,232 
EUS eases iiainhwicuse Salemadede beets  $3,02 4,806 2,377 464 





Income account for year 1929, compiled from 


company’s 
semi-annual statements, compares as follows: 








1929 1928 
ETB CING TOCOING o. os-5 bsdises sna becesees $6,569,819 $5,285,950 
Sr oo ee eek os eee chars 1,265,396 1,038,043 
bo a ee re remy Peet ene ene a reer 583, 566 470, 106 
era Sh eee oh te ran tea tig a ho Ree ES “$4,7 720,857 $3,7 777 801 
ar Ce PONE oo 5a. bcc ag Rlya sie ROG oreea ke gee Le ee 482,616 
PN Sood oc ete ted ee abe e Rema ae teeeee $4,720,857 $3,295,185 





New Listings by Chemical Companies 
on N. Y. Stock Exchange in 1929 


Chemical companies listing new stock during 1929 were: 
Hercules Powder Co., 621,155 shares valued at $80,750,150 and 
cumulative preferred to the amount of $11,424,100; Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corp., 683,201 shares amounting to $54,656,080; 
Eastman Kodak Co., 205,590 shares amounting to $30,838,500; 
Monsanto Chemical Works, 404,268 shares amounting to $29, 
619,185; Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 108,905 shares amounting 
to $28,206,395; Commercial Solvents Corp., 128,970 shares 
amounting to $10,376,790; Air Reduction Co., 25,000 shares 
amounting to $5,050,000; U.S. Industrial Alcohol Co., 22,500 
shares amounting to $4,837,500; National Distillers Products 
Co., 107,915 shares amounting to $3,345,365; Mathieson Alkali 
Works, 63,936 shares amounting to $2,557,440; and E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours, listing amounting to $3,414,260. 





Atlantic Refining Co. and subsidiary companies preliminary 
statement for year ended December 31, 1929, shows consolidated 
net profit of $17,332,000 after interest, depreciation, depletion, 
federal taxes, etc., equivalent, after deducting $700,000 dividends 
paid on 7% preferred stock, now retired, to $6.79 a share (par $25) 
on 2,448,019 average shares of common stock outstanding during 
the year and $6.20 a share on 2,681,980 common shares out- 
standing at end of the year. This compares with net profit of 
$16,848,807 in 1928, equal, after full years dividend on preferred 
stock, to $7.72 a share on 2,000,000 common shares. 


United States Gypsum Co. reports for year ended December 31, 
1929, net income of $5,102,305 after depreciation, depletion 
federal taxes, etc., equivalent after 7% preferred dividends, to 
$3.98 a share (par $20) on 1,149,290 shares of common stock. 
This compares $6,031,635 or $7.22 a share on 760,436 shares 
in 1928. 


s with § 
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Air Reduction Co. Reports Higher 
Net of $5,972,995 for Year 1929 


Air Reduction Co., Inc., engaged in manufacture and sale of 
oxygen, acetylene, etc., for year ended December 31, 1929, 
reports net profit of $5,972,995 after federal taxes, depreciation, 
etc., equivalent to $7.75 a share on 770,402 no-par shares of 
stock. This compares with $3,208,993 or $4.60 a share on 696,793 
shares in 1928. 

Consolidated income account for year 1929 compares as follows: 

1929 1928 1927 


$21,801,993 $15,652,009 
13,105, 608 9,752,924 


1926 
$13,550,940 $12,735 
8,818,234 8 035 », 623 


Ch Seer oe 
Oper exp. . 








OE a ee “$8, 696, 385 $5,899,085 $4,732,706 "$4,699,407 
TSpl ded, etc...... nae 198,323 117,362 122,479 
Depr rea, otc. ......... 2,159,506 1,992,023 1,905,450 1,871,646 
UMN 'o.ate ate ie racers ‘563, S884 499,746 297,2 298 433,441 

ROE BROGS. « 6.505%55 “$5, 972 2 995 $3,208,993 $2,412,596 $: 2,271, 841 
Be re 3,228,059 2,050,398 1,532 "741 1,118,462 

op eee $2,744,936 $1,158,595 $879,855 $1,153,379 

+Additional compensation to officers and employes. 

Balance sheet compares as follows: 

Assets 

1929 1928 1927 1926 
tLand, bldgs, eq., ete... $12,395,213 $9,187,637 $8,317,464 $6, 544, 354 
CONES cas eae eeeces 4,217,867 3,391,330 3,076,369 803,25 
Accounts & notes rec... 3,078,459 2,492,121 1, 9: 29, 404 
Oth cur assets...... 5,853,327 4,306,192 
Inventories...... : 1,639,610 1,354,026 . 
Invest ; 4,127,706 3,562,296 3, 533, 221 
Patents & lic... . re 1 1 1 
Prepaid ins, tax, etc... 149,340 135,424 110,708 





ON hn cus br eueed $31,461,523 $24,429,027 $21,220,523 $18,643,823 
Liabilities 

CON GIOONE wo oe is when, oe $819, _— 3 $15,403,165 $14,255,365 $11,876,22! 
Min int N C Corp.... a es a 20,767 
Accounts pay.... 520,206 "463,622 414,048 471,800 
Divs payable..... 577,799 348,395 280,744 261,228 
Tax, ins res, etc... . 869,110 843,374 650,700 601,349 
Cont reserve......... 1,599,062 1,283,434 691,224 684,495 
SITIO oes 8B ecrecess 8,831,973 6,087 1037 4,928,442 4,727,959 

‘ce $: 31, 461, 5: 23 $24, 42 29 ,027 $21,220,523 $18,643,823 


+Represented by 7 7 70, 402 no-par shares. f/ After reserves. 


Newport Co. Net Increases 145 Per 
Cent for 1929, Earns $3.50 a Share 


Newport Co. reports gross sales of $11,084,647 for 1929, an 
increase of $3,589,920, or 47.9 per cent, over 1928. Net income 
after all charges and taxes was $1,682,286, an increase of $996,859, 
or 145.44 per cent, equal, after Class A convertible dividend 
requirements, to $3.50 a share earned on the common stock out- 
standing at the close of the year. 

Net working capital on December 31 was $5,005,718, an in- 
crease of $589,201, with the ratio of current assets to current lia- 
bilities about 6.7 to 1. Cash balances totaled $761,346, a gain of 
$285,416. Inventories were $4,178,705, figured at cost or market, 
whichever was lower. Property totaled $7,666,475, less deprecia- 
tion reserve, an increase of $770,717. Company has no funded 
debt or bank loans. 

Capital of the company was reduced from $8,764,694 to $5, 
250,000 in September, 1929, the amount of the reduction being 
transferred to surplus, which totaled $6,848,671 at the close of 
1929. 


American Smelting & Refining Co., reports net income of 
$21,831,583.22 in 1929. This total, which is after deduction of 
all charges, taxes, bond interest, depreciation and depletion, com- 
pares with $18,586,203.85 in 1928 and $15,477,769.99 in 1927. 
Earnings per share of present common stock after splitup and 
after deduction of preferred dividends were at the rate of $10.02 
last year. Per share earnings on the basis of the present common 
stock were $8.24 in 1928 and $6.55 in 1927. The surplus income 
amounted to $11,011,823.22 in 1929, compared with $9,596,383.85 
in the previous year. 


Borax Consolidated, Inc., dividend on 1,500,000 
deferred common shares of £1 par, which last yaar received 7% 
per cent. Net profit for the year ended September 30, 1929, 
totaled £60,984, against £207,547 the previous year. 


passes 
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Wm. S. GRAY & Co. 


342 MADISON AVE., 
NEW YORK 


Vanderbilt 0500 Cables: Graylime 
Acetate of Lime 
Acetate of Soda 
Acetone C. P. 
Methanol 


(all grades) 


Methyl Acetone 
Denatured Alcohol 


(all formulas) 


Formaldehyde 
Phenol U. S. P. 
Benzol 
Whiting 
Magnesium Carbonate 
Magnesium Oxide 


Quinine Bisulphate 








306 So. Michigan Ave. 
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IF you knew 


more about these 


LACQUER 
DILUENTS- 


F YOU knew more about these Lac- 
quer Diluents we have developed, 
you'd be just as enthusiastic as we are— 
and as scores of users have come to be! 
We think they’re great—we developed 
them in our own laboratories. But you 
don’t have to take our word for it. We 
can show you actual cost sheets which 
prove that these Lacquer Diluents in 
production effect an appreciable saving 
over Toluol or Benzol. And we can sub- 
mit competent testimony that they not 
only lower production costs—they 7m- 
prove the product! We'd like you to give 
us the opportunity for telling you more 
about these Lacquer Diluents of ours. 
We’ve a good story—what they are, 
what they can do for you, how much 
you can save, what service you can get— 
and we can back it up. Write or wire— 
we'll gladly give you all the information 
you desire! 





When you know what these and their 
companion products can do--! 


LACTOL-— a special lacquer thinner for use 
as a diluent and a vehicle to carry the active 
solvent in the manufacture of lacquers; has the 
same evaporating time as Toluol; generally 
used by large manufacturers of lacquers who 
find it superior and more economical than 
Toluol. 


TEXTILE — a thinner for use in replacing 
Benzol, and other coal tar solvents; has the 
same evaporating time as Benzol; widely 
used by large industries, artificial leather 
manufacturers, textile manufacturers, etc., as 
a substitute for Benzol; more efficient and 
more economical. 


KEMSOLENE —a thinner for use as a dilu- 
ent and a vehicle to carry the active solvents 
in the manufacture of lacquers; has an excep- 
tionally high flash. 


AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS 


COMPANY 


205 East 42nd Street 
Chicago New York 


3520 W. 140th Street 
Cleveland, O. 
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Feb. 5.—Sun Oil Co., issues $5,000,000 cumulative preferred 
stock at 103. 
Atlas Powder Co. declares $1.00 dividend payable March 10 
to stock of record February 28. 

Feb. 7.—Tennessee Copper & Chemical Corp. declares regular 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents payable March 15 to stock of 
record February 28. 

Feb. 9.—Newport Co. announces regular quarterly dividends of 
75 cents and 50 cents, respectively, on the class A and B stocks, 
payable March 1 to stock of record February 21, and the 
issuance of rights, expiring March 20, to subscribe to one share 
of common stock at $20 for every 40 shares held. 

Feb. 13.—U. 8S. Gypsum Co. stockholders vote to increase 
authorized common. stock from 1,250,880, $20 par to 
3,080,000 shares. Company declares regular quarterly divi- 
dends of 40 cents on the common and $1.75 on the preferred, 
both payable March 31 to stock of record March 15. 

Feb. 15.—Union Carbide announces cash dividend of 65 cents 
per share payable April 1, to stock of record February 28. 
Eastman Kodak declares extra dividend of 75 cents in addition 
to the regular quarterly payment of $1.25 on common stock, 
payable April 1 to holders of record Feb. 28. 

Feb. 18.—E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., declares regular 
dividends of $1.00 a share on common payable March 15 to 
stock of record February 27, and regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.50, payable April 25 to debentures of record April 10. 

Feb. 20.—Commercial Solvents Corp., declares regular quarterly 
dividend of 25 cents a share and an extra dividend of two per 
cent in stock payable March 31 to stockholders of record 
March 10. 

Feb. 21.—Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., declares regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.00 payable March 15 to holders of record 
March 3. 

Feb. 26.—United Carbon Co., declares a dividend of 50 cents on 
common, payable April 1 to stock of record March 15. 
Hercules Powder Co. declares regular quarterly dividend of 
75 cents a share on common stock of record March 14, payable 
March 25. 

Feb. 28.—International Salt Co., declares a one and one-half per 
cent dividend on the common stock, payable April 1 to stock 
of record March 15. 





J.T. Baker Chemical Co. Increases 
Earnings to $235,790 for 1929 


J. T. Baker Chemical Co. reports for year 1929 net earnings, 
after taxes and depreciation, of $235,790, equivalent to $55 per 
share on first preferred stock or $1.80 a share available for com- 
mon stock dividends. This compares with earnings of $197,894 
in 1928 and $148,948 in 1927. 

The company’s net sales in 1929 were $2,610,187, compared 
with $2,223,673 in 1928 and $1,865,027 in 1927. 





Mutuelle Solvay shows a profit for fiscal period ended Dec. 31, 
1929, of 64,030,556 Belgian franes against 61,996,928 Belgian 
francs last year. A dividend of 15 per cent on the capital will be 
maintained. A sum of 30,000,000 francs has been carried to the 
reserve. 

Gross profit for the period is shown as 78,609,936 francs against 
71,363,934 franes last period. 

The total of the balance sheet is 1,062,844,790 and is com- 
posed as follows: Shareholders, 117,690,000 francs; cash, 
2,129,055 franes; bills receivable, 5,218,469; in bank, 243,175,817 
ranes; debtors, 189,927,944 francs; participations in other com- 
panies, 113,787,602 frances; shares in blance sheet, 460,642,622 
francs; treasury account, 2,052,000 francs. Liabilities: Debts, 
89,224,451 francs; deposits by banks, 515,293,546 francs. 
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American Solvents & Chemical Corp. 
Shows Increased Profits Over 1928 


American Solvents & Chemical Corp., reports net earnings in 
1929 of $1,130,329, against $1,003,969 in 1928, before bond 
interest, depreciation, and Federal Taxes. Profits available for 
dividends were $800,628 as compared with $670,708 in the 
previous year. Net earnings on 180,562 common shares now out- 
standing, after allowing for preference dividends, were equal to 
$2.06 per share. 


Income accounts for 1929 compares as follows: 


1929 1928 1927 
Operating profit........... $1,829,263 $1,649,829 $1,315,834 
Selling expenses, etc........ 654,662 590,283 640,367 
Discount & mise. charges... . 44,272 55,577 55,674 
Net earnings............... 1,130,329 1,003,969 619,793 
Do ere reer ee 115,613 113,883 106,869 
POOR TONNE, 6 56:6 bac e ees $1,014,716 $890,086 $512,924 
Pa ee ee ne 96,500 89,000 57,041 
PIII 6.6 os ws ds st ekncsoewncs 117,587 130,378 138,770 
I ooo ad's ae: oc wsi0 were acece.s $800,628 $670,708 $317,113 


Recs as ewan (1) 427,678 uccaceea 


75,000 


RRM SS ooo re a has oe ciccdicae mace $372,950 
Earned per share common... . 2.06 
(1) Including $150,000 to apply against arrears. 


Balance sheet of American Solvents Chemical Corp., as of 
December 31, 1929, compares as follows: 











Assets 
1929 1928 1927 

Plant and equipment.............. $2,980,557 2,333,400 $2,409,642 
Patents and good-will.............. 1,750,000 1,750,000 1,750,000 
De eee 1,323,152 687,823 807,192 
Cash and call loans................. 608,373 744,863 527,078 
Bills and accts. receiv.............. 777,283 947,400 665,334 
Eee Tee et 113,019 105,073 207,914 
POE 2 65s: aware se eenswes 97,824 48,529 65,647 

ROUEN ao i06h ONL neice aksus : 7,650,208 $6,617,088 $6,432,807 

Liabilities 
1929 1928 1927 

Prefewmedt atoeke. ....0 65 ccccscccss $3,416,649 $3,000,000 $3,000,000 
CA GOO. ooo6 ok occ ee iss 180,562 160,000 160,000 
Se oe as hun aan cess : 1,458,770 1,050,841 463,907 
RMON oo ce cence neewiewss 1,737,000 1,965,000 2,067,000 
IROROU DOGOING. 2 occ ccc ceese 550,000 _—«.............. 320,000 
Accounts payable................. 134,370 137,393 152,415 
UN a cra: aed ar ue os Whe sae 172,857 152,748 118,390 
MUMMMOWONG OUR as. ok 6 disccaccescceeecn § seeeae 5 s 151,106 151,095 

WOME 3 SES C weiaheweeeane erences $7,650,208 $6,617,088 $6,432,807 


American Solvents and Chemical Corp. applies for listing on 
the New York Stock exchange of 160,376 shares of $3 cumulative 
convertible preference stock of no par value and 350,451 shares of 
common stock of no par value. 





Westvaco Chlorine Earns $4.32 A 
Share on 225,155 Shares Common 


Westvaco Chlorine Products Corp. and subsidiaries for year 
ended December 31, 1929, report net profit of $1,127,054 after 
interest, bond amortization, federal taxes and depreciation, 
equivalent after 7% preferred dividends, to $4.32 a share on 
225,155 no-par shares of common stock outstanding at end of 
year. This compares with $845,718 or $3.59 a share on 200,000 
shares for year ended December 29, 1928. 

Statement as of December 31, 1929, shows current assets of 
$1,525,487 and current liabilities of $69,141 comparing with 
$1,500,784 and $192,051 respectively at close of previous year. 





Monroe Chemical Co. for year ended December 31, 1929 
(including earnings of Mary T. Goldman Co. from August 1), 
reports net profit of $400,489 after charges and taxes, equivalent 
after preference dividends, to $2.54 a share on 116,173 shares of 
no-par common stock. 


Aguas Blancas Nitrate Co., Ltd., has issued capital of £375,000, 
while debentures outstanding total £250,000. For the year to 
June 30 last operations resulted in a loss of £48,380. 


Oliver United Filters, Inc., declares regular quarterly dividend 
of 50 cents a share on class B stock, payable April 1 to stock of 
record February 20. 
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Consolidated Chemical Industries 
Earns $616,713 Profit for 1929 


Consolidated Chemical Industries, Inc., San Francisco, reports 
for the year ending December 31, 1929, the following income 
account: Net profit, before reserves for depreciation and income 
taxes, $878,401; depreciation charged off, $180,714; 
taxes, $80,974; final net profit, $616,713. 

Assets and liabilities are shown as follows: 

Assets: cash, $426,168; United States treasury certificates, 
$250,000; bankers’ acceptances, $317,895; notes receivable, 
$59,558; accounts receivable less reserve for bad accounts, 
$395,017; inventories, $824,099; accrued interest, $6,526; lands, 
buildings, equipment, etc. less reserve for depreciation, $3,331, 
851; investments in stocks and advanced to subsidiaries, $490, 
292; stocks in other corporations, $3,500; prepaid expenses and 
miscellaneous advances, $22,832; other assets, $8,926; total 
assets, $6,136,663. 

Liabilities: accrued payroll, $28,644; notes payable, $52,925; 
accounts payable, $410,088; accrued interest, $5,931; reserves 
and accruals for taxes, $84,481; deferred liabilities, $74,086; 
stock (200,000 shares class “‘A’’ and 80,000 shares class ‘‘B’’), 
$4,901,915; surplus, $578,593; total liabilities, $6,136,663. 
Current assets are $2,279,263; current liabilities, $582,069. 


income 





United Carbon Co. Lists New Common; 
Reports 1929 Income of $1,314,556 


United Carbon Co. and subsidiaries for year ended December 
31, 1929, reports net profit of $1,314,556 after depreciation, 
depletion and federal taxes, comparing with $932,104 in 1928. 

Balance sheet of United Carbon Co. and subsidiaries as of 
December 31, 1929, shows current assets of $6,056,398 and 
current liabilities $1,049,257 as contrasted with $3,538,184 and 
$906,719, respectively, at close of previous year. 

United Carbon Co. applies for listing on the New York Stock 
Exchange of 400,000 shares of common stock without nominal 
or par value. 

Company also declares a dividend of 50 cents on the 
common, payable April 1 to stock of record March 15. Dividends 
on this stock were initiated with the payment of 50 cents on 
January 1, The regular semi-annual dividend of $3.50 
was also declared on the preferred. 

At the annual meeting Colonel Grayson, M. 
elected a director, replacing C. F. Clay, 
directors were reelected. 


this year. 


P. Murphy was 


who resigned. Other 


Lagunas Syndicate approves merging of syndicate with Lagu- 
nas Nitrate Co. Ltd. Latter company will assume the syndi- 
cate’s assets for a consideration of £27,500. The capital shares 
of the Lagunas Nitrate Co. will be reduced from £900,000 to 
$180,000 through the writing off of £4 a share. In place of every 
£5 share now held by the company’s stockholders, shares of £1 
par value will be substituted. 


Celanese Corp. of America reports for 1929 net income of 
$5,075,564 from operations and a net income after taxes, depre- 
ciation, inventory adjustments and other charges of $2,952,321. 

I. G. Farbenindustrie receives 500,000 shares of stock of the 


I. G. Standard Oil Co. as a result of agreement with Standard 
Oil Co. of N. J., according to reports on Berlin exchange. 


Glidden Co. increases authorized capital stock from 700,000 
to 800,000 no par shares. 


Celluloid Corp. declares regular quarterly dividends of $1.75 
on first preferred participating stock and $7 dividend preferred 
stock, both payable March 1 to stock of record February 10. 

American Smelting & Refining Co. common is sold at auction 
at $71.25 per share for a group of 100 shares. 
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Atlas Powder Co. and Subsidiaries 
Net $7.66 a Share Common in 1929 


Atlas Powder Co. and subsidiaries for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1929 report a net income available for dividends of $2,542,692, 
equivalent to $7.66 earned per share of common, compared with 
earnings per share of $6.30 for the previous year. 

Consolidated income account for the year 1929 compares as 
follows: 

















Years End Dec. 81 1929 1928 1927 
Sales (net). ; .-. $22,011,930 $21,248,993 $19,727,474 $20, in 32% 
Cost of sales, ke, exp.. 19,586,216 19,155,039 17 742,52 22 / 
Net oper. profit... .. 2,425,714 2,093,954 $1,984,952 | 
Other income (net)... 394,464 383,930 353,215 
Income from sale of { Not 
stock in affiliated co... .......... CR Available. 
Gross income....... $2,820,178 $6,628,884 $2,338,168 
Federal taxes......... 277,486 789,220 293,937 | 
Net income. .. $2,542,692 $5,839, 665 $2,044,231 $2 2 381, 296 
Preferred divs. (6% % 540,000 540,000 540,000 540,000 
Common dividends. : - ($5) 1,307,175 (4) 1,045,740 (4) 1,045,737 (5) 1 1,307,160 
Balance surplus. ... . $695,517 $4,253, 925 $458,494 $5: 34, 136 
Total surplus. . ee 8,704,229 8,008,712 6,254,788 5,796,294 
Earns per sh. on com.. $7.66 +$6. 30 $5.75 $7.04 


tNot including Profit of $4,151,001 from sales of holdings in Canadian 
Industries, Ltd. such profits were included the earnings per share would 
amount to $20.27.—V. 129. p. 3014. 


The balance sheet for the company compares as follows: 


Assets 
e 1929 1928 

Plant, property & equipment.................... $14, 890, 693 $13,688,792 
ee ee ere reer 2,875,24: 2,875,236 
rey CO tS OMI x oc 3 ok as canta ceca eeeceencece 1,894,282 1,785,023 
Cte ene as calcd ha a cee se Ces 1.755.489 1,950,376 
CR Ean irk dS Gk aleadcncneacnnesues 1,600,000 4,400,000 
Merci Re ORONO OUI, 6.5 05556:00:3.0 6 640 @sien « 750,000 .. 
oe eee ee 134,495 1M, 512 
COUR ONOS NOGA ooo sk koa os cee ccs e cscs 58,567 ,324 
Ce TNO eke ko baec cv encecevdeeees 3,131,991 3, 45 4 669 
Other acc’ts rec............. Pere eer Pee 68,739 41.966 
MUI UNNI 9 6.5.4: 5:% erdars 66:5 6 ra en abe asad eae 1,648,172 1,634,422 
Materials & supp........... mae 2,363,934 2,553,008 
POOUPICG INVORE. oc cite ccecs , a2,662,461 1,438,478 
De D1 164,961 175,244 

ONRE aais oe Seek awe eaeee ese oot encbienew 4 33,999, 0: 26 34,150,051 

Liabilities 
1929 1928 

NE toca aia n aibow oh Sk RA DE RRe we ween s 9,000,000 9,000,000 
Common stock.............. b8,714,625 8,714,625 
Purchase money notes. . : 100,000 150,000 
Acc’ ts pay., inel. divs. on pid. ‘stk. | & Fed’l taxes 1,085,315 1,587,996 


6,394,855 
8,704,229 


6,688,718 


Res. for deprec. uncol. ace’ts & contingencies. . . 
; eae 8,008,712 


DORMS i. <b ees aga 


RSPR cr 626.5 crak AMIE PSEA IGEN Caras iiwe aes ae Ree Se 33,999,02 26 «©6334, 150, 0! 51 
aSecurity investments incl. acquired securities of Atlas Powder Co. bCom- 
mon stock represented by 261,43834 shares of no par value 





Courtaulds Shows Lower Net Profit 
of £3,080,025 Less Than Last Year 


Report of Courtaulds, Ltd., for year ended December 31, 1929 
shows net income of £2,091,971 after depreciation, federal taxes 
and write off of £1,651,856 on continental investments, equivalent 
after deducting 5°% dividend on preference stock to 7.04°% on 
£24,000,000 ordinary stock. This compares with net income of 
£5,171,996 after depreciation and federal taxes or 19.88°% on 
ordinary stock in 1928. 

Income account for year 1929 compares as follows: 


1929 1928 1927 
+Profit. ee eRe ee £3,743,827 £5,101,996 £4,585,921 
WMIMMNNG So ous scares ex $1,651,856 ee <a 

tNet income....... £2,091,971 £5,171,996 £4,585,921 
Preference divs. . . 400,000 400,000 400,000 
Ordinary divs...... 2,400,000 = *3,600,000 = *3,000,000 
CURIE TOERWO ek irdy Coneecccne Jeeves 1,000,000 1,000,000 
Deficit £708, 0: 29 "§£17 1, 996 " §£185,¢ 9: 21 


*Includes interim and final dividend for year, the latter being paid in March 
of following year. After depreciation, fede sral taxes, directors’ fees and 
management expenses. {Written off continental investments. §Surplus. 





Corn Products Earns $5.75 a Share 


Corn Products Refining Co., reports net income of $16,309,651 
for 1929 after interest, depreciation, Federal taxes and other 
charges, equivalent after dividend requirements on preferred 


stock to $5.75 a share on 2,530,000 of $25 par common stock. 
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Ss Earnings 
eb. 1929 n During ISSUES Par Shares An. $-per share-$ 
High Low Last High Sti High Low Feb. 1930 $ Listed Rate 192921928 1927 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
134 122} 132 134 118 223% 77 112,400 275,400 Air Reduction.................. No 770,000 $3.00 9 mo. 5.63 4.61 
2654 282 267 282 255% 3543 197 13,000 40,200 Allied Chem. & Dye............ No 2,286,000 6.00 1928 11.12 10.03 
123 1214 123 123 121 125 118} 2,100 3,500 fA OT ee 100 393,000 7.00 1928 68.63 62.59 
7h 6 7k 7k 6% 23% 4 4.800 12,500 Amer. Agric. Chem.............. 100 333,000 Nil 1.59 
304 26 29; 323% 26 73; 18 7,000 16,500 Oe RCS, 5 a ae ae are 100 285,000 2.47 7.86 
31% 27 28} 33 262 55 20 34,800 133,200 Amer. Com. Ale.. No 382,000 1.60 9mo. 2.59 3.39 
514 45 474 51} 44 81} 31} 38,900 67,100 Amer. Metal Co., L td... No 868,000 3.00 9mo. 2.60 3.58 
116 110 116 116 110 135 106 500 606 conv. 6% cum. pfd.. Beaxerk ate dish 100 69,000 6.00 9 mo. 37.30 26.52 
784 70 734 784 69% 1304 162 106,800 218,400 Amer. Smelt. & Refin............ No 1,830,000 4.00 6mo. 5.03 8.24 
137} 1334 1364 138 1334 138 123} 2,200 5,300 gE Oe a 100 00,000 7.00 6 mo. 21.90 37.17 
17; 144 15 17% 8} 493 7 42,100 176,300 Amer. Zinc. Lead, & Smelt. . 25 200,000 9mo. 1.80 Nil 
78 73 $73 §$%79} 56 1114 493 1,900 12,800 6% cum. pid... aA 25 97,000 6.00 9 mo. 8.12 5.99 
803 714 75 80} 69% 140 70 740,900 1,724,900 Anaconda Copper Mining. . 50 8,828,000 7.00 1928 6.63 3.37 
27 23% 24} 7 23% 494 18} 15,500 25,500 Archer Dan. Midland........... No 550,000 2.00 2.45 4.02 
ad ; 115 102} ‘ 60 i AEC | Sa rere 100 41,000 7.00 12.06 38.25 
42} 372 38} 42; 364 77} 30 155,200 240,200 Atlantic Refining Co............ 25 2,678,000 1.00 6 mo. 3.06 7.72 
94 83) 90} 94 814 140 67 13,200 23,000 Atlas Powder Co............ No 260,000 4.00 9mo. 6.29 4.39 
104 102 103 104] 101 1064 90 560 1,200 CRE TI a occ iso ss nse 100 90,000 6.00 9 mo. 22.77 18.76 
5 43 5 44 12 4} 7,000 18,300 Butte & Sup. Mining............ 10 290,000 2.00 9mo. 0.13 0.28 
44 3) 44 43: 3 94 2 33,600 46,700 Butte Copper & Zinc............ 5 600,000 9mo. 0.27 0.31 
15j 134 133 15§ 11 32 = 10} 20,500 42,500 Certain-Teed Products........ No 400,000 9mo._ Nil Nil 
a ; 814 45} ‘ie a TMM PAIIGS 5. 5 6a. 0 a ets 100 63,000 9 mo. 11.38 6.77 
65 65 65 65 £65 127} 53 100 BOO OMB COE 6 ook oc es cee ce vacws 25 4,415,000 3.50 9mo. 4.54 4.52 
195} 176} 188% 195} 168} 344 105 109,200 235,300 Columbian Gabon. 5 occckces ss No 457,000 4.00 9mo. 631 6.39 
322 282 314 22 274 63 20} 838,500 1,260,100 Comm. Solvents...... Fe No 2,435,000 1.00 9mo. 1.24 1.32 
993 94 95 99} 87} 126% 70 82,100 151,500 Corn Products............. 25 2,530,000 3.00 9mo. 3.78 4.35 
142} 140 142 142} 140 144} 137 630 2,200 Ce ee | rs 100 250,000 7.00 9 mo. 43.48 50.98 
40 33) 38 40 28% 694 21} 90,300 120,700 Davison Chem. Co.............. No a 1.00 3.34 1.58 
424 334 41} 42 30; 64}; 24 17,300 16,900 Devoe & Raynolds BR cs gn sla No 160,000 2.40 6 mo. 2.87 5.95 
110} 1063 1104 1104 1063 115} 102 300 400 4% Cum, ING PIG... 0660066 100 16, 7.00 6 mo. 31.54 64.02 
131 24 1273 131 1124 231 210,900 311,200 Dupont de Nemours............ 20 10,339,000 4.00 6.99 5.97 
117$ 1144 1164 117} 1144 119} 1074 5,000 8,706 A | 100 78,000 6.00 78.54 69.06 
221; 189} 216} 221] 175} 2643 150 48,600 80,700 Eastman Kodak : No 2,263,000 5.00 1928 9.60 9.61 
125 120}; 1234 125 120j 128 117 100 100 ye AE: (re 100 62,000 6.00 1928 326.17 326.68 
42; 38) 41) 44 38} 54 232 43,400 193,900 Freeport Texas Co... . No 730,000 4.00 5.60 4.49 
59} 52 54} 593 494 943 42} 51,300 94,000 General Asphalt Co............. No 411,000 4.00 6mo. 1.41 2.79 
36} «33 35 36; «31 64 26 49,100 90,400 a US een seen eae No 688,000 2.00 3.57 3.55 
102 1014 102 102 98} 106 95 550 900 ® cum. rior bref peenenees 100 74,000 7.00 39.51 32.69 
82 78} 81 85 78} 130 80 300 2,300 Hercules “ed ge rere rere No 568,000 3.00 5.95 22.04 
1174 117 117 1184 117 121 112 200 4( 7% cum. ot Beaudet 100 114,000 7.00 38.16 35.35 
113 90 1094 124 90 135 68} 6,100 24,100 Industrial Suen Cee ree No 191,000 11 mo. 7.81 8.68 
64 54 6 7k 4) «#17 4 6,000 ee Le e) No 444,000 0.79 1.66 
58 55 55 58 55 88 40 800 1,400 7% cum. prior pfd eee 100 100,000 7.00 10.54 14.47 
40} 363 394 40} 313% 723 25 625,700 1,636,300 Intern. Nickel.................. No 13,781,000 1.00 9mo. 1.12 1.05 
76 70 74 77 69 £80} 61} 2,80( 4,700 Intern. Salt.......... re aaa 100 61, 6.00 6 mo. 3.80 4.61 
148} 130§ 137] 148} 117 2423 90 201,400 476,700 Johns-Manville Corp............ No 750,000 3.00 9mo. 6.84 6.75 
122 118} 120 122 118} 123 118 1,250 450 oe Se Se eae 100 75,000 7.00 9 mo. 73.63 74.53 
22 20; 214 23 20; 42 #420 2,800 8,900 Kellogg (Spencer)............... No 598,000 1.60 2.36 3.42 
654 58; 65} 653 523 113} 40 47,800 126,500 Liquid Carbonic Corp........... No 311,000 4.00 6.12 6.76 
340 313 «3200S 354 O314 «2591 8,700 23,700 McKesson & Robbins. .......... No 1,117,000 2.00 6mo. 1.50 3.77 
464 46) 454 46; 44) 63 £40 3,850 6,900 conv. 7% cum. pref......... 50 426,000 3.50 6 mo. 5.13 11.51 
31 28 28 314 28 46 304 3,300 4,600 MacAndrews & Forbes.......... No 384,000 2.60 9mo. 2.21 3.30 
98 93 93 98 93 1073 104 530 530 Wy | rarer 100 28,000 6.00 9 mo. 44.84 65.48 
63 40} 463 37} 72% 29 82,500 146,200 Mathieson Alkali............... No 637,000 2.00 9mo. 2.67 4.35 
120% 1194 1203 1203 115 125 120 200 220 ie | re rer 100 ,000 7.00 9 mo. 60.95 84.50 
59; 53 56 60 49 £804 47 12,500 24,000 Monsanto Chem................ No 404,000 1.25 9mo. 3.45 3.04 
394 34} 3732 394 = 58 15 29,600 70,400 National Dist. Prod. .......... No 275,000 2.00 10 mo. 1.83 Nil 
189} 1664 179 189} 1 210 129} 27,100 31,600 National Lead.................. 100 310,000 5.00 1928 11.45 8.40 
141 139} 139} 141 1384 1414 138 580 1,200 7 Gam. “A WE... oe ces 100 244,000 7.00 1928 24.10 20.23 
117§ 116 117§ 117§ 116 1233 115 800 1,200 6% cum. ‘“B"’ pfd.. iets 100 103,000 6.00 1928 40.34 31.20 
65 57 63 65 51 103 143 1,800 3,100 Newport $3 cum. conv. ‘‘A”’..... 50 130,000 3.00 9mo. 9.03 5.55 
374 324 364 373 264 60} 22 48,600 7OBO0 Penick @ Pad... ws wo cece No 434,000 9mo. 2.96 3.15 
107} 107} 107} 110 107 110 100 20 120 2 ES | rere ner 100 33,000 7.00 9 mo. 49.12 53.42 
704 65% 67 704 52§ 98 43} 38,500 47,500 Proctor & Gamble.............. No 6,410,000 2.00 6 mo. 1.82 2: 
24 214 22 24 21} 302 20 48,400 S7 G00) Pare Oil Co... oc icc ceeciecs 25 3,038,000 1.50 3.06 0.97 
1133 113° 113} 113% 112} 116 108 720 80 8% cum. pfd. shaeareniers 100 130,000 8.00 40.09 16.82 
53} 4931 50 49} 64 43 75,200 147,200 Royal Dutch................... 993,000 1928 24.09% 24.10% 
57 534 544 574 48) 94 38} 30,900 98,800 St. Joseph Lead................ 10 1,952,000 2.00 6 mo. 2.22 2.30 
23 21 21 23 21 313 19 64,000 308,000 Ghell Union Oll............5.... No 13,069,000 1.40 9mo. 1.39 2.04 
61 554 58 61 553 31] 514 101,100 176,100 Standard Oil Calif.. oie es ats No 13,016,000 2.50 1928 3.66 3.19 
65 58 58 66 58 83 48 440,700 7ue,700 Btandara Oil, N. J.....08 sceeeen 25 25,419,000 1.00 1928 4.43 1.52 
33} 31 32% 33; 314 48) 313 141,000 312,800 Standard Oil, is, b+ Cn arco etre arenes 25 17,380,000 1.60 1928 2.28 0.67 
165 14 14} 164 13 20 9} 17,200 31,500 Tenn. Copper & Chem........... No 57,000 1.00 1928 1.48 0.51 
55 50; 52 564 50}; 71 50 97,000 RORAIOO TOMRBNCOPD occ cise cess sescee 25 9,851,000 3.00 8 mo. 3.96 5.34 
64 60} 63 64 54; 85} 42} 149,900 333,400 Texas Gulf Sulphur ............. No 2,540,000 4.00 9mo. 4.52 5.72 
94 87% 92% 94 76 140 59 463,400 1,038,700 Union Carbide & Carb........... No 9,208,000 2.40 9mo. 2.89 3.71 
5s 45} 50} 54) 443 11132 40} 55,500 140,500 United Carbon Co............... No 393,000 9mo. 1.75 1.99 
124j 115} 118} 139} 110} 243 95 130,700 Bone Ul. ty BGs IO, GO... koe ccas No 373,000 6.00 6 mo. 5.30 10.29 
7 62§ 69} 73% 49% 116} 37} 168,100 322,600 Vanadium Corp. of Amer. ki No 379,000 3.00 6 mo. 3.13 4.53 
6 5 6 7 5} 24 3h 7,900 26,600 Virginia Caro. Chem............. No 479,000 Nil 0.69 
29 27 274 30 264 65 15 4,500 9,300 6% cum. part. pfd.......... 100 214,000 3.06 - 7.57 
80 79 79 80 78 97 69 400 1,200 7% cum. prior pfd.......... 100 144,000 7.00 12.35 20.09 
594 392 53 59} 37 94 30 13,000 7,000 Westvaco Chlorine Prod.  ..... No 123,000 2.00 9mo. 3.21 3.60 
NEW YORK CURB 
9 8 8 9} 8 23 6 600 2,400 Acetol Prod. conv. “A’’.......... No 60,000 1928 2:27 
24 20 20; 24 19 43 15 1,400 5,600 Agfa Ansco Corp................ No 300,000 Nil 
345 301 310 345 275 5394 146 3,400 6,600 Aluminum Amer................ No 1,473,000 1928 8.03 5.00 
107 105} 105} 108} 105} 110 103 900 5,000 eee |: a 100 1,473,000 6.00 1928 14.04 10.26 
166 139} 166 166 108 280 99} 1,700 .700 Aluminum Ltd. pnensiae 5 aes No 73,000 1928 0.02 
: sea A Ss 80 25 oy: ... Amer. C yanamid “ Bee crass 4.5 os AS No 66,000 1.60 1.56 3.68 
29% 254 25; 293 254 80 20} 119,400 270,900 Amer. Cyanamid “‘B’........... No 1,260,000 1.60 1.56 3.68 
16; 111i 16 16} 15} 37 10} 3,000 5,400 Amer. Solvents & Chem......... No 181,000 1928 1.83 Nil 
29 254 264 29% 25} 42 25} 2,000 4,300 conv. $3 cum. pfd........... No 113,000 3.00 1928 5.93 2.81 
19} 18} 19 21 13% 453 15 1,100 6,800 Anglo-Chilean Nitrate........... No 1,757,000 6 mo Nil Nil 
6 5 6 4} 6 35} 3 1,700 3,700 Assoc. Rayon Corp.. ees ete No 1,200,000 
55} 52h 52h 55} 39} 87} 304 8,000 ; conv. 6% cum. pfd.......... 100 200,000 6.00 
33 3 3 4} 10} 3} 3,000 8,600 Brit. Celanese Am. Kets. . 105 2,200,000 
31 24 24 35 24 574 20 4,000 12,200 Celanese Corp. of Amer.......... No 1,000,000 1928 0.67 1.72 
90 82 83 90 80 122 80 2,900 7,900 7% cum. part. Ist pfd. 100 115,000 7.00 1928 12.00 18.59 
100 = 80 io 2,000 7% cum. prior pfd. —......... 100 115,000 7.00 1928 20.53 
20 134 13} 20 134 50 12 1,900 6,300 Celluloid rere No 195,000 1928 1.29 0.86 
81 81 81 87 81 110 2 100 500 % cum. Ist part. pid. No 24,000 7.00 1928 17.33 9.96 
60} 52$ 60} 604 52 90 40 5,600 9,500 Colante-Palmclie e-Peet. No 2,000,000 2.50 3mo. 1.53 2.65 
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bog Sales Earnings 
930 1929 In During ISSUES Par Shares An. $-per share-$ 
High a Last High Low High Low Feb. 1930 $ Listed Rate 1929-1928 1927 
134 114 114 133 11} 254 12 1,300 2,500 Courtaulds, Lid................. 1£ 24,000,000 1928 19.88% 34.88% 
72 71 77 75 71 100} 50 400 800 Dow Chemical........ ae ae No 480,000 2.00 
18 1} 15 193 13% 22 14} 2,900 4,900 Duval Texas Sulphur............ No 500,000 
144 11 13 144 10} 34? 10 4,100 11,100 General Ind. Ale................ No 115,000 
133} 1314 1334 144 131 209 115 28,000 44,000 Gulf Oil we the aia a 2é 4,415,000 1.50 1928 8.06 3.08 
Sieh oP ae Mie be ete oe Sal 41} 17% ae 700 Heyden Chemical Corp.. phat 10 150,000 1928 2.02 1.02 
7 54 5} 7 5} 113 63 700 1,200 Imperial eS eee 1£ 1928 12.15% 10.23% 
13 12 12 13 12 27 134 500 800 Monroe Chem.................. No 100,000 1.50 ll mo. 2.93 
324 27 £4314 32} 24 52 21% 8,900 12,900 Newport Co.. aig aatetard No 405,000 2.00 9mo. 2.18 1.30 
eam Tee MM aie ies 200 Shawinigan W. cere No 1,867,000 2.50 1928 2.17 2.41 
See Gaede <0) cin ete, OE Com <a ... Sherwin-Williams Co............ 25 594,000 4.00 7.85 6.99 
284 23% 28} 30 18 48} 14j 17,700 39,300 Silica Gel Corp. . ies eet eG No 600,000 
544 49; 50% 54§ 493 63 45 98,800 239,800 Standard Oil Ind................ 2! 13,927,000 2.50 1928 8.33 3.26 
134 125 125 136% 125 149} 121} 850 Vioee Seitt & Co... ... 2... 2a cee. ed 100 1,500,000 8.00 8.71 9.87 
152 130 131} 1783 130 550 111 1,890 GSae Tabise “RB”... ........ D vacaaens No 79,000 10.00 
42 19} 42 42 193 115 15 3,700 4,400 United Chemicals............... No 122,000 0.74 
44 32 40 44 32 614 253 5,200 14,800 $3 cum. part. pfd. = ...... No 120,000 3.00 2.61 
493 45 45 49} 42 90% 36} 3,800 6,100 U.S. Gypadtim Co... o.oo ck 20 765,000 1.60 6 mo. 2.69 7.21 
CLEVELAND 
135 125 1385 135 125 983 92 198 900 Cleve-Cliffe Iron............... No 498,000 5.00 1928 8.41 3.80 
83 803 82 85 80 1053 75 866 1,400 Sherwin-Williams Co............ 25 594,000 4.00 7.85 6.99 
CHICAGO 
424 35 42 424 35 52 36 3,550 4,000 Abbott Lahe...... 6.56. ce se No 120,000 2.00 1928 3.86 2.90 
15 124 13 15 12} 263 12 720 1,300 Monroe Chem. . ‘aad erates at aee No 100,000 1.50 ll mo. 2.93 
35 ve | 314 35 27 51 30 506 800 On. 00 CUM, PIEE... . wc ees No 30,000 3.50 11 mo. 13.00 
1334 1313 131} 1334 13132 145 123 1,350 Fiat WEE GE OO. nn oon caicec cic cenwas 100 1,500,000 8.00 8.71 9.87 
384 384 384 38} 384 60j 35 100 100 United Chemicals WOO os aa 5 No 120,000 3.00 2.61 
CINCINNATI 
69; 66 674 693) 53} 100 44} 7,739 15,000 Proctor & Gamble. .....5....... No 6,410,000 2.00 6 mo. 1.82 2.96 
PHILADELHPIA 
98: 96} 963 963 963 116 89 700 1,300 Pennsylvania Salt............... 50 150,000 5.00 10.64 8.27 
MONTREAL 
3 2} 3 24 22} 2 845 2,300 Asbestos Comte: ..«: ; re No 200,000 1928 Nil 0.87 
10 9 10 9 68 12 136 300 7% non-cum pid. . area cea el 100 75,000 1928 3.36 9.32 
103 9} 104 9b 45 5 4,834 14,300 Can. Ind. Alcohol ‘‘A”’.......... No 969,000 1.52 1.90 2.87 
80 75 80 75 111 65 17,253 45,100 Shawinigan W. & P.... as ‘ No 2,178,000 2.50 1928 2.17 2.41 
7 
| 
The Industry’s Bonds | 
1930 Sales Author- 
Feb. 1930 1929 In During ISSUE Date Int. _Int. ized 
High Low High Low High Low Feb. 1930 Due % Period $ 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
104% 103 1043 103 1063 103 62 136: Amer. Agric. Chem., Ist ref. 8. £. T340.. 66 ccccc ccc eeccceccss 1941 7} F.A. 30,000,000 
97} 96 98) 96 993 993 64 119 Amer. Cyan. deb. 5s.............. Renee: .. 1942 5 A.O. 5,000,000 
102 100 104; 100 135 95 611 1,978 Amer. I. G. Chem. conv. 5'%s................ weeeee...e.- 1949 54 M.N. 30,000,000 
102 99} 102 99} 1023 98 249 GIO Am. Soett & Wel. Tet, Be A ooo osc ese cece ecesies veces Boe S A. O. 38,000,000 
89} 854 89} 834 100 79 92 181 Angio-Chilean s. f. deb. 76... ...5...66 0660065 Ss olen au 1945 7 M.N. 16,500,000 
100% 100} 101} 100 1034 992 57 163 Atlantic Refin. deb. 5s. MR ee one eeeravo asta a ~.. 1067 § Jd 15,000,000 
100% 100} 102 100} 103 98} 51 88 By-Prod. Coke Ist 5 8A. Katara tisk Ss ate a ane ane . 1945 54 M.N. 8,000,000 
101 974 102 974 103 964 34 42 Corn Prod. Refin. Pt 8%. alatene sees Seacweseaccen See M.N. 10,000,000 
82 78 82 74 104 76 333 651 Lautaro Nitrate conv. 6s.......... eer ; 1954 6 Jad. 
100} 99} 1003 994 100} 96 244 ° 400 Pure Oil s. f. 5% % notes........... ; mF re ~ 1987 53 F.A 20,000,000 
95} 934 95} 934 98; 90 74 200 Solvay Am. Invest. Se. . Paaaiere wap at aaa Seka e wale .-- 1942 5 M.S 
103 1014 1034 100% 103} 100 373 921 Standard Oil, J. deb. EN io ise we ik a anes ... 1946 5 F. A 120,000,000 
96} 95 97} 95 100 913 295 600 Standard Oil, N Y. deb. 4%s..... ee Sratets : = . SR 46 J.D 50,000,000 
101 99 101 974 110 88 89 167 Tenn. Copp. & Chem. deb. 6s. ‘‘B’...... ‘ os : 1944 6 M.S 5,000,000 
NEW YORK CURB 
102 1014 102} 1014 103} 992 170 419 Aluminum Co., 8. - Ce ee xe rae ee 1952 5 M. S. 60,000,000 
99 974 99 974 98; 97% 99 200 Aluminum Ltd., . Taste OR ahemsaend ae rn eee 1948 5 J.J. 20,000,000 
993 93 994 95 125 99 28 39 Amer. Solv. & C io 64s... eee AEN Ce a aa .. 1936 64} M.S. 2,200,000 
754 70 73% 57 95 60 131 200 General Rayon 6s. “A"’........ . pe rare Lie scrn ee J.D. 5,400,000 
101 100 101 99} 101} 97% 102 200 Gulf Oil, 5s.... ; Serer es Pree Teer 1937 5 Pm 35,000,000 
101 100% 1014 100 aia page 56 112 Sinking Fund deb. 5s........ eile tp te cede ‘ once SOS? SG F. A. 35,000,000 
984 96} 984 953 1004 93 99 Wn Homers G. GC. Gale GOs... cock ce cee sc cewscs errr (mee 2) 25,000,000 
92 90} 93 903 94} 88} 93 177 Shawinigan W. & P. 4548... .. 2... ecco e re ey ee oe... 1967 44 A.O. 200,000,000 
92 90 92 90 coe ears 13 25 4\%s., series “B”’...... : ain ota P aa bea ‘ 1968 44} M.N. 25,000,000 
101 98 101 97 a F 60 93 Silicia Gel Corp. 6'%4s.......... hie rr ; 1932 64 A.O. 1,700,000 
100} 100% 100% 79} 102 97} 229 467 Swift & Co., 5s. 1944 5 J.J. 50,000,000 
102} 101 103} 101 104 98 24 89 Westvaco Chlorine Prod. 5'4s........... re Pree rr eet 1937 5} M.S. 2,500,000 
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Orr APPRENTICESHIP 


started during the Civil War. In the 
passing years naturally much experience 
G| ster S of and knowledge of silicates of soda and 


what they will do have been accumu- 
lated. ' With Quartz Quality you receive 
the result of these years of experience 


and serious application. More than 


one business... 
that you get the benefit of intelligent 


SILICATES 
research constantly alert to make the 
of Soda best possible silicate at the lowest cost. 





and how to use them The safest plan is to specify 
aa Quartz Quality Silicates 
PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 
General Offices Chicago Office 
121 S. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA Ry 205 W. WACKER DRIVE 























ik ACETIC ACID com /Y 


— Uf 
f ; cA ; ; 
S - fa ee am: CORPORATION ae * ' Y 








In specifying our Glacial Acetic Acid, buyers are sure of obtaining a product of the highest quality especially 
adapted for use in the manufacture of Cellulose Acetate, high grade Lacquer Solvents, Airplane Dopes, Dyes, Inter- 
mediates, Photographic and other products. 


Our U.S.P. Glacial Acetic Acid is a superior grade especially suited for use in edible, pharmaceutical and fine 
chemical products. 


Shipments available in: 
Aluminum Tank Cars (Equipped with Steam Coils) 65000 Ibs. net 
Aluminum Drums 900 Ibs. net Aluminum Cans 100 Ibs. net 


Sales Office and Plant NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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The Trend of Prices 











Business and Financial Outlook 
Improves Slightly During Month 


Gradual Improvement of Conditions Generally Is Shown 
Although Level is Still Below That of Last Year— 
Alkali Shipments Are Only Two to Three Per Cent 
Below Those of Last February—Alcohol Market is 
Weak and Solvents Are Off. 


Business and financial conditions generally have continued to 
show a slight improvement during the past month, although the 
level continues below that of last year. Industrial production 
increased in January from the extreme low level of December. 
Factory employment, which was in relatively small volume in the 
middle of December, was further reduced by the middle of 
January, but preliminary reports indicate a slight increase in the 
three weeks, following. There was a further liquidation of bank 
credit and a decline in money rates. Commodity prices continued 
to move downward. 

Industrial production showed an increase of about four per 
cent in January, according to the index of the Federal Reserve 
Board which makes allowance for the usual seasonal variations. 
This increase reflected principally a larger output of automobiles, 
steel, cotton, textiles and shoes. Output of copper, cement, lum- 
ber, anthracite coal, and flour declined, and the increase in 
bituminous coal output was smaller than is usual for the season. 
In the first two weeks of February steel plants increased their 
rate of operation further, but continued to be less active than in 
the corresponding period of last year. 

Building contracts awarded showed little change in January, a 
substantial increase in public works and utilities being in large 
part offset by a decrease in residential construction. In the first 
half of February the daily average of contracts was lower than in 
January. 

The number of wage earners employed at factories declined 
further between the middle of December and the middle of 
January, and wage payments showed a larger reduction. In 
automobile and steel plants there was an increase in employment 
in the month ended Jan. 15, and in recent weeks further increases 
have been reported for these industries. There were decreases 
in January in the number of wage earners employed in the 


machinery, car-building and repairing, lumber, and cement 
industries. 


Shipments of freight were in about the same volume in January 
as in December. Average daily loadings of miscellaneous freight 
and merchandise in less-than-carload lots decreased slightly 
during the month, but by a smaller amount than is usual at this 
season. During the first two weeks in February there was some 


increase in shipments, largely seasonal in nature. 


Wholesale prices of commodities in January continued to 
move downward. In general, fluctuations were small until the 
latter part of the month, when decreases occurred in the prices of 
grains, cotton, wool, iron and steel, and petroleum. The prices 
of meats and livestock fluctuated over a wide range and averaged 
higher in January than in December. 


In the first half of February the prices of hogs, pork, and cattle 
increased, while the prices of wheat, cotton, pig iron, petroleum, 
and textiles continued to deciine. 


Liquidation of member bank credit in January and the early 
part of February was in substantially larger volume than in the 
corresponding period of 1929. Declines were reported in loans 
on securities and in all other loans, which continued to decrease 
in February contrary to the usual seasonal trend. 
little change in the banks’ holdings of investments. 


There was 


The volume of reserve bank credit outstanding declined by 
about $140,000,000 between the middle of January and the middle 
of February. This decline was due in part to the reduction in 
member bank reserve balances which accompanied the decline in 
the banks’ loans and investments; in part to the continued 
return flow of currency from circulation; 


imports, largely from Brazil and Japan. 


and in part to gold 


Money rates in the open market eased further. Rates on 
commercial paper declined to a range of 414-434 per cent, and 
rates on 60-90 day bankers’ acceptances declined from 4 to 3% 
and later to 334 per cent. 

In the chemical industry, the index furnished by the alkali 
group is again very encouraging. Shipments here for February 
are only from two to three per cent below those of last year. 
Reports from other groups are not quite so favorable. The 
alcohol industry is weathering a very trying period with a com- 
petitive price situation existing due to heavy stocks. Although 
the scehdule is being maintained, sales are reported as having 
been made as much as 5c gal. below scheduled prices. The sol- 
vents group and other chemicals going into automobile production 
are also off, since there has as yet been no revival of activity in 
that industry. 





| BUSINESS FAILURES, NUMBER 
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Business indicators prepared by the Department of Commerce. 


The weekly average 1923-35 inclusive = 100. 


The solid line represents 1929 and the dotted line 1928. 
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Prices 





Current 


Heavy Chemicals, Coaltar Products, Dye-and-Tanstuffs, 
Colors and Pigments, Fillers and Sizes, Fertilizer and 
Insecticide Materials, Naval Stores, Fatty Oils, ete. 














Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers 


for spot New York, 


immediate shipment, unless otherwise 


specified. Products sold f. o. b. works are specified as such. 
Imported chemicals are so designated. Resale stocks when a 
market factor are quoted in addition to makers’ prices and 


indicated “second hands.” 


Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. 


Quotations 


f.o.b. mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated. 

Raw materials are quoted New York, f. o. b., or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f. o. b. works or delivered are 80 designated. 

The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices 
from different sellers, bused on varying grades or quantities 
or both. Containers named are the original packages most 
commonly used. 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 


1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 


Feb. 1930 $1.079 














Acetone — Business in this material a ae — - ok saad Hich iam 
has been very quiet during the past month. 
iis a Saal ic ae 21 18} .26 .18} Acetaldehyde, drs lo-1 wks.. 18} .21 21 18} 
There are no indications as yet of any ‘31 127 Acetaldol, 50 galdr.......... Te .27 (31 31 127 
concerted revival of activity in the auto- 24 91 .24 .23 Acetanilid, tech, 150 lb bbl... Ib. at 23 23 21 
aig : . Acetic Anhydride, 92-95%, 100 
mobile industry and the month of Feb- 135 28.85 .29 MR cna coecud lb. 28 .29 29 28 
ruary proved to be a very backward one. = ot oo ee ——* a Ib. -30 32 * 30 
The fear previously expressed in some 1.25 1.15 1.75 1.65 Acetone Oil, bbis ING ionic gee 696 22K 2B IIS 
R . .68 45 45 .42 Acetyl Chloride, 100 Ib eby...lb. .55 .68 68 -55 
quarters that January’s buying of acetone Acetylene Tetrachloride (see te- 
was merely a reaction from low inven- trachlorethane)............. 
tories going into the new year, proved to Acids 
be well grounded. Competition was Acid Acetic, 28% 400 Ib bbls 
on amet asa; as sinese glackene 3.88 .88 3.88 B08 0 DE Bis ckasce ven | CORR 3.88 3.88 3.88 
increasing again as business slackened 13.68 13.68 13.68 11.92 _ Glacial, bbl’ cl wi... 100 Ib, 13.68 13.68 13.68 
and reports of competitive price situations .00 98 .00 :98 Anthranilic, refd, bbls........ Ib. .98 -00 1.00 .98 
are . 2 we ee : .80 80 .80 .80 Technical, _ipamabegandes. A Tarawa .80 80 .80 
were quite frequent. Considerable  in- 2:25 1.60 2.25 1.60 Battery, cbys......-.... i160 2.25 2.25 1.60 
terest attaches itself also to the entrance .60 51 .60 .57  Benzoic, tech, 100 Ib bbls. .51 .53 .53 51 
i 7 Boric, crys. powd, 250 
of a new producer into this market. .073 053 ~=«.11 .084 [a ete eet ge .063 .073 073 .063 
; : 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 Broenner’s, bbls............. Ws sskas 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Acid Acetic Demand for this ma- .90 85 -90 .85 Butyric, 100% basis cbys..... Ib. 85 .90 .90 .85 
: ‘ : f ; §.25 4.85 4.85 A585 “COMBHONEG. ... 56. odeck cos ass Bee ~Varees §.25 5.25 §.25 
terial is reported as being in fairly good Chlorosulfonic, 1500 1b drums 
: a Oe griten Ribs eae 05} 044 + .16 15 ne ce ee b 044 054 05} = .044 
volume. Kthy! acetate and rayon ar "93 "174 30 $8 Cheeni WE iad Ib W7h ‘19 17} 
said to be furnishing the bulk of the 1.06 1.00 06 1.00 Chromotropic, 300 lb bbls. . 1.00 1.06 1.06 1.00 
ee ‘ ‘ ; Citric, USP, crystals, 230 tb 
demand. As an indication of the extent 70 46 44} 59 lg ae hare ee % 46 59 59 46 
; » domar ; ED) i ear eee .59 .52 .97 .95 Cleve’s, 250 lb bbls.......... lb. .52 .54 54 .52 
of the demand during 1929, it is reported 54 60 "70 "68 Cresylic, 95%, dark drs NY. ‘gal. “60 “70 70 .60 
that about 29,234,000 pounds were im- .77 72 wa 312 97-99 %, pale drs NY eet gal .72 U7 77 72 
ee tech 90%, 140 lb 
ported during last year to supplement 12 10; .12 i. Menheecatee otk occa 10} 12 12 .10} 
domestic supplies. For the present, sup- . #0 er a Gallic, tech, bbls...........- _ 50 = ‘7 = 
plies are rather more free than at any .80 74 1.06 1.00 Gamma, 225 lb bbls wks... ib ee .80 80 77 
. . .99 .80 .63 .57 H, 225 Ib bbls wks.......... lb. 65 .70 -70 65 
time during last year, due to the fact that "72 67 67 ‘67 Hydriodic, USP, 10% soln oi ae 67 67 ‘67 
— = 7 aes, eee .67 Hydrobromic, 48% ,» coml, 155 
demand Is NOU quite 80 heavy while sup ‘48 45 48 45 Ib cbys wks............. b. 45 48 48 45 
plies of the acid, both natural and synthet- a> ar gga CP, see Acid 
; : ‘ “en wee ee Se ree eens e. seese e00me 
ic, and supplies of acetate of lime are "90 80 90 80 pe tad Se cylinders wks. . lb. 80 90 ‘90 80 
quite comfortable in volume. The market, 06 06 06 06 Hydrofluoric, 30%, 400 Ib bbls 06 06 06 
however, is reported to be firm in all Hydrofluosilicic, 35%, 400 Ib 
AR ll 11 11 Bel OMNIA, asxeepnin sins a Shicewng Al 11 ll 
quarters. Hypophosphorous, 30%, USP, 
‘ ‘ , : .85 85 .85 -85 CS RES te: are .85 .85 .85 
Acid Boric Demand continues in 054 044 = «.06 .043 Lactic, 22%, dark, 500 lb bbls lb. 044 .05 05 .044 
good volume both for domestic and oy = iy ‘— Porn mag ty Ib bbs. 7 —_ as ny > - 
foreign consumption. Prices are steady .60 48 .60 .48 Malic, powd., kegs........... b. 48 .60 60 48 
: g ; I . : " .65 60 .65 60 Metanilic, 250 a lb. .60 .65 65 .60 
in a firm market. Exports during 1929 Mixed Sulfurio-Nitric.......... 
amounted to 5,203,881 pounds, as com- ry a. “Old my — i 2QEOO SEC Pafhee <. = a ¢. 
pared with 3,382,183 pounds in the year 21 .18 21 .18 Monochloroacetic, tech bE. ~~ a8 21 21 .18 
. 1.70 1.65 -65 .65 Monosulfonic, bbls.......... Ib. 1.65 1.70 1.70 1.65 
before. Muriatic, 18 deg, 120 lb cbys 
r " . ‘ ; 1.40 1.35 1.40 1.35 C=O WEE isso ccsiecasese ls ZOGID.. sacs 1.35 1.35 1.35 
Acid Formic — Has been in fairly good 1.00 1.00 tanks, wks. 100 Ib. 1.00 1.00 1.00 
demand during the past month. Imports 95 — = —— Ne eee _ —_ Ib "5 ‘= "95 —— 
during 1929 totalled 1,386,608 pounds as .59 55 .59 .55 Naphthionie, Rech: SOO IB ...6.5 oct s Nom. Nom. ..... 
y Sas as leg eees as : Nitric, 36 deg, 135 Ib cbys o- 
compared with 2,253,840 pounds imported 5.00 00 .00 5.00 WAS. Ss cone sk snes ROOM, 620 5.00 5.00 5.00 
during 1928. 00 0 6.00 ~ kasi ... 6.00 6. 00 
id } sati ee ‘113 11.114 10} Oxalic, 300 Ib bbls wks NY...Ib. 11 .118——w118 Ss. 118 
Acid ' Muriatic Prices h ave con .14 08 .084 08 Phosphoric 50%, U.S. P.. —_ stenan 14 14 .14 
tinued firm with shipments proceeding in .16 14.16 -16 _ Syrupy, USP, 70 Ib drs... -Ib. 2... 14 14 .14 
b . [ . 2 .70 65 .50 .50 Picramic, 300 Ib bbls. ....... “Ib .65 .70 .70 .65 
good volume in practically all the con- 50 > SB = ea..............0 Ib. 130 .80 50 30 
suming indust ries. 1.40 86 86 86 Pyrogalic, crystals ew ceeecerece ib 1.30 1.40 1.40 1.30 
: : a 142 33.32 .27 Salicylic, tech, 125 Ib bbl.....1b. —.33 '37 37 '33 
Acid Nitrate ontinues firm with "16 15:16 15 Sulfanilic, 250 Ib bbls........ Ib. (15 [16 16 115 
shipments going forward in good volume Sulfuric, 66 deg, 180 Ib cbys 
anes 1.95 1.60 1.95 1.60 18 WR onccsccnec 100 lb. 1.60 1.95 1.95 1.60 
previa 33 1 80 1.37} 1.20 1300 Ib ds” - 100 Ib. 1.50 65 63 1° 30 
$ $ ects its : oe ee c : ‘ P eee " ‘ 1.6 6 f 
Acid Oxalic — Prices continue steady isp Lieve List| 142) 60° 1800 Ie denies. 100 Ib, 1.27} 1.42} 1.42% 1.273 
with business in good volume. Some Oleum, “phar 1500 Ib. drs 1lo-1 
18.50 18.50 18.50 eS arr ae ee 18.50 18.50 18.50 
measure of the extent of the demand 42.00 42.00 4200 42.00 40%, lo-1 wks net ....... ton ..... 42.00 42.00 42.00 
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Our Mutual Interest 
in Standards 


Whatever the product you turn out in your laboratory, 
shop, or factory, it must conform to some standard set up 
by authority, custom, or your own rules. Your success 
depends largely on your turning out products of a stand- 
ard acceptable to present and prospective purchasers. 


~ 


Above all, the chemicals you use must be of a standard 
best adapted to the use to which you put them, if you are 
to attain the success you desire. 


That’s where your business touches ours. We manu- 
facture standard chemicals for various industries. Our 
experience has been long and varied. Through its founders 
and predecessors our organization has been identified with 
modern industrial chemistry from its beginning. The name 
“Merck” on a chemical label is accepted as “Standard” 
wherever chemicals are used. 


The services of our Sales Organization and the scien- 
tific resources of our Laboratories are at your disposal in 
the selection of chemicals adapted to your needs. 





Let us quote on your requirements 





MERCK & CO. Inc. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


SUCCESSORS TO 
POWERS - WEIGHTMAN - ROSENGARTEN CO. 


RAHWAY, N. J. 
New York Philadelphia St. Louis 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





GROSS3 93 
TARE. 9 
say 3 O¢ 








A Selection of 


MIEIRC RCS — 
lmelunstrriiaull 
Claemnicalls 


Acid Chromic 
Acid Citric 
Chloroform 


Corrosive Sublimate 


Ether 


Iron & Ammon- 


ium Citrate 


Methyl Salicylate 


Silver Nitrate 
Sodium Iodide 


Sodium Citrate 
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Acid, Tannic 
Asbestine 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 


- Feb. 1930 $1.079 





during the past year is available from 
import statistics which show that 1,346, 
053 pounds were imported during 1929 as 
compared with 890,203 pounds during 
1928. As is generally known, the import 
trend in this material is down, rather than 
up, since domestic producers are quite 
capable, under ordinary circumstances, of 
supplying domestic requirements. How- 
ever, the new demand from the coal 
industry, which developed during 1929, 
made for a temporary condition of 
shortage, during which period large 
quantities of the imported material was 
brought in to supplement domestic sup- 
plies. Conditions now may be considered 
quite normal, with domestic producers 
prepared to fill any demands in a firm 
market. 


Acid Sulfuric — Shipments during the 
past month have, been proceeding in 
about normal volume and the market has 
been in fairly firm condition. Imports 
fell away considerably during the past 
year while exports reached about the same 
total as they had during 1928. Imports 
during 1929 totalled 16,208,111 pounds, 
as compared with 26,327,631 pounds 
during 1928. Exports for each year 
amounted to about 7,000,000 pounds. 


Acid Tartaric — Demand here has 
been very quiet during the past month. 
Imports during 1929 showed an upward 
trend, amounting to 2,220,328 pounds, as 
compared with 1,913,016 pounds during 
1928. 


Albumen — Prices on egg albumen 
have declined considerably during the 
past month, due chiefly to the low rate of 
Chinese exchange. Edible is now at 
69¢ @ 73c lb., while technical is at 68c @ 
72c Ib. 


Alcohol — Conditions in this market 
have not improved noticeably during the 
past month. The market has_ been 
spotty and inclined to be soft, with sales 
reported at prices as much as 5c gal. below 
scheduled prices. The cold spells of 
February did not help the situation to 
any great extent. 
of alcohol in 


There was plenty 
the hands of dealers, 
and the cold weather merely gave them a 
long-awaited opportunity to unload, with- 
out the effect being felt noticeably by the 
manufacturers. The business of the last 
two weeks of the month was especially 
poor, with many delays 
requested. 


in deliveries being 
Butyl alcohol has been normal 
for this season of the year, with chief 
interest centering upon the appearance of 
a new factor in the market. 
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1929 1928 Current 1930 
High’ Low High w Market High Low 
.40 .30 .40 .30 Tannio, tech, 300 lb bbls.. .Ib. .30 40 .40 30 
Tartaric, USP, crys, pow 
384 .38 .38 .344 800: Ib. bbls,..660000 | .38 .384 .38} .38 
.85 .85 .85 .85 Tobias, 250 lb bbls ... mew .85 .85 .85 
2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 Trichloroacetic bottles......lb. ..... 2.75 2.75 2.75 
2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 Pee. mera 2.00 2.00 2.00 
2.25 1.00 1.25 1.00 TORBIMO, DDIB. 6006550050 - 1.40 1.70 1.70 1.40 
47 .38 55 .43 Albumen, blood, 225 lb Pood .38 .40 .40 .38 
-20 12 dark, . cme sinew eee bbls., tT: .12 20 .20 12 
83 .70 84 78 pO Re ern Ib. .69 73 -75 69 
80 .70 7 Technical, 200 Ib cases . .lb. .68 72 .73 68 
65 -60 65 .60 Vegetable, plana: Ib. -60 65 .65 60 
55 .50 55 .50 eS rr Ib. .50 55 .55 50 
Alcohol 
Alcohol tg orn hears AB. 
172 17 20 .18 drs o-l1 wks....... Wh .18 er 17 
18} 17 -193 18 Drums, 1-c-1 wks........1 okt 18 .18 BS 
173 16 .19 By yf Tank Ga08 WES... .<0s05 ib . 163 «37 .17} .163 
Amyl hey pentane) 

1.67 1.67 2.25 fo aa eee 1.67 1.67 1.67 
1.80 1.42 1.80 1.70 Diesshene,: et mee. ‘gal. 1.42 1.60 1.60 1.42 
Ethyl, USP, 190 pf, gal 
2.75 2.69% 3.70 2.65 Re ees ae * 2.66 2.75 2.75 2.66 
71 eg 8 55 -50 pm. et i ee * Pre 71 ‘fi ve | 
Completely denatured, No. 1, 

1 pf, 50 gal drs drums 
52 .49 52 .483 OUR oe oik.s. 6 atasewie — é 51 51 51 
No. 5, 188 pf, 50 gal a 
51 .48 .50 .43 on eo Nr aa .50 50 .50 
-50 .46 -46 .41 ye ae eee ° eal eles .48 .48 48 
1.30 1.00 1.25 1.00 jenees opyh et Aa? OFS. 206 .60 5 IE 1.00 .60 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 Propyl Normal, 50 gal dr. fa isa evare i. 1.00 1.00 
82 .80 .82 .80 Aldehyde Ammonia, 100 gal dr lb .80 .82 .82 80 
Alpha-Naphthol, crude, 300 Ib 
65 .65 65 BD .. _ i csausctacccseagesee: sss 65 .65 65 
ate: * ~ypmouimecanenn 350 |b 
34 .32 37 ae | ee aa .32 34 .34 32 
pm... Ammonia, lump, 400 Ib 
3.50 3.25 3.30 3.25 bbls, lo-1 wks....... 100 lb. 3.30 3.50 3.50 3.30 
Chrome, 500 lb casks, wks 
5.50 5.00 5.50 BBS |x. Raber eerdkiescienee 1 5.00 5.25 5.25 5.00 
— lump, 400 we casks 
3.50 3.00 3.20 S10 RPRBR ik ike scene 3.20 3.50 3.50 3.20 
Soda ground, 400 ie bbe 
3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 Ce aa 3.75 3.75 3.75 
24.30 24.30 26.00 24.30 Aluminum Metal, c-1 NY.100 ib. snares 24.30 24.30 24.30 
.20 .05 .40 .35 Chloride Anhydrous, eee: .05 15 15 .05 
Hydrate, 96%, light, 90 3 
18 cay 18 Beg WN carci ccctscelicn esas lb. .17 18 18 17 
26 -25 24. .18 Stearate, 100 Ib bbls....... lb. -25 26 .26 25 
Sulfate, Iron, free, bags c-1 
2.05 1.95 1.75 1.75 Ee 100 lb. 1.95 2.05 2.05 1.95 
1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 Coml, bags c-1 wks. .100 lb. ..... 1.40 1.40 1.40 
1.15 1.16 1:36 1.15 Aminoazobenzene, 110 lb kegs _ are 1.15 1.15 1.15 
Ammonium 
143 .14 14 yy Ammonia, anhyd, 100 lb cyl. .Ib. .15} 154 .15} 154 
034 .03} 03 : Wat cr 26°, 800 Ib dr del...Ib. ..... 034 .03} 03} 
| ee a re lb. 33 35 .85 33 
Seaauins, bbls., f.o.b. plant 
6.50 ss .0Ct(‘<‘(a CUa::téC‘CK CC eho emacs E, oeaneee 6.15 5.15 5.15 
22 me | 22 31 Bifluoride, 300 Ib bbls...... Ib. 21 22 ae 21 
12 .09 09 .08} Carbonate, tech, 500 Ib es. . lb. .09 12 42 09 
Chloride, white, 100 Ib. bbls 
5.15 4.45 5.15 4.45 WUE dk bo cadences 100 Ib. 4.45 5.15 5.15 4.45 
5.75 5.25 65.75 5.25 Gray, 250 lb bbls wks....lb. 5.25 5.75 5.75 5.25 
ms S!lU6U CO Lump, 500 Ib cks spot...Ib. 11 m6 CA 11 
16 15 .16 .15 Lactate, 500 lb bbls....... lb. .15 16 .16 15 
10 .06 .10 .06 Nitrate, tech, casks........ Ib. .06 10 .10 06 
34 .26 .38 -273 Persulfate, 112 lb kegs..... Ib. -26 30 .30 26 
Phosphate, tech, powd, 325 lb 
.13 123 18 .18 ree rr lb. .123 .13 .13 .124 
2.40 2.05 2 2.20 Sulfate, bulk c-1....... BOD. secce 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.45 2.05 3.00 2.50 Southern points. .... SOG, sence 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Nitrate, 26% nitrogen 
31.6% ammonia imported 
60.85 52.40 60.85 60.85 ne i ae WE secs 57.60 57.60 57.60 
48 .36 0 .55 Sulfespeatin, MNS oc eisieccsa Ib. .36 .48 .48 .36 
Amy] Acetate, (from a 
1.70 1.60 2.25 1.72 ME ralecciasita Stee ee ean -222 236 .236 222 
.24 (m0 ‘céewe § weeee PONE Sieadiccle dass .23 24 .24 23 
Alcohol, see Fusel Oil........ 
Furoate, 1 lb — CAtsrsiea ie Ib. 5.00 5.00 5.00 
163 15 - 164 -15} Aniline Oil, 960 Ib drs........ Ib. 15 16 .16 15 
37 .34 .48 -41 Annatto, fine ib ecie acehereachimcail Ib. .34 37 var 34 
Anthraquinone, sublimed, 125 lb 
90 .80 1.00 .90 WB 6 8 oc wars osipnes's aa ates lb. .80 90 .90 80 
Antimony, metal slabs, ton lots 
.10 .O8} 12 ME <Wsesos es eer eeeeasses see) ob ees 09} .09} 08} 
.10 .09 2 -10 Needle, powd, 100 Ib cs. ie  -vssns 094 .094 094 
hloride, soln (butter *) 
.18 13 18 : a Sn aN a -13 17 Re 13 
.10 .08} 12 008 Oxides, S00 Ib bble........6TR dace 08} .08} 08} 
.26 <a A OO iB icnicccvceet. sees 24 .24 24 
.20 .16 20 .16 Sulfuret, golden, bbls. .16 20 .20 16 
.42 .38 42 .38 vi ermilion, eee .38 42 42 38 
.19 eae 19 .17 Archil, conc, 600 Ib bbls. Re i f 19 .19 ae 
.14 .12 14 12 Double, 600 Ib bbls... 12 14 .14 12 
-16 12 16 -15 Triple, 600 Ib bbls.... ae .12 14 .14 12 
.18} 183 = .16 -15 Argols, ““ ee. . SNe aes ecieis “ Sistas 18? .18} 18} 
.08 .08 .08 -08 rude, 30%, casks........ -08 08 .08 08 
saa .09 11 .10 PP Red, 224 aie kegs, cs. tb -09 11 me 09 
.04} .04 .04 03 White, 112 Ib kegs......... Ib. .04 .04} .044 .04 
15.00 4.75 14.75 14.75 Asbestine, o-1 wks.......... WOE. Gcces 15.00 15.00 15.00 
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THE Carbide and 


PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED BY 


Carbon Chemicals THE CARBIDE AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Corporation is 


ACETONE ETHYLENE CHLORHYDRIN 
pleased to offer syn- BUTYL CARBITOL* ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE 
BUTYL CELLOSOLVE* ETHYLENE GLYCOL 
thetic Methanol to 
CARBITOL* ETHYLENE OXIDE 
industry at current CELLOSOLVE* ISOPROPANOL 


P CELLOSOLVE* ACETATE ISOPROPYL ETHER 
market prices. ... 


DICHLOR ETHYL ETHER METHYL CELLOSOLVE 


Samples and speci- 
DIETHYLENE GLYCOL METHANOL 


fieations will gladly DIOXAN TRIETHANOLAMINE 


ETHYLENE GAS VINYL CHLORIDE 


be provided upon 


VINYLITE* RESINS 


request. 


*Trade-mark Registered 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Carbide and Carbon Building 


Thirty East Forty-second Street, New York 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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Barium 


— Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 


1929 Average $1.039 - Jan. 1929 $1.026 





Ammonia — Business has been very 
routine in a quiet month which came as 
sort of a reaction after the period of active 
contracting. All shipments are going 
forward in about normal volume under 
contract. The warm spell of the past 
month aroused considerable interest since 
it was thought that it might advance the 
season, which depends’ wholly upon 
climatie conditions, but which generally 
shows a decided trend upward during 
March and April, and peaks about June. 

Ammonium Sulfate Poor demand, 
combined with increasing production, 
have combined to keep this market in 
rather poor condition. Although the 
quoted schedule is unchanged, there has 
been considerable resale material available 
under these prices. Demand is said to be 
fairly good and sales volume quite up to 
last year’s level, but the heavy production 
is held responsible for the poor condition 
of the market. 

Antimony — The metal price has 
advanced during the past month and is 
now quoted at 9'4e lb. It is reported that 
this increase is due chiefly to lack of spot 
supplies combined with a concerted buy- 
ing movement due to uncertainty regard- 
ing the tariff. Buyers have been trying to 
anticipate a possible advance in duty. 
Needle and oxide prices have remained 
unchanged. 

Beeswax — The past month has wit- 
nessed a further decline in this market so 
that quotations are now at 32c Ib, on 
crude and 37c lb. on refined. Total 
imports of beeswax into the United States 
during the past two years were as follows: 
1928—4, 402,000 pounds, valued at $1,510, 
000; 1929—5,482,000 pounds, valued at 
$1,558,000. The quantity of beeswax 
imported into the United States from 
Mexico has increased from 4,000 pounds 
in 1922 to 556,000 pounds in 1927 and 
362,000 pounds in 1928. Figures for 1929, 
by countries, are not yet available. 

Benzol — Exports during 1929 reached 
a total of 33,346,381 gallons as compared 
with 21,338,429 gallons exported during 
1928. Domestic shipments have not im- 
proved noticeably since the first of the 
year. Business has been on a very con- 
servative basis with withdrawals against 
contracts somewhat below normal. Benzol 
shipments from Canada _ increased tre- 
mendously during 1929, amounting to 
11,822,290 pounds, valued at $249,807, 
which compares with 1,189,060 pounds 

valued at $25,256 shipped to this country 
from Canada in 1928. 

Butyl Acetate — Business has been 
generally routine in nature with no signs 
of improvement over the rather quiet con- 
ditions which have been prevalent. All 
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Barium 
a Carbonate, 200 lb bags 


China. 112 lb kegs NY. .lb. 
Chloride, 600 lb bbl wks...ton 
Dioxide, 88%, 690 lb drs.. .lb. 


Hydrate, 500 Ib bbls....... lb 
Nitrate, 700 lb casks....... Ib. 
Barytes, Floated, 350 lb bbls 
Oe _ 
Bauxite, bulk, mines........ ton 
Beeswax, Yellow, crude bags. .lb. 
Refined, cases........... lb. 

WV GR OROOE si6:5 65 636:4: eee lb. 
Benzaldehyde, technical, 945 lb 
GUINE WEE. i cccccciwes Ib. 

Benzene 

Benzene, 90%, Industrial, 8000 
gal tanks wks.......... gal. 
Ind. Pure, tanks works... .gal. 
Benzidine Base, dry, 250 lb 
edd) acca omade evsracee Ib. 


Benzoyl, Chloride, 500 lb drs .lb. 
Benzyl, ‘Chloride, ‘tech drs... .Ib. 
Beta-Naphthol, 250 Ib bbl wk. Ib. 
Naphthylamine, sublimed, 200 
PIN MIN oer evs ilo ntcs a alo secers Ib. 


lb. 
Blane Fixe, 400 Ib bbls wks..ton 75.00 


Bleaching Powder 
Bleaching Powder, 300 lb drs 


c-1 wks contract....... 100 lb. 2.00 
Blood, Dried, fob, NY...... i 
RSRIDONDS -<.55:5. 06 Gis ease Xe Unit 


S. American shipt.......Unit 
Blues, Bronze hinese Milori 


Prussian Soluble........ lb. 
Bone, raw, Chicago......... ton 
Bone, Ash, 100 Ib bine bereinne lb. 

Black, 200 lb bbls......... lb. 
Meal, 3% & 50%, Imp....ton 
Borax, ‘bag Mes ac aoa nse andianae lb. 


Bordeaux, Mixiure, 16% pwd..lb. 
gh] P eee ERI is 
Brazilwood, ‘siden, shpmt... .Ib. 


Bromine, cases............-.- ] 

Bronze, Aluminum, powd blk. lb. 
REN IS oo sc0 5a exceaes lb. 

Butyl, Acetate, normal drs.. ib 
i datincd acd lb. 


Aldehyde, 50 gal drs wks.. ‘Ib. 
Carbitols ee Diethylene Glycol 


Mono (Butyl Ether)........ 
Cellosolve (see — glycol 
mono b = ce 
Furoate, tech., 50 gal. dr., ib. 
Propionate, _egegagrete: Ib. 
Stearate, 50 gal drs........ Ib. 
yg | a: re Ib. 
Cadmium, Sulfide, boxes..... Ib. 
Calcium 


Calcium, Acetate, 150 lb bags 
eee eae 00 Ib. 
Arsenate, 100 lb bbls c-l 
Eee rere lb. 
RMT OIG 5 4.6 ocexsceisreres lb. 
= tech, 100 lb p 


(SMACK eae eee eee Hoon 
Nitrate, 100 lb bags....... ton 
Peroxide, 100 lb. drs....... lb. 
Phosphate, tech, 450 lb bbls lb. 
Stearate, 100 lb 5 “iene lb. 


Calurea, bags S. points. c.i.f. ton 
Camwood, Bark, ground bbls. . lb. 
Candelilla W OF, DEUS. g0i5040% Ib. 
Carbitol, (See Diethylene Gycol 
Mono Ethyl Ether) ....... 


___ atianieeninetne ese vette: lb. 
Bisulfide, 500 Ib drs le-l 
TOs hd ee heene cant oe lb. 
Dioxide, Liq. 20-254b cyl. . .lb. 
Tetrachloride, 1400 ‘Ib dre 


Cn a eee Ib. 
Carnauba Wax, Flor, bags... .lb. 

No. 1 Yellow, bags........ lb. 

No. 2 N Country, bags..... Ib. 

No. 2 Regular, bags....... lb. 

= ae. 5 oe eee Ib. 

Oi BURIED os cccos bowience Ib. 

.144 ome Standard, ground..... Ib. 
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Kor Uniformity 


STANDARDIZE ON DU PONT 


C iontinweis and constantly Increasing pro- 
duction yields intermediates that are always uniform 


in quality and of the highest commercial purity. 


This ts particularly true of: 
DU PONT NITROBENZENE 


(OIL OF MIRBANE) 


and its derivatives: 


ANILINE AND DIPHENYLAMINE 


all of which have been manufactured by us in large 
quantities since the beginning of the Great War. 
You can safely standardize on Du Pont Organic 


Chemicals for any purpose. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


INTERMEDIATES SECTION + WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Organic Chemicals 
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Cellosolve 
Dimethylaniline 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1929 Average $1.039_ - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 


- Feb. 1930 $1.079 





the buying has been of hand-to-mouth 
nature due chiefly to the fact that there 
has been as yet no marked increase in 
activity in the automobile industry. 
There has as yet been’ no revival of 
activity in that field. Imports of butyl 
acetate continue to arrive in fair quantity. 
Basic prices continue unchanged but 
drum prices have been advanced to take 
care of higher distribution costs. Tanks 
are quoted at 18.6c lb., while drums are 
now at 19.2 @ 19.8¢ lb. 


Blood — During the past month the 
market has shown weaker tendencies due 
to the accumulation of rather heavy 
stocks. Prices are at $3.85 per unit in 
New York, $4.25 per unit on Chicago, and 
$3.90 per unit on South American. 

Calcium Acetate — Although this 
material continues in good supply, it is 
reported that business is gradually im- 
proving, with February showing an in- 
crease over January, and March forecast 
as being even better. It is also pointed 
out that present supplies will not last very 
long in the face of normal demand and the 
seasonal shut down of the wood distillation 
plants. Imports of this material from 
Canada decreased during 1929 to 8,308,752 
pounds, valued at $355,996, as compared 
with 9,005,148 pounds valued at $316,273, 
during 1928. United States exports, 
however, fell off considerably to 101,198 
pounds as compared with 11,172,685 
pounds exported during 1928. Acetate of 
lime production during November was 
11,982,020 pounds, compared with 12,531, 
508 pounds during October and 12,315,016 
pounds during November, 1928, according 
to the Department of Commerce. For the 
eleven months production amounted to 
128,851,120 pounds, compared with 119, 
830,910 pounds during the same period of 
1928. November shipments were 10, 
661,907 pounds, and for the eleven months, 
126,449,809 pounds against 133,670,284 
pounds of 1928. Stocks of acetate of lime 
at the end of November were 2,826,116 
pounds, compared with 1,687,404 pounds 
at the end of October, and with stocks of 
2,077,631 pounds at the end of November, 
1928. Canadian production for the 
eleven months, 9,212,537 pounds, against 
8,850,021 pounds during the corresponding 
period of 1928. 

Carbon Black — Rather severe price 
competition has featured this market 
recently, due to surplus stocks and poor 
demand. The curtailment of automobile 
production since the end of 1929, has made 
itself keenly felt in this industry which 
depends for a large part of its outlet upon 
the use of carbon black in tire manufac- 
ture. With the decline of business inde- 
pendent producers, who had kept in line 
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1929 1928 Current 1930 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
Cellosolve (see Ethylene glycol 
mono ethyl ether)......... 
Acetate (see Ethylene glycol 
mono ethyl ether acetate). . 
.30 .20 .30 -26 Celluloid, Scraps, Ivory cs... en 20 .20 20 
-20 .18 .20 .18 EON) GONON 5 5 0:6:5.5'0 a95010 sce .18 20 .20 18 
.32 15 .32 .30 Transparent, pele sbavays Ta o<sipasece 15 15 15 
1.25 1.20 1.40 i= a Cellulose, Acetate, 2, 60 ib kegs _ 1.20 1.25 1.25 1.20 
.03% .03 .03 d Chalk, dropped, 175 lb ve. -03 03% .03% 03 
.03 .02 .04 : OM, Precip, heavy, 560 lb cks... .02 03 .034 02 
.03 .024 03 02 Light, 250 lb casks........ .02} 03 .034 02} 
Charcoal, Hardwood, lump, ball 
19 .18 19 WEES: sans cneasmcasaee 18 19 19 18 
Willow, powd, 100 Ib Bei 
.064 .06 .06} .06 eer er ee re .06 06} .064 .06 
.05 .04 .05 .04 Wood, powd, 100 lb bbls. . Ib .04 05 .05 .04 
.02 .03 .03 .02 Chestnut, clarified bbls wks, . lb. .024 .03 .024 
.024 .01 .02 Ps 25% t Rn chccwacun lb. .O1; 024 .02} .013 
.04'/5 .04 .045/5 .044/¢6 sae 60%, 100 lb bgs _ ae. ceca 04} .044 04 
.06 .05 .06 .054 _ Powd, decolorized bgs wks. .Ib. .054 .06 05 
9.00 8.00 9.00 8.00 China Clay, lump, blk mines.ton 8.00 9.00 9.00 8.00 
.02 .O1} .02 .012 Powdered, bbls........... .01% .02 .02 .012 
12:00 10.00 12.00 10.00 Pulverized, bbls wks...... ton 10.00 12.00 12.00 10.00 
25.00 15.00 25.00 15.00 Imported, lump, bulk..... ton 15.00 25.00 25.00 15.00 
.034 .013 .034 .03 Powdered, BUI... 6006cecss lb. .012 .03 .03 012 
Chlorine 
Chlorine, cyls 1c-1 wks contract 
08} .07 00 UB kaw ese lb. .07} 08} .08} 07} 
044 SUES Sanee, (Swen cyls, cl wks,. contract ...Ib. ..... 04} .044 044 
Liq tank or multi-car lot cyls 
.03 025 .03} .034 wks contract............ b. .025 025 .025 025 
Chlorobenzene, Mono, 100 lb. 
.10} .084 .07 .07 re 16-1 WES... 6.0. 6,5.0150<.0% lb. .10 10} .10} 10 
.20 .16 a3 -20 Chloroform, tech, 1000lbdrs..lb. ..... 16 16 16 
1.35 1.00 1.35 1.00 Chloropicrin, comml cyls..... lb. 1.00 1.35 1.35 1.00 
.29 -26 .29 .26 Chrome, Green, CP.......... lb. -26 29 .29 26 
mG 084.Cft«is A O68. COMMON & 6. oiiisc kd b08 ces lb. .064 i Fe in| 06} 
-18 15 cae SOS: .. SUMMON iis ctaig da ah awiavteatsenraee lb. ply g 18 .18 sj 
Chromium, Acetate, 8% Chrome 
.053 .04 -05 .042 EMA caida nts con Ib. .04} 05 .05% 043 
.054 -05 -05 054 20° soln, 400 lb bbls..... errs .05 .054 05} 
.28 -27 .28 27 Fluoride, powd, 400 Ib bbl. .Ib. .27 .28 .28 27 
.354 344 §=.355 .344 — Oxide, green, bbls......... Ib. .344 .354 .354 344 
10.50 10.00 9. 9.00 Coal tar, RBIS. oc 8 oincccceec bbl 10.00 10.50 10.50 10 
2.22 2.10 2.22 2.10 Cobalt Oxide, black, bags... .Ib. .10 .22 2.22 2.10 
.O1 .95 .87 .84 Cochineal, gray or black bag. lb. .95 1.01 1.01 .95 
95 95 .86 86 Teneriffe silver, bags...... Me denn 95 .95 95 
Copper 
24.00 17.00 17.00 12.90 Copper, metal, electrol...100 lb. ..... 17.78 17.78 17.78 
25 13 see 16 Carbonate, 400 lb bbls..... Ib. 13 -214 .214 .13 
28 .25 -28 28 Chloride, 250 Ib bbls....... lb. 25 28 .28 25 
60 .44 .50 48 Cyanide, 100 lb drs........ Ib. .44 45 .45 44 
32 26) |. a7 164 Oxide, red, 100 lb bbls..... lb. .24 32 .82 24 
Sub-acetate verdigris, 400 lb 
19 18 .19 18 BIB csc -ohiesaieacee sien are lb. 18 19 19 18 
7.00 5.50 5.50 5.05 Sulfate, bbls c-1 wks...100 lb. ..... 5.50 5.50 5.50 
Copperas, crys and sugar bulk 
14.00 13.00 14.00 13.00 ee ren ton 13.00 14.00 14.00 13.00 
1.35 1.25 1.35 25 Sugar, 100 lb bbls..... 100 lb. 1.25 1.35 1.35 1.25 
Cotton, Soluble, wet, 100 > 
42 40 .42 40 RR eRe. .40 42 .42 40 
eess ° Seles: aneee Caanees Cottonseed, S. E. bulk e-1.. Sessa ee rane Suse 
sass? Unbeeee obtaee)  oxieecis Meal $1, bulics 011 .to on er ee fe a gia 
38.00 37.50 38.00 36.00 7% Amm., bags mills. 37.50 38.00 38.00 37.50 
Cream Tartar, USP, 300° . 
28 264 .27% 26 | ACEP rt: Ib. .26 27 at 26} 
42 40i .42 40 Creosote, USP, 42 lb cbys... .lb. 4 42 .42 40 
19 15 .19 17 Oil, Grade'l tanks....... “gal. 15 16 .16 15 
23 13 .23 = Grade PRE Ser ene. gal 13 14 .14 13 
-28 13 .28 ; NEED EE uo. 2h14c4 ans sleet gal 13 14 14 13 
oa .14 -20 mtr Cresol, USE, MAPUIID sss. 55.040: .14 Bf ef 14 
.36 .32 Crotonaldehyde, 50 gal dr.. -32 .36 32 
ae .16 mg -16 Cudbear, English............ .16 1 17 16 
:16 "12} 118}  .184 Cutch, Rangoon, 100lbbales..Ib. 124 13 13 12} 
08} .08 .07 .06 Borneo, Solid, 100 lb bale. .Ib. .08 Y 08} 08 
Cyanamide, bulk o-1 wks 
2.00 2.00 1.75 SCE. DO NEN ccicbeniuiasane “Scans 2.00 2.00 2.00 
4.92 4.62 5.12 3.77 Dextrin, corn, 140 Ib bags. 100 Ib. “452 4.72 4.82 4.52 
4.87 4.57 5.07 3.72 White, 130 Ib bags anne 100 lb. 4.47 4.67 4.77 4.47 
.09 .08 .09 .08 Potato, Yellow, 220 lb bgs. .Ib. .08 .09 .09 .08 
.09 .08 .09 .08 White, 220 lb bags lo-1... Ib. .08 09 .09 .08 
.084 .08 .08} .08 Tapioca, 200 lb bags lo-1.. 1b. .08 -08} .08} 08 
3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 Diamylphthalate, drs wks... gal. ietse's 3.80 .80 .80 
3.10 2.70 2.90 rz Dianisidine, barrels.......... Bay. Sandan .70 2.00 2.70 
. 264 -26 .28 rit Dibutylphthalate, wks....... Ib. . 254 .28 .28 254 
314 .29 .314 .294 Dibutyltartrate, 50 gal drs... .Ib. .293 .314 31h 294 
.13 ee? “mikasees reer Dichloroethylether, 50 gal drs! Ib. .05 .07 .07 05 
-65 .55 .65 .55 Dichloromethane, drs wks... .Ib. 55 -65 65 55 
3.00 2.75 .25 .23 Diethylamine, 400 lb drs..... Ib. 2.75 3.00 3.00 2.75 
1.90 1.85 2.15 2.15 Diethylcarbonate, drs ...... gal. 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.85 
.60 .55 2.00 1.85 Diethylaniline, 850 lb drs... ..1b .55 .60 .60 55 
13 10 .60 .55 Diethyleneglycol, drs........ Ib. Be bi 13 13 10 
15 13 15 10 Mono ethyl — drs... .Ib. 13 15 15 13 
.30 25 .35 25 Mono butyl ether, drs... .Ib. .28 30 .30 28 
15 13 Mono methyl ether, 50 gale is eee ees 
= SO. “sauna sake OG as paratiaatnccane see lb. .15 18 18 15 
.50 DP aig aes eis cie Diethylene oxide, 50 gal dr.. Oe iveie 50 .50 50 
.67 .67 64 Diethylorthotoluidin, drs... . Ib .64 67 .67 64 
eee re, 1000 Ib 
26 24 -26 a rae .24 26 .26 24 
Diethsultats technical, 50 al 
.35 .30 .35 i rere b. .30 35 35 30 
2.62 2.62 2 62 2.62 pr ee a 400 lb drs. —_ ree 2 2.62 2.62 
.32 .26 -32 .30 Dimethylaniline, 340 Ib drs.. 26 28 .28 26 
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Acidproof Cements ‘“‘Hoechst”’ 


(U. S, Patent Applied For) 





In the large chemical manufacturing plants of Europe there was an urgent demand for a superior 
quality of acidproof cement. These requirements led to the development of ACIDPROOF 
CEMENTS “HOECHST”. So adequately do they meet the requirements especially quick 


hardening (in about 8 hours) that they are considered indispensable in plants noted for efficient 
management. 


Now, ACIDPROOF CEMENTS “HOECHST” are available for use in this country. Chemical 
manufacturers will find them ideal for acid proof linings of chemical apparatus, filters, vessels, 
pipes, kettles, ete.—for floor tilings, plastering, sewers, vent stacks, chimneys—for these cements 
are absolutely resistant to all kinds of acids with the exception of Hydrofluorie Acid. 


ACIDPROOF CEMENTS “HOECHST” may be obtained in three qualities: 
Acidproof Cement ‘‘Hoechst’’ No. 20 is of uniform volume, does not develop internal stresses 
during setting and drying, is pliable and does not become as hard as the other two grades. 


Acidproof Cement ‘‘Hoechst’’ No. 25 is also of uniform volume and does not develop internal 
stresses during setting or drying; is, however, less pliable than No. 20, but more resistant to water. 


Acidproof Cement ‘‘Hoechst’’ No. 30 becomes harder than No. 20 and No. 25, expands readily 
and thereby causes internal stresses. The latter property can be changed for individual needs by 
special mixtures. 


SAMPLES AND LITERATURE MAILED ON REQUEST 


Distributed in the U. S. by 
Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., Inc. 
1150 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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“COLUMBIA BRAND” 
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Columbia Chemical Division 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Barberton, Ohio 


QUALITY ad SERVICE 


Address all Communications to 


THE ISAAC WINKLER & BRO. CO. 
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Sole Agents 
First NationaL Bank BLpa., 50 Broap STREET 
CincinnaATI, OHIO New York 
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Dimethylsulfate 
Gum, Accroides 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00_ - 


1929 Average $1.039  - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 - 


Feb. 1930 $1.079 





as long as orders were rolling in, began to 
undersell the market, with the result that 
sufficient pressure was brought to bear to 
force down prices in all directions. Fur- 
thermore, all producers were in a bad 
position, having turned out huge surplus 
quantities of carbon gas black because of 
the belief that extensive piping of the 
Monroe gas field would deprive them of 
their supply of cheap gas in a short time. 
This piping did not develop as quickly as 
had been anticipated with the result that 
huge surplus stocks of blacks have been 
piled up while an adequate supply of gas 
was still to be had. Add to this the fact 
that consumption during the past four 
months has ranged from 50 to 60 per cent 
of normal and the why and wherefore of 
the price reductions become quite obvious. 
The effort to unload this huge inventory 
has had its natural results. The producers 
interviewed all looked for improvement 
in the future. Tire 
been more generous in recent purchases, 
although still working on a less than 100 
per cent schedule. It was believed that 
the figures for the first quarter of this year 


manufactures have 


would show a generally slow market. A 
better second quarter and a lively last half 
were predicted. The falling off of the 
demand by foreign consumers from excel- 
lent during most of last year to only fair 
in the past four months has also played 
its part in the depression. 

Carnauba Wax — All prices have 
declined during, the past month due to 
continued lack of demand. Flora is now 
at 35c lb., No. 1, yellow at 32¢ 
No. 2 regular at 29¢c lb. 
remain unchanged. 


> Ib., and 
Other grades 


Casein Although this market has 
not been extremely active, conditions con- 
tinue fairly healthy with rather good 
demand for this season of the year. 
Stocks are not accumulating, due probably 
to the fact that there is the possibility of 
an increased tariff stimulating the pur- 
chase of imported material in as large a 
quantity as imports 
during 1929 were below those of the 
previous year, amounting to 27,583,339 
28,651,215 
It is pointed out that 
this decrease may be due to the fact that 
domestic production shows 


possible. Total 


pounds, as compared with 
pounds in 1928 


an increase 

16,570,000 pounds being produced in this 
country during the first six months of 
1929, as compared with 12,681,000 pounds 
during the similar period of 1928. By far 
the bulk of the imports came as usual 
from the Argentine. During the first ten 
months of 1929, 20,016,524 pounds, 
valued at $2,323,969, came from that 
country, out of a total import for that 
period of 24,038,622 pounds, valued 
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1929 1928 Current 1930 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
.50 45 .50 .45 Dimethylsulfate, 100 Ib drs...Ib. .45 .50 .50 .45 
-164 15 .16} .15} Dinitrobenzene, 400 lb bbls...1lb. .15} . 164 . 164 .154 
ee 400 lb 
15 i: .16 | eA 13 -15 15 13 
Miniacwsctiiiibien, 350 Ib bbls 
.37 34 .34 SOG? 4 Nasa sue damwacKamesese i 34 .37 37 34 
.32 31 .32 .31 Dinitrophenol, 350 lb bbls. . Ib 31 .32 32 31 
.19 Sk 4 19 -18 Dinitrotoluene, 300 lb bbls. . 1b. sf 18 18 17 
Diorthotolyguanidine, 275 lb 
.49 .42 .90 48 Soe errr lb. 42 .46 46 42 
Suns) manner | wees ess Dioxan (See Diethylene Oxide) os aces cata con ort 
.50 .40 Ub eS ee errr 40 .50 .50 40 
.47 .40 47 .45 Diphenylamine............. a Ree .40 .40 40 
.40 .30 By | .40 Diphenylguanidine, 100 lb bbl Ib. 30 .35 .35 30 
.30 .26 .30 .26 in On; 25%, GQrumer. .......6:,«¢ 26 .30 .30 .26 
57.00 46.50 62.00 658.00 Divi Divi pods, bgs shipmt..ton ..... 46.50 46.50 46.50 
.054 .05 .054 .05 ee. eee rere: 05 .054 .05} 05 
.84 .77 .82 73 Egg Yolk, 200 lb cases....... lb. 75 78 .80 75 
ee Salt, tech, 300 lb bbls 
1.90 1.70 1.75 REG ic) eae -100 lb. 1.70 1.90 1.90 1.70 
.39 .38 38 .37 Ether, USP, 600 Ib. drs..... MS. bocce 14 14 14 
Anhydrous, C.P, 3001b:draelb.. 0.5: 40 .40 40 
Ethyl Acetate, 85% Ester, ... 
122 108 1.05 -75 NIE. Goes ga crete onsen Me. (aceee .115 115 115 
.129 111 1.25 1.10 I co sa anciacie eed lb. 121 .127 .158 121 
Anhydrous, tanks......... | .142 .142 142 
DE Ree See lb. 149 .156 . 156 149 
.68 ORG. -saens  seawe Acetoacetate, 50 gal drs... .lb. 65 .68 .68 65 
se 1.05 1.11 1.05 Benzylaniline, 300 lb drs...lb. 1.05 ye De ia! 1.05 
.55 .50 .70 70 Bromide, tech, drums ...... lb. 50 55 .55 50 
1.90 Pee “Waeee, “samc Carbonate, 90 %, 50 gal 04 -. 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.85 
~22 22 -22 22 Chloride, 200 lb. drums....Ib. ..... -22 .22 a 
.40 [ee imeas Dewees Chlorocarbonate, cbys. . : Yipee .30 .40 30 
.52 Me? Glass .saane Ether, Absolute, 50 zal ~~. lb. 50 .52 52 50 
5.00 5.00 Furoate, 1 lb tins . cette: “weeac 5.00 5.00 5.00 
.35 .25 3.50 3.50 Lactate, drums w orks...... Ib. 25 .29 .29 25 
.30 .30 .30 .30 Methyl Ketone, 50 gal drs..lb. ..... .30 .30 30 
.55 .45 .55 .45 Oxalate, drums works... . Ib. 45 .55 .55 5 
.36 .30 .36 .30 Oxybutyrate, 50 ga! drs ‘wks. Mee. ess . 304 .304 304 
40 79 -70 .70 Ethylene Dibromide, 60lbdr lb. ..... .70 70 70 
Chlorhydrin, 40 %y 50 gal drs 
.85 a0 85 75 GRIGTO: OONE ..4.4045.6.0:600 Ib. 75 .85 85 75 
.10 .05 mG | .07 Dichloride, 50 gal drums. . .lb. 05 .07 07 05 
.30 .25 .40 .25 Glycol, 50 gal drs wks..... lb. 25 .28 28 25 
31 -23 .27 31 Mono Butyl Ether drs wks. 23 .27 27 23 
.24 .16 .20 24 Mono Ethyl Ether drs wks 16 .20 20 16 
Mono Ethyl Ether Acetate 
.26 .19 .23 26 CWB 65 oc cities nein 19 .23 a3 19 
.23 .19 Mono Methyl Ether, drs.lb. 19 -23 28 19 
MOBO OPN oie sais. osc soc ese i: seaus 2.00 2.00 2.00 
.65 .45 .65 .62 Ethylidenaniline............ lb. 45 474 ATR 45 
25.00 20.00 25.00 20.00 Feldspar, ree: ton 25.00 20.00 25.00 20.00 
21.00 15.00 21.00 15.00 Powdered, bulk works..... ton 15.00 21.00 21.00 15.00 
Ferric Chloride, tech, — 
.09 .05 .09 .07} ge. ree” 05 07} .O7} 05 
4.25&10 3.65&10 5.50&10 4.90&10 Fish Scrap, dried, wks...... E. estes Nom. ING, 6a. 
Acid, Bulk 7 & 34% % delivered 
4.00&50 3.50&50 4.75&50 4.00&50 Norfolk & Balt. basis...unit ..... Nom. Li). ee 
46.00 41.00 25.00 25.00 Fluorspar, 98%, bags........... 41.00 .00 46.00 41.00 
Formaldehyde 
ee ee ee F en aniline, 100 lb. ..... er eee eee 
.42 343 2 S| A ee ee ers lb. .374 -42 42 .374 
.10 .083 0 .08} USP, 400 lb bbls wks...... Ib O74 .08 .08 O74 
04 ‘024 '02} Fossil Flour................ lb.  .02$ .04 04 02} 
20.00 15.004 20.00 15.00 Fullers Earth, bulk, mines..ton 15.00 20.00 20.00 15.00 
30.00 25.00 30.00 25.00 Imp. powd c-1 bags Sper ton 25.00 30.00 30.00 25.00 
.19} ae } .1.4 Furfural 500 lb drums, C. P. - ae 15 15 15 
.30 A renee oe Furfuramide (tech) 100 Ib ar. ee .30 .30 30 
5.00 Bee: iwuek ener Furfury] Acetate, 1 lb tins. ie Sra 5.00 5.00 5.00 
.50 SID siete .oavelea Alcohol, (tech) 100 Ib 7a | eee .50 .50 50 
1.00 OD: ewads ‘!  Furoie Acid (tech) 1G0 lb dr. | eens .50 .50 50 
1.35 1.35 1.35 1.3. Fusel Oil, 10% impurities . gal. 1.35 1.35 1.35 
.05 .04 .05 .0. Fustic chips TC rr Ib 04 .0b .05 04 
.22 .20 22 .20 Crystals, 100 lb boxes. lb. 20 -22 22 20 
.10 .09 .10 .09 Liquid, 50°, 600 lb bbis. .. Ib. 09 10 10 09 
.16 14 .23 .20 Solid, 50 Ib boxes..... nome .14 .16 .16 .14 
26.00 25.00 32.00 30.00 Sticks pharm taiies ola eereraces ton 25.00 26.00 26 .00 25.00 
.52 .45 52 .50 G Salt paste, 360 lb bbls..... Ib. 45 .50 .50 45 
21 18 21 .20 Gall PMNS a5 < orecumse aes lb. 18 20 .20 18 
.07 06 .09 .08 — common 200 lb es.. .Ib. 06 .07 .07 06 
.14 .08 14 12 25 % liquid, 450 lb a. Ib. 08 .10 .10 08 
.09 .084 12 mE | Singapore cubes, 150 lb bg. lb. 08} 09 .09 08} 
.50 .45 50 .45 Gelatin, tech, 100 lb cases... .Ib. 45 50 .50 45 
Glauber s Salt, tech, % 
1.70 <7@ 2300 TO... WEEBecsScacccaenwes 1.00 1.70 1.70 1.00 
Claeses (grape sugar) dry 70-80" 
3.34 3.20 3.34 3.24 jv ee ip.) ere 100 lb. 3.24 3.34 3.34 3.24 
Tanner's Special, 100 lb bags 
3.14 3.14 3.14 > | een emer. | aRemmee 3.14 3.14 3.14 
.24 .20 .24 .20 Glue, medium white, bbls ...lb 20 .24 .24 20 
.26 a2 .26 22 Pure white, bbls..........Ib. 22 .26 26 22 
.16 .13} 19 -15 Glycerin, CP, 550 Ib drs.....lb. 14 144 .14} 14 
.124 .10} 15 11} Dynamite, 100 lb drs..... tb. 12 .32 Fy 12 
.08} Onl 10} .08} Saponification, tanks..... Ib. 07} 08 08 074 
.07} .06 .09} .073 Soap Lye, tanks........... lb. 07 .074 .074 .07 
35.00 15.00 35.00 15.00 = hite, crude, 220Ibbgs...ton 15.00 35.00 35.00 15.00 
.09 .06 .09 .06 Flake, 500 Ib bbls......... lb. .06 09 .09 .06 
Gums 
Gum Accroides, Red, coarse and 
.04} .03 .044 .03} fine 140-150 lb bags...... Ib. .03% .044 .04} .03} 
.064 .062 .06} .06 Powd, 150 lb bags ........ lb. .06 .06} .064 .06 
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Aqua Ammonia 
Ammonium Chloride 
Carbonate of Potash 
Case Hardening 
Compounds 
Chromic Acid 
Copper Cyanide 
Copper Sulphate 
Cresylic Acid 
Diorthotolylguanidine 
Diphenylguanidine 
Ethyl Lactate 
Ethyl Oxybutyrate 
Formic Acid 
Hydrocyanic Acid 
(Liquid) 








CRESYLIC 
ACID 


97-99” 


Cresylic Acid is a by-product of a by- 
product, and is the name given to a 
tar acid distillate, for which no stand- 
ard specifications exist. 


The dependability of the Seller is, there- 
fore, a factor well worth careful con- 
sideration by the Buyer. 


Your requirements of'this product can 
usually be filled from our large and 
varied stocks of imported and domestic 
Cresylic Acid at Warners, New Jersey. 





Industrial Chemicals Division 


American Cyanamid Company 


= 


Red Prussiate of Potash 
Rezyls 
Rezyl Balsams 
Sodium Cyanide 
Sodium Phosphates 
(Di and Tri) 
Sulphocyanides 
(Thyocyanates) 
Sulphur 
Sulphuric Acid 
Teglac 
Thiourea 
Urea 
Yellow Prussiate of Potash 
Yellow Prussiate of Soda 
Zinc Cyanide 


535 Filth Avenue New York 
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PYRO 


for Commercial Use 





Kodak Park— 


where Pyrois made 


| eee Crystal Pyro, made 
in large quantities in the Pyro 
Plant at Kodak Park, is chem- 
ically pure. For this reason we 
recommend it for any commer- 
cial process requiring the use of 
a uniform, purified grade. 


Quantities can be supplied on 
regular schedule, in accordance 
with your demands. Shipments 
are made from a fresh, constantly 
moving stock, due to the large 
amount used daily for photo- 
graphic purposes. 

4 
If you are interested in pur- 
chasing Pyro for any commercial 
use, fill in and mail the coupon 
below. We will be glad to quote 
current prices on the quantities 
needed to meet your require- 
ments. 


& 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Chemical Sales Department, 


345 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please quote prices on____----pounds of 
Eastman Pyro. This involves no obligation. 
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Gum, Asphattum ace Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 1929 Average $1.039 - Jan. 1929 $1.026 - Feb. 1930 $1.079 





$2, 852,086. This was somewhat under 
iit year’s figure for ten months. During 
the first ten months of 1928, Argentina 
furnishes 20,374,843 pounds valued at 
$2,618,596, out of a total import for that 
period of 25,310,107 pounds, valued at 
$3,295,043. 

Chlorine — Quiet conditions prevailed 
during the past month. Practically every- 
thing is under contract for the coming 
year and there are no indications of any 
further price disturbances. Exports 
totalled 7,168,016 pounds during 1929 as 
compared with 5,493,057 pounds exported 
during 1928. 

Copper Sulfate — As the metal prices 
bid fair to continue at the present level no 
change in the price of sulfate is to be 
looked for. Shipments during the past 
month have not been very good although 
the last week of the month showed some 
improvement. The volume has not been 
up to normal levels although showing 
some improvement over January. The 
total however, will be far below ship- 
ments during February of last year. It 
must be pointed out, however, that the 
copper market, last year at this time, was 
a rapidly advancing one, and all buyers 
hurried to lay in large quantities of sulfate 
to cover themselves against the continued 
advance. This year, of course, there is no 
such buying incentive and buyers are 
operating on a very conservative basis. 

Egg Yolk — Due to the low rate of 
Chinese exchange, prices on this material 
have declined during the past month so 
that quotations are now at 75¢ @ 78c lb. 

Ethyl Acetate — Business in this 
market is reported as being only routine 
in nature with inventories still rather more 
than comfortable. 

Formaldehyde — The market con- 
tinues rather competitive in nature. 
Exports increased considerably during 
1929, which increase is attributed to lower 
prevailing prices. Exports totalled 2,588, 
169 pounds, as compared with 2,368,086 
pounds exported during 1928 

Glycerin — Continues very routine in 
nature. Exports of glycerine by the 
United States for 1929 aggregated 1,373, 
605 pounds, valued at $197,986, as against 
2,051,937 pounds, with a value of $259,100 
in 1928. 

During 1929 imports of crude glycerine 
amounted to 14,601,736 pounds, valued at 
$846,756, compared with 4,578,847 pounds, 
with a value of $331,538 in 1928. 

Imports of refined glycerine totaled 
5,493,471 pounds, valued at $500,730, in 
1920, against 4,210,467 pounds, value 
$448,591 in 1928. The following table 
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1929 1928 Current 1930 
High Low High Low Marker High Low 
.20 .18 -20 .18 Yellow, 150-200 lb bags... .Ib. 18 .20 .20 .18 
Animi pag bean & pea 
.40 .35 .40 35 SOO 1 ORME v6 c056 4.006 0-08 _ .35 .40 .40 .35 
.55 .50 55 .50 Glassy, 250 Bie cue piss ncaceceys .50 .55 55 .50 
Asphaltum, 5 Hae (isniab) 
12 .09 12 -09 WOO US TOE oi ocvivn cents .09 12 12 .09 
a 15 ous .15 Egyptian, 200 lb cases....... Ib 15 17 17 15 
Gilsonite Selects, 200 lb bags 
O5:00 SOOO CCD SED isseehsi ac ccscsusnneoas ton 58.00 65.00 65.00 58.00 
= Batavia standard 136, 1b 
.26 22 26 Tot OE Ot re 19} 20 20 19 
11 103 11 Dateske t Dust, 160 lb bags..... lb. 10} 11 11 ; 104 
.173 15 173 16 E Seeds, 136 lb cases....... 12? 13 13 .12} 
F — 136 lb cases and 
.13 13 AMG SEB Ses ec ree aoee 13 -134 13} 13 
.30 .26 .30} 204 Singapore, No 1, 224 lb cases lb. 23} 24 24 .23} 
124 ‘214.24 X No. 2, 224 Ib cases........ Ib. 19} 204 20} 193 
.14 -10 15 734 No. 3 180 lb bags......... Ib. 10 .114 113 10 
Bengoin ease U. 8. P. 120 lb 
.40 .38 .48 | ee rrr ar lb. 38 .40 40 .38 
Copal ¢ Gann, 112 lb bags, clean 
By lg .14 -15 .14 OMB Ko oas:0 sic ectennee Ib. .16 aa ok .16 
.09 083.09 083 Dark, amber.............- lb. 07; ~=—-.08 08 ‘073 
.14 .123 .14 «dae EAS, GIRO .6 oc icce occ - 123 .14 14 .12} 
.36 .35 .36 35 WwW: ater i. ee. = .37 .45 45 37 
-65 .58 -65 NEB POMBE io siicsic nacwcdavecens -63 .65 65 .63 
Seale, 180-190 Ib basket 
.17} 17 174 -16 LE ONE rer ere 17 -174 174 PY | 
.16 154 = .164 15 ore Bae nicieuikanisie@oncue ip 15} .16 .16} .154 
.14 134 .14 -13 SE Oe b .134 .14 .14 .134 
.19 mY ls 4 .19 -16 Poe bold, 224 lb os........ lb Fe yg Pe .19 oar 
.134 .13 -13} 12 Se peahelianmpnetatane lb. .13 -134 .134 .48 
Re .10 mE .074 East Indies chips, 180 lb mee ~ .10 Fk A's! .10 
21 .20 21 oat Pale bold, 180 lb bags.. -20 .21 21 .20 
.16 15 .16 .14 GA cialis cat: be .15 16 16 15 
awk. asa Pontianak, 224 lb cases.... 
-23 .20 . 254 -22 Pale bold gen Nol..... Ib. .20 21 21 .20 
.15 .143 15 .13 Pale gen chips spot...... lb. .143 15 15 .14} 
.14 -134 .14 -13 Elemi, No. 1, 80-85 lb os. . .Ib. 134 .14 14 -134 
-134 .13 -13} .13 No. 2, 80-85 lb cases.....Ib. 13 .133 .13} 13 
.13 .12 -13 12 No. 3, 80-85 lb cases..... lb. 12 13 .13 12 
Kauri, 224-226 lb cases No. 1 
.57 -50 .57 er ee eee err rir .50 .57 .57 .50 
.38 .35 .38 .35 No. 2 fair pale. .::6:5500%% Ib. .35 38 38 .35 
— Chips, 224-226 lb 
12 10 12 ee, aren P rr irr lb. .10 12 12 .10 
pate. witiehes Bush “Chips 224-226 lb. 
.40 38 .40 SO de oc6 2 Scuteses ne 38 .40 .40 38 
Ricans a puccans Pale Chiba, 224-226 lb cases 
-26 . 24} .26 | ee errr re rere sinietentes 244 26 26 .244 
Sandarac, prime —_— 200 
72 .35 -60 -26 lb bags & 300 lb c: . .40 .38 .40 .38 
.20 cae -piekince Pee | Se See ee 25.00 25.00 25.00 
.20 .14 .20 f : Hematine crystal, 400 lb bbls i 14 18 .18 .14 
ag -1l ond oak Paste, 500 bbis............ mt wette-s P's | pa 1l 
.034 03 .03% 034 Hemlock 25 %, 600 lb bbls wks Ib. 03 .034 03} 03 
17.00 S600 90:00 “TOC00) « TES a3 inks occur Ma. Sccve 16.00 16.00 16.00 
.60 .60 .60 .60 manele 50 gal drs wks...... me Scues .60 .60 .60 
.58 .48 .56 .62 Hexamethylenetetramine, we lb. 48 .50 .50 .48 
4.00 3.75 4.00 4.00 Hoof Meal, fob Chicago....unit ..... 3.75 3.75 3.75 
3.90 S590 ivess «ose South Amer. to arrive....unit ..... 3.75 3.75 3.75 
Hydrogen Peroxide, 100 vol, 140 
-26 .24 .26 .24 a Ea ere ». .24 -26 .26 .24 
15 12 .15 Bp peed ong 51°, °, 600 lb bbls.. 12 15 .15 ia 
1.30 1.28 1.30 1.28 Indigo Madras, IS _ 1.28 1.30 1.30 1.28 
18 15 .18 Pe |) 20% paste, drums......... Ib. 15 .18 18 15 
413 <12 Synthetic, liquid.......... Me. feseets .12 12 -12 
Iron_ Chloride, see Ferric or 
Ferrous 
.10 .09 .10 .09 Iron Nitrate, kegs........... Ib. .09 -10 10 .09 
3.25 2.50 3.25 2.50 Coml, bbls.......... 100 Ib. 2.50 3.25 3.25 2.50 
-12 -10 12 .10 Oxide, English ere ero Ib. -10 12 12 .10 
034 024 = 034 024 Red, Spanish........... Ib.  .02$ .033 03} 024 
.90 .85 .90 : Isopropy! Acetate, 50 gal drs eal. 85 .90 85 
18 .16 .20 + Japan Wax, 224 + cases...... . ere .14} 15} .143 
70.00 60.00 70.00 60.00 Kieselguhr, 95 lb bgs NY....ton 60.00 70.00 70. 60. 
SE “BETO ncdac “Sues i Acetate, bbls wks.. "100 lb. 13.00 13.50 13.50 13.00 
White crystals, 500 ib bbls 
14.50 14.00 13.50 13.00 a, 100 lb. 14.00 14.50 14.50 14.00 
15 -13 -15 .13 Arsenate, drs lc-1 wks..... Ib. -13 .16 .16 13 
peo oer gs ee. ee ees 1.00 1.00 1.00 
7.75 6.10 6.25 6.25 Metal, c-1 NY........ 100 _ ceeas 7.75 7.75 6.10 
.14 .14 .14 .14 Nitrate, 300. ib DDIS WHR. IB. 6 c'scs .14 14 .14 
.18 17 .18 Bf oe re ra - 174 .18 18 oh? 
.08 .08 .08 .08 Oxide ey ¥ 500 Ib wee See .08 .08? .08 
.09 .09 .09 .094 Red, 500 lb bbls w lb. ; .09 .093 .09% 
.09 .09 .09 .09 w Rite Be 500 Ib bbls oe Be cccke .09 094 .09 
.08 .08} .08} .08} Sulfate, 500 lb bbls wk...Ib. ..... .08 .08} .08 
57.00 52.00 Leuna saltpetre, bags c.i.f. . Me sxces 57.60 57.60 657.60 
57.30 652.30 ei & are ree 57.90 57.90 57.90 
4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 Lime, ground stone bags..... eee 4.50 4.50 4.50 
1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 Live, 325 lb bbls wks...100 Ib. ..... 1.05 1.05 1.05 
Lime Salts, see Calcium Salts 
17 15 Py f .15 Lime-Sulfur soln bbis........ gal. 15 ag big 15 
Lithopone, 400 lb bbls 1c-1 a . 
.06 053 .06 TEE ES ROI EES Be weeae .05 .05} .05} 
.08 .083 .08 .084 Logwood, 51°, 600 lb bbls... . .Ib. -08} .08 .084 .08} 
.03 .03 .03 .03 hips, 150 ib —_. eee lb. .03 -03 oo .03 
12 .123 12 -12$ Solid, 50 lb boxes. i. sence 12 12 .12} 
26.00 24.00 27.00 26.00 I ion cine x ..ton 24.00 26.00 26.00 4.00 
.08 073 .08 073 __Lower grades............. .073 .08 .08 .O74 
.25 -22 .30 -30 Madder, Dutch............. 22 .25 .25 -22 
60.00 50.00 50.00 48.00 Magnesite, calc, 500 Ib bbl.. 50.00 60.00 60.00 50.00 
- Magnesium 
agnesium — tech, 70 lb 
-064 -06 -063 -06 ae ee ree, 3 06 .06} -064 .06 
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INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


Made For The Processes In Which They Are Used 


ALUMINUM STEARATE PYROGALLIC ACID 


For oil, grease, paint and varnish In fur dyeing 


TANNIC and 
GALLIC ACIDS ETHER 


For ink and textile trade As a solvent 


—— 


These are only a few specific products which we manufacture. Our 
industrial research department is at your service to help you find the 
kind and grade of chemicals that will fit your particular needs. 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 


Makers of the finest in medicinal chemicals since 1867 | 
ST. LOUIS MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK | 














Manufactured by 





ALL GRADES 


KEYSTONE WOOD 
CHEMICAL AND 
LUMBER 
CORPORATION 
DELIVERIES IN 
BARCLAY CHEMICAL CARBOYS 
COMPANY 
BARRELS 
TIONESTA VALLEY 


CHEMICAL Co. TANK-TRUCKS 















TANK-CARS 
OLEAN SALES CORP. 
7-11 GETTY AVE. 805 W. 1sr ST. 50 BLANCHARD ST. 
PATERSON, N. J. CHARLOTTE, N. C. LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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Magnesium Chloride 


Orthonitrochlorobenzene Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 


- 1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 


- Feb. 1930 $1.079 





shows the domestic production of glycerine 
during 1929: 


Refined 
Crude Dynamite Chemic’y 
80°% basic glycerin pure 
Pounds Pounds Pounds 


Prod..... 140,041,568 
Factory and 
W'h’se stks 14,170,434 


58,981,430 66,790,647 


9,619,576 6,191,411 

Gums Rather routine conditions 
have characterized this market and there 
are no changes in price to be reported. 
According to reports the reason for the 
reduction of the gum Sandarac crop during 
the past two seasons from a normal of 
about 170 to 200 metric tons to 45 in 1928- 
29 and to an estimated crop of 120 metric 
tons for 1929-30, was the restriction placed 
on harvesting by the French Government. 
Most of the Sandarac crop comes from 
five sectors of forest in French Algeria and 
Morocco. Recently the Government has 
forbidden the natives to tap the trees in 
In fact, only two of them may 
be worked each season, reducing the total 
crop but increasing the yield of each 
sector by allowing the trees to rest. Thus 


all sectors. 


an average crop should amount to approx- 
imately 120 to 130 tons. Copal gum 
receipts at Antwerp from the Belgian 
Congo during December were estimated 
by the trade to be 1,312 tons as against 
1,679 tons for November and 1,023 tons 
in October. Gum imports during 1929, 
from same country, were likewise esti- 
mated at 17,448 tons. Exports from 
Antwerp to the United States in December 
amounted to 603,385 pounds, bringing the 


total exports for 1929 up to 7,359,086 
pounds. 
Mercury Prices have declined some- 


what during the past month and are now 
quoted at $123.00 @ $124.00 per flask. 
This has been due to the fact that the 
market has been dull and inactive with a 
surplus of domestic offerings. The lack of 
buying demand which has prevailed for 
some time has caused an accumulation of 
According to a report 
from Spain the carry over at the end of 
1928 amounted to approximately 15,000 
flasks. Production during the year 1928- 
29 up to September, totaled 69,000 flasks, 
while during the last three months of 1929 
21,000 flasks were produced. Sales from 
October, 1928, to the end of the 1929 
season amounted to 15,000 flasks, making 
total stocks at the Spanish mines about 
95,000 flasks. It is expected that produc- 
tion up to June of this year will amount to 
49,000 flasks, which would bring the total 
stock up to 139,000 flasks, less sales. 
Methanol — Although considerable 
surplus material is available, it is reported 
that the market has been maintained on 
a fairly firm basis with little or no com- 
petitive price cutting. Producers are 
keeping to the recently lowered prices in 
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domestic material. 








1929 1928 Current 1930 
High Low Hi Low Market High Low 
Cae flake, 375 lb. drs o-1 
BE:00 36:00 27.00 SU.00 (WEB kicccxsswasonesead = = err 36.00 36.00 36.00 
33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 eae shipment.........tON ...< 33.00 33.00 33.00 
31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 Fused, imp, 900 lb bbls NY = were 31.00 31.00 31.00 
Fluosilicate, crys, 400 lb = 
- 103 .10 - 10} SRO RB cacao s ce sicistemalsansre .10 103 .10} 10 
Onis, USP, light, 100 Ib bbls 
.42 42 -42 AS —Bedoscccrmbimenmasiesaaen Se Ae 42 .42 42 
.50 .50 50 .50 Heavy, 250 lb bbls...... Ib janie 50 .50 50 
1.25 Ee awakes. conics Peroxide, 100 lb cs........ lb. 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.00 
.104 .093 .10} .09% = Silicofluoride, bbls......... Ib. .09% .10}3 .10} 09% 
.26 <a> 25 .23 Stearate, bbls S craiatecdipieieis kate lb. .25 -26 .26 
Manganese Borate, 30%, 200 Ib 
.24 .19 .24 .24 Li RS reer re ere 19 .19 19 
-084 .08 -084 .08 Chloride, 600 lb casks...... lb. .08 084 -084 08 
.06 ME d<kaes “seas Dioxide, ‘tech (peroxide) drs lb. U4} 06 .06 044 
.50 .35 Ore, powdered or granular 
.034 .024 .034 .03 TO"BOos DOIN: 6 ceecovsss lb .024 03 .03 .02 
.044 .034 .044 .04 SO-S5 %, BOIS. ok ecccses | res 034 .034 .034 
105} .04 1054 .05 85-88%, bbls........... Ib -04 $= -.04} :04 
.08} .07 .073 .07 Sulfate, 550 lb drs NY..... lb. .07 08 .08 .07 
Nom. .034 Nom. .034 Mangrove 55%, 400 lb bbls.. .Ib. .034 Nom Nom. .034 
35.00 30.00 45.00 39.000 _ Bark, African............. BOM ov eats 33.00 33.00 33.00 
15.00 14.00 12.00 10.00 Marble Flour, bulk......... ton 14.00 15.00 15.00 14.00 
2.05 2.05 Mercurous chloride ......... MGs waresrs 2.05 2.05 
126.00 120.00 182.00 121.00 Mercury metal........ 75 lb flask 123.00 124.00 124.50 123.00 
Be .67 .74 .72 Meta-nitro-aniline........... lb. .67 .69 .67 
Mv ae 200 lb. 
1.55 1.50 1.80 RIGO... | SOM sc o.cratraave occas 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.50 
Meta-phenylene-diamine 300 Ib. 
.90 .80 -94 DOO...) HN sors 3 anes Ae cee .80 84 .84 80 
Meta- toluene-diamine 300 lb 
aa .67 .74 ee), SAR eesenccivasasseeea .67 69 .69 67 
Methanol 
a. (Wood Alcohol),.... 
-65 -51 .58 -46 LL Sere g .43 48 48 .43 
65 .53 .60 47 97 eee re gal .44 49 49 .44 
.68 53 .63 .44 NR a ie a Sisskc a eiarreravere otatee gal .45 50 .52 .45 
.66 .54 .58 48 EPUIINNND. ike sc vids ccaenee gal .45 50 .50 .45 
-62 .55 75 .45 Denat. gre. tanks......... eee 45 .45 45 
.95 .95 .95 .95 Methyl Acetate, drums..... ~~" ee Nom Nom. Nom. 
-85 .73 .90 -68 Acetone, 100 gal drums. . . gal. 73 Ry if 13 
.95 .85 -95 .85 Anthraquinone, kegs....... lb. .85 95 .85 .95 
Cellosolve, (See Ethylene 
csaee. Detacas Moxa? “ates Glycol Mono Methyl weet sone eae Scaes antes 
.60 .45 60 .55 Chloride, 90 lb cyl......... 45 45 .45 45 
.50 .50 Furoate, tech., 50 gal. dr., ie Me Jekuatas .60 .50 .50 
80.00 .00 .00 65.00 Mica, dry gerd. bags WEB sc sc0c lb. 65.00 80.00 80.00 65.00 
115.00 110.00 115.00 110.00 Wet, ground, bags wks..... lb. 110.00 115.00 115.00 110.00 
3.00 Bn scsas <eeo Michler's Ketone, ee a 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Monochlorobenzene, drums see, 
Chorobenzene, mono...... lb. 
75 .70 75 -70 Monoethylorthotoluidin, drs. lb. -70 75 75 70 
Monomethylparaminosufate 100 
4.20 3.75 4.20 3.95 GPO oe ck casey oe lb. 3.75 4.00 4.00 3.75 
.07 re | .07 .064 Montan Wax, crude, bags... .lb. .064 .07 .07 064 
.04} .03 .04} .044 Myrobalans 25%, liq bbls... Lb .03} 04 .044 033 
.084 .05 -08} .08 50 % Solid, 50 lb boxes..... lb. -05 05 .054 05 
43.00 40.00 50.00 42.00 CURED wiicy. sc voc sasawan ae ee 41.00 41.00 
40.00 26.50 40.00 32.50 UR 6s <6 cRewaaes sewer oe er 26.50 26.50 26.50 
34.00 27.50 40.00 32.50 PE PRMD S56 ccd Case e ace: éscies 27.50 27.50 27.50 
aphtha, v.m. & p. (decdorized 
.18 .16 .18 SIS 2. BEE Giana chee nee .secee 16 .16 16 
N ephithaiene balls, 250 Ib bbls 
.054 .05 .06 MOOG SAMIR a cea ccc pe eect sees ot .05} .054 
.044 .04 .043 -044 Crashed, chipped bgs oom ‘Ib. Rees .04 044 .04} 
-05 .05 .05 -05 Flakes, 175 lb bbls wks....Ib. ..... .05 .05 .05 
.24 .20 .24 -21 Nickel Chloride, bbls kegs. . -_ .20 21 Beas 20 
.40 a7 .38 .35 Oxide, 100 lb kegs NY..... > 37 40 .40 37 
.13 13 .093 .09 Salt bbl. 400 bbls lb NY...Ib.  ..... 13 13 13 
-13 -13 .09 -08% _ Single, 400 lb bbls NY..... -_ pioeas 13 13 13 
Nicotine, free 40%, 8 lb tins, 
1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 OURS caccececesekeucas lb. 1.25 1.30 1.30 1.25 
1.20 -984 1.20 -984 — Sulfate, 10 lb tins......... lb. .98 1.20 1.20 984 
18.00 12.00 14.00 13.00 Nitre Cake, bulk ........... ton 15.00 18.00 18.00 14.50 
Nitzobenzene, redistilled, 1000 
.103 .09 .10} .10 ADE WEB. nic ccc ccineaee lb. -09 093 .094 09 
.36 .25 Nom. -40 Nitrocellulose, c-l-l-cl, _wks.. .lb. 25 3 .36 25 
4.00 3.40 4.00 3.35 Nitrogenous Material, bulk. .unit ete 3.40 3.40 3.40 
.25 25 .25 .25 Nitronaphthalene, 5501b bblie.Ib. ..... 25 .25 25 
15 .14 .15 .14 Nitrotoluene, 1000 lb drs wks.lb. .14 15 15 14 
.164 -16 Nom. -25 Nutgalls Aleppy, bags....... lb. .16 164 .16} 16 
3 .12 .18 Rig Chinese, bags........ ree sis .13 13 12 
.00 30.00 50.00 45.00 Oak Bark, ground........... _ 30.00 35.00 35.00 30.00 
23.00 20.00 23.00 20.00 _. elegant: on 20.00 23.00 23.00 20.00 
Orange-Mineral, 1100 lb io 
.134 1132 = .133 ee: SOP 113 18 .13 11} 
2.25 2.15 2.25 2.20 Orthoaminophenol, 50 2. ‘Ib. 2.15 2.25 2.25 2.15 
2.60 2.50 2.50 2.35 Orthoanisidine, 100 lb dr —_ 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.50 
-65 .50 -65 .50 Orthochlorophenol, Gum.. -50 -65 .65 .50 
-28 .18 -28 -18 Orthocresol, drums.......... —- .18 .28 .28 .18 
Orthodiehlorobensene, 1000 lb 
.10 .07 .07 A a | Aree - Ib. .07 10 .10 07 
Pree eer AS She eee 1200 
.33 .30 .35 .32 Te .30 .33 .33 .30 
Orthonitrotoluene, 1000 ib drs 
.18 .16 .18 okt Sree .16 18 .18 .16 
.90 -85 .90 -85 Orthonitrophenol, 350 Ib dr. . .Ib. .85 -90 .90 .85 
.30 .25 .31 -29 Orthotoluidine, 350 lb bbl lo-1 Ib. -25 30 .30 .25 
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Oxalic Acid 
Chlorate Soda 
Phosphorous Compounds 


MANUFACTURED BY 
OLDBURY ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 











JOSEPH TURNER & Co. 
19 Cedar St. -I- New York 






































Sulphuric Acid == 


60° and 66° COMMERCIAL 66° TEXTILE CLEAR ELECTROLYTE 











um Copper Sulphate 


621-625 Grant Bldg. 
GRANULAR, LARGE, MEDIUM 
ATLANTA AND SMALL CRYSTALS 


GEORGIA 
Production of Tennessee Copper Company 


Address all inquiries to: Copperhill, Tennessee 


Southern Agricultural Chemical Corp. 


‘xclusive Sales Represent 
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Orthonitroluene 


Orthonitroluene Ss Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 1929 Average $1.039 - Jan. 1929 $1.026 


Feb. 1930 $1.079 





the face of considerable competition. A 
drop of nearly 700,000 pounds in the 
production of refined methanol last year 
is reported by the United States Census 
Bureau, giving the output as 5,299,546 
gallons, compared with 5,982,579 gallons 
in 1928. Shipments or consumption fell 
off to a lesser degree, totaling 5,881,934 
gallons for the year, against 6,044,639 
gallons. The bureau’s report showed an 
increase in production, but a drop in 
shipments of acetate of lime, the former 
totaling 140,517,129 pounds last year, 
against 132,098,220 pounds in 1928, and 
the latter 133,244,064 pounds, against 
146,353,791 pounds. Production of crude 
methanol for the year was 8,421,082 
pounds, against 7,540,536 pounds in 1928. 
Canadian production of acetate of lime 
for the year was 10,458,793 pounds, 
against 10,132,925 pounds in 1928, and 
shipments 9,297,052 pounds, against 11, 
891,208 pounds; production of crude 
methanol, 445,335 gallons, against 432,450 
gallons, and shipments or consumption of 
refined methanol 401,800 gallons, against 
316,444 gallons. 

Nitre Cake — Supplies continue scarce 
with but limited offerings for prompt ship- 
ment. 





Phenol — Although conditions are 
reported as being somewhat easier, the 
market is firm and producers are preparing 
for another year of even greater consump- 
tion. 

Rosin — Has shown a mixed trend 
during the past month which was chiefly 
characterized by its dullness. In general, 
however, the lower grades have declined 
and the higher grades advanced in price 
since last reported. Total exports of rosin 
for the twelve months ended December 31, 
1929, amounted to 1,437,418 barrels, 
which compares with 1,174,193 barrels 
during the same period of 1928. Of this 
amount, 1,240,530 barrels of gum rosin 
were exported as compared with 1,022,082 
barrels in 1928. Wood rosin exports 
totaled 196,888 barrels, as compared with 

152,111 barrels exported during 1928 

Salt Cake — Although the scarcity is 
still prevalent, conditions bid fair to be 
remedied within the near future with the 
entrance of a large company in this field, 
producing from natural sodium sulfate. 

Shellac — Prices have declined rapidly 
during the past month and are now at a 
lower point than has been reached at any 
time during the past three years. Bone 
dry is quoted at 40c lb., garnet at 35c lb., 
superfine at 34c lb., and T. N. at 3le lb. 
The reasons for this low point in the 
shellac market are said to be unusually 
heavy supplies combined with continued 
light demand. Stocks in Calcutta are 
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1028 Curren 1930 
High Low High Low ier High Lo 
Orthonitroparachlorphenol, tins 
75 -70 75 Orr er eer eee lb. -70 .75 75 -70 
17 .16 17 -16 Osage ene crystals....... Ib. .16 oat a7 .16 
073 .07 07 .07 ee er lb. .07 .073 07} .07 
15 . 144 15 .144 Poudived, eo lb bags..... lb. .143 15 15 .143 
Paraffin, refd, 200 lb cs — 
.06% “oat -06 ‘Ord 123-127 deg. M eee .04 .04 04} .04 
.07 .04 .07 .07 128-132 deg. M. P..... Sore Ib 04 .06 .06} “Oat 
(072 .06} = .08 108 _ 133-137 deg. M.P. ....... Ib 08 1074  .074 06 
128 '204 _.28 "204 Para Aldehyde, 110-55 gaidrs..Ib. 20 123 123 :20 
1.05 .00 05 1.00 Aminoacetanilid, 100 lb bg. .Ib. .00 1.05 1.05 1.00 
Aminohydrochloride, 100 lb 
1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 PE er - 1.25 1.30 1.30 1.25 
1.15 99 1.15 1.15 Pen oat ROE F 100 lb kegs. . lb. .99 1.02 1.02 .99 
-65 -50 65 .50 Chlorophenol, drums...... lb. .50 -65 65 .50 
Staue Akan cekeekal cesue Coumarone, 330 lb drums. lb. ..... Bacon eee ies 
2.50 2.25 2.50 2.25 Cymene, refd, 110 gal dr. cm 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.25 
Dichlorobenzene, 150 lb bble 
20 .17 20 saa i, POCO rr 'b. aay .20 -20 Bs i 
55 .50 55 .50 Nitroacetanilid, 300 lb bbls. Ib. .50 .55 55 .50 
Nitroaniline, 300 lb bbls w 
55 -48 59 ree eh Or po mery: .48 .55 55 .48 
ee 1200 Ib abs 
26 23 32 ee a ce cnc 23 Pai .26 23 
Nitro-orthotoluidine, 300 lb 
2.85 2.75 2.85 2.75 i 5 cere ai pierminve s Wea w elo ~ Soe 2.55 2.85 2.75 
-55 .45 55 .50 Nitrephencl 185 lb bbls. . .45 50 .50 45 
N ape 120 te 
94 -92 94 .92 | RE OM Ee ee lb. -92 94 94 .92 
31 .29 30 .30 Nitesksion, 350 lb bbls... .Ib. .29 .3l 31 .29 
Phenylenediamine, 350 Ib bbls 
1.20 1.15 1.20 R026 8 ge eculast adams seabacoe 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.15 
eee, 175 lb 
75 -70 41 | | rey -70 75 75 .70 
Tolueneealfonchioride, 410 Ib 
22 .20 22 -20 WAS WR 5 60:0 6-0'<a00lees .20 .22 22 .20 
42 .38 42 40 Toluidine, : 350 lb bbls wk. .38 .40 .40 .38 
Paris Green, Arsenic mm 
27 25 25 .20 RO EU MOOG, ais nied scree wissen Mas. (Sees 27 .27 27 
.25 23 23 17 BOO MOIR a5 ciao vase awe Bb careers -25 .25 25 
-25 See. 4sis5° secs Persian Berry Ext., bbls... .. Ib. -25 Nom. Nom. 25 
Pentasol (see Alcohol, Amyl)... 
Pentasol Acetate (see Amyl Ace- 
gt 
024 .02 03 .024 Petrolatum, Green, 300 lb bbl.lb. .02 024 02% .02 
16 .13 13 .20 Phenol, 250-100 lb drums..... lb. .14} 15 5 143 
g Pheny! - ag wo a - Naphthylamine, 
1.35 1.35 1.35 1.30 M00 10 SAEB 5 éic0ocevneeoe Re ae 1.35 1.35 1.35 
Phosphate 
re Acid (see Superphos- 
a ned Rock, f.o.b. mines 
3.15 3.00 3.15 3.00 Florida Pebble, 68 % basis. -ton 3.00 3.15 3.15 3.00 
4.00 3.50 3.65 3.50 WOO DAMIB. s.< 60 vess eee ton 3.75 4.00 4.00 3.75 
4.50 4.00 4.15 4.00 rey A ee ee ton 4.25 4.50 4.50 4.25 
5.50 5.00 5.00 5.00 75-74% basis.......... ton 56.25 5.50 5.50 5.25 
5.75 5.75 5.75 5.75 Vie ee pee ee 5.75 5.75 5.75 
6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 110106 RMB bis <.5:64.000 — re 6.25 6.25 6.25 
5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 Tennessee, yA a 5.00 5.00 5.00 
ae sein Bie peal 78 tb 
40 .20 -40 oe: 0 ON os canes wena lb. .20 .25 25 -20 
.60 .374 .65 .60 Red, 110 lb cases........ Ib. .37} .42 42 .374 
.32 31 .32 .32 Yellow, 110 = oe wks. .lb. 31 .374 37} .31 
46 44 -46 .46 Sesquisulfide, 1 00 Ib os..... ae 44 4 44 
35 SO wanes eee Trichloride, cylinders...... Ib. .20 .25 25 .20 
Phthalic Anhydride, 100 lb ~ 
20 .18 20 .18 WB pnia Cau karese-ooae or 18 .20 .20 18 
Pigments poo Red or iaue 
45.00 37.00 45.00 37.00 bags, bbls, Pa. wks..... ton 37.00 45.00 45.00 37.00 
Pine Oil, 55 a aegne or bbls 
.64 .63 .64 .63 Destructive dist........... lb. .63 -64 .64 .63 
10.60 8.00 10.60 8.00 Pri rr re bbl. 8.00 10.60 10.60 8.00 
.70 -65 -70 .70 Steam dist. ag Siowiaareeveree gal. .65 .70 .70 65 
—— — Seis a baie ate ea 
45:00 40:00 46.50 §€0100 ... WEB ods cciswcnsscceee 40.00 45.00 45.00 40.00 
Plaster "Pat, tech, 250 Ib bile 
3.50 3.30 3.30 Bee = RaEN ea awocwaasseennn 3.30 3.50 3.50 3.30 
Potash 
.07 .064 .07 ort Potash, Caustic, wks, solid.. .06} .06} 06} 064 
.074 .0705 .07 .07 PN a osi aio disixie sie sx arcane 0705 08 .08 
Potash Salts, Rough Kainit 
9.10 9.00 9.00 9.00 ® basis Liccetee- «seas 9.20 9.20 9.10 
9.60 9.50 9.50 9.50 A eer (see Saees 9.70 9.70 9.60 
rr ree 
12.50 12.40 12.40 12.40 20% basis bulk...... errr 12.65 12.65 12.50 
18.95 18.75 18.75 18.75 30% basis bulk......... OE «ccc 10:75 FSS 16:65 
Potassium Acetate.......... b. 27 .30 .30 27 
ee Muriate, 80% = 
O6.75 B6:00 “S600 “OGG . “Wiiixciicecsdsedcacct ‘iNwes 37.15 37.15 36.75 
Pot. ah — Sulfate, 48% ade 
aU. ‘ST200 SIRO «SISO. WR ids wwcdaacccs — cocee 27.80 27.80 27.8 
Fetegan Sulfate, 90% basis 
O7.78 «(SPO STO STOO: Rio ko cccvkccecacace ecoee 48.25 48.25 47.75 
Potassium Bicarbonate, USP, 320 
.14 -093 .093 SD _ _ MIs asc bs ccecexene -093 .10 .10 .094 
Bichromate Crystals, _ Ib 
ot .09 .09 . i Re ee “— .09 ot .09} .09 
-13 -13 oan 12 Powd., 725 lb cks wks. ‘lb. 13 13 -13} .13 
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TRI 
SODIUM 
PHOSPHATE 


Free-flowing, brilliant crystals. 
A product of careful chemical 
control in the process of man- 
ufacturing. 


Write for sample and quotation 
from our nearest stock. 












































VICTOR PRODUCTS 


Formic Acid Epsom Salts 


Oxalic Acid Ammonium Phos. 

Tri Sodium Phos. Mono Calcium Phos. 

Tri Calcium Phos. Mono Sodium Phos. 

Phosphoric Acid Dicalcium Phos. 

Sod. Ammon. Phos. Sodium Acid Pyro Phos. 
Phosphorus 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
New York Nashville St. Louis 















































PDs na anny 
Parsons & Petit 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


26 BEAVER STREET 
1} SAY 40) 50 Ga) 8 





Selling Main 


The Freeport Sulphur Co. 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


The Sulphur Export Corp. 


IN MEXICO 


The Salzbergwerk 
Neu-Stassfurt 


IN UNITED STATES 
FOR CARBONATE OF POTASH 


D. Correale Santacroce 


REGGIO, CALABRIA 
BERGAMOT, LEMON AND ORANGE OILS 


qo. — 


Distributors for 


The Diamond Alkali Co. 


Fertilizer Materials of Ali Kinds 
Soap and Powder Manufacturers Supplies 
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See 


Concentrated 
U. S. P. 


Motor 


Commercial 


Other AMER-SOL Products 


—Controlled, Tested and Proven 
for Quality and Uniformity 


ETHYL ALCOHOL 
(Pure and Denatured) 
ETHYL ALCOHOL, ANHYDROUS 
(Pure and Denatured) 
ANTI-FREEZE ALCOHOL 
(Completely Denatured, Formula No. 5) 
DIETHYL PHTHALATE 
COLLODION 
AMMONIUM IODIDE, U. S. P 
POTASSIUM IODIDE, U. S. P 
SODIUM IODIDE, U. S. P. 
TINCTURE OF IODINE, U. S. P. 
IODINE, RESUBLIMED 


Information concerning any of the products of this 
Company can be readily obtained from any of our 
Sales Offices or from our Executive Offices. 





AMERICAN 
SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 


1223East 42nd Street, (Chanin Building) 
New York City 


Plants: 
Everett, Mass. Harvey, La. New Orleans, La. 
Agnew, Cal. Albany, N. Y. Chicago, IIl. 


Sales Offices and Warehouses throughout the country 
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Potassium Binoxiate 
Sodium Bicarbonate 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 


- Feb. 1930 $1.079 





said to be very heavy. In addition to 
this, the new crop, the biggest of the year 
is close at hand. And demand is below 
normal. The United States Department 
of Commerce reports that the imports of 
shellac during December, 1929, amounted 
to 1,625,991 pounds, valued at $617,419. 
This compares with 1,823,745 pounds, 
worth $724,484, for November, a decrease 
of approximately 200,000 pounds, or 
$107,000. British India was the largest 
exporter, while Germany shipped over a 
considerable amount of manufactured 
shellac. Crude, seed, button and sticklac 
imports aggregated 414,934 pounds, hav- 
ing a value of $122,961 in December, as 
against 535,172 pounds, worth $172,624 in 
November. 

Soda Ash The alkali group as a 
whole was reported to have exceeded the 
forecast for the past month, while volume 
of shipments was reported as being within 
two or three per cent of February of last 
year, which was an unusually good Feb- 
ruary. The plate glass industry is not 
using as much soda ash as normally, but 
other industries, particularly chemical 
and soap are consuming in 
large quantities. 


manufacture 


Soda Caustic — Although the petro- 
leum industry is off somewhat, other fields 
are consuming caustic in good quantity. 
A revival in demand has been seen from 
the rayon industry. Exports during 1929 
amounted to 58,695 valued at 
$3,412,755 which represents practically 
no change over 1928. 


tons, 


Demand has im- 
during the past 
month, so that all grades of this material 
are now moving quite freely into consum- 
ing channels. The improvement has been 
due chiefly to a real demand from the 
South. During December, 1929, the 68 
oficinas in operation in Chile produced 
295,600 metric tons of sodium nitrate as 
compared with 285,500 for December, 
1928. Exports amounted to 228,000 tons 
compared with 342,300 tons for December, 
1928. World stocks at the end of Decem- 
ber, 1929, were 2,621,800 tons against 
2,133,200 for the same month of 1928. 

Sodium Phosphate — Both the di- 
and the tri- grades are reported to be 
moving in good volume in a fairly firm 
market. 

Sulfur — In 1929 the United States 
export of sulfur, (crude and lump), was 
855,542 tons, valued at $17,648,949, com- 
pared to 684,051 tons, valued at $14,345, 
075, for 1928, or a 25 per cent increase. 
This gain was due to materially larger 
shipments to Canada, France, Germany, 
New Zealand, and Australia. The pur- 
chases of South America decreased notably, 


Sodium Nitrate — 


proved considerably 








1929 1928 Current 1930 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
say 14 re 4 .16 Binoxiate, 300 lb bbls...... Ib. .14 cbt Pe sj .14 
.30 30 .30 .30 Bisulfate, 100 lb kegs...... (| are Pe .30 .30 .30 
Carbonate, 80-85 % calc. 800 
053 053 .053 «©. 05$ MNES cs cincccsans lb. 053 053 = .053 053 
Chlorate crystals, powder 112 
.09 084 + .09 .064 Ce a eer Ib. .08} 09 .09 08 
-054 054 .054 .05% Chloride, crys bbls......... Ib. 05} 06 .06 05} 
.28 -23 2 oat Chromate, kegs........... -23 28 .28 23 
.574 55 .574 55 Cyanide, 110 4 cases..... ~ .55 573 .574 55 
13 -114 12 .11} Metabisulfite, 300 lb. bbl.. 12 13 13 12 
.24 16 my ef 16 COZOIREOS UB. 0: 0:5 0:5-0:0:0:0.5:5 ‘P «20 24 .24 20 
12 1l 12 Pe | Perchlorate, casks wks..... lb. Be | | 12 12 11 
Permanganate, + crys 500 
.16} 16 . 15} 15 200 1D GPS WEB, .. 5.60:505 lb. 16 164 .16} 16 
.40 38 .38 .o7 Prussiate, red, 112 lb keg. . .lb. .38 40 .40 38 
21 184 -18}4 .18 Yellow, 500 lb casks..... lb. .18} 21 21 18} 
.51 51 -51 51 Tartrate Neut, 100 lb keg. ‘lb. Savane 21 as 21 
Titanium Oxalate, 200 ib bbls 
25 21 .25 ee nr Oe Bape rn ss lb. 21 23 35 21 
5.00 ee a ree Propyl] Furoate, 1 Ib tins..... Be « eases 5.00 5.00 5.00 
05 .04 -05 -04 Pumice — a bags..... lb .04 05 .05 04 
.06 044 .06 044 BIO 1 DOIN odie 08.05.56 0, 08% ls .044 06 .06 043 
.03 024 .03 .024 Bh toch a 350 lb bags..... Ib. .024 03 .03 02 
-03} 03} .034 -.03} Putty, commercial, tubs..100 lb. ..... 03} .034 03} 
.054 054 = .054 .054 _ Linseed Oil, kegs...... HOON. 5.0050 05} 054 05} 
1.75 1.50 1.50 1.50 Pyridine, 50 gal drums...... oS ree 16 1.75 1.75 
Pyrites, Spanish cif Atlantic 
.13} .13 13 13 BPI ANNE 9 9 80:80 0:69.05 unit -13 13} .13} 13 
.04 .03 04 .03 Quebracho, we vo liquid tks... .Ib. .03 04 03 
044 03} 04 .034 450 lb bbls e-1.......... Ib. .03} 033 .03% 034 
.044 054 05 .04 35% Bleaching, 450 lb bbl .lb. .044 05; 044 05} 
05% 05} 05 .05 Solid, 63%, 100 lb bales cif. .1b. -05 05} .05}5 05 
-05} 05} 05 .05 Clarified, 64%, bales..... Mes Sec 05} 05} 05} 
Quercitron, 51 deg liquid 450 Ib 
.06 .05} 06 .05} WME ae ocd es iaice e aicete Ib. .05} 06 .06 05} 
13 .10 .13 .10 Solid, 100 lb boxes......... Ib. .10 .13 13 .10 
14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 Bark, gee CON. sve 14.00 14.00 14.00 
35.00 34.00 35.00 34.00 ee an Pee ton 34.00 35.00 35.00 34.00 
-46 .44 .46 .45 R Salt, 250 lb bbls wks...... lb. 44 45 45 44 
.18 MAS Venas,  Sasoas Red Sanders Wood, grd bbls. Me. <aéces 18 .18 18 
1.25 2.35 2.85 1.25 Resortinol Tech, cans........ ib. 8.35 1.25 1.25 1.15 
Rosin Oil, 50 gal bbls, first run 
.62 57 .57 5 a LS Ty Eee ere ee gal. 57 .58 8 07 
ofR4 60 -62 .62 oe yt: gal .60 61 61 60 
Rosin 
Rosins 600 lb bbls 280 Ib... unit 
9.25 7.45 9.75 8.20 Boivalkss 415-4 016 aie 6 wlote erecariaiawial erates 7.45 7. 7.45 
9.25 io O30 8.25 UD ageing sreisin binaialgaiiowacislak:  S%-taes 7.70 8.00 7.70 
9.27 8.30 9.95 8.60 NRT ere ae NOR Tb arenes eam eee 7.95 8.17 7.95 
9.27 8.40 10.10 8.65 Hie o'y ose keicbetmesieaar barnes 8.2: 8.32 8.25 
9.45 8.40 10.10 8.75 Ee SR EDNKAkRaO Canaan “Baas 8.35 8.37 8.35 
9.50 8 40 10.10 8.75 eer ee eh ee Re 8.55 8.55 8.40 
9.50 8.40 10.15 8.80 Dinas ea ndirns Seema eee Gee Ske 8.58 8.58 8.47 
9.55 8.45 10.15 8.85 re eee ern per 8.65 8.65 8.47 
9.85 8.50 10.30 8.85 Re Pre ee mT ee 8.68 8.80 8.68 
10.30 8.93 11.00 9.15 UR yer ne nn ear ee 8.95 8.95 8.80 
11.30 9.00 11.65 10.15 oe ne eee ee ranean e 9.00 0.25 9.00 
12.30 9.30 12.65 10.40 6 REO TO EE 9.25 9.85 9.25 
30.00 24.00 30.00 24.00 RottenStone,bagsmines....ton 24.00 30.00 30.00 24.00 
.08 .05 .08 .07 Lum orted, bbls...... Ib. -05 .07 .07 .05 
Bi ke .09 12 .09 Beltotel Dee caevinseee lb. .09 12 eke 09 
.05 .02 05 .02 femeek NOTIN s.0-s a: stwlnses lb. .02 05 .05 02 
.05 .044 05 .044 Sago Flour, ‘150 Ib Le eee Ib. .044 05 .05 043 
1.00 a ee ee Sal Soda, bbls wks.. i ae 1.00 1.00 1.00 
24.00 19.00 20.00 19.00 Salt Cake, 94-96% o-1 wks. .ton 20.00 24.00 24.00 20.00 
21.00 12.00 17.00 15.00 IDS ok 6 ctnisocaesad ton 20.00 21.00 21.00 20.00 
Saltpetre, one refd ae 
.06} .06 -06} -064 450-500 Ib bbls. aiD. -06} .064 .064 .063 
.O14 .O1 -O14 -014 Satin, White, 500 lb bbls..... > execs .O14 O14 .O1} 
-61 .47 .624 .49 Shellac Bone dry bbls........ ree 40 47 40 
45 .40 .55 145 AAPOR DORE. 65 cs css6se owes Ib. .35 40 35 
.47 .39 .58 47 Superfine, a Veraeinsweeae IDs G@eaws .34 .39 34 
.44 .36 .55 -42 UEKI 5.44-58 3 os cam re ol .34 31 
.87 .53 .57 .53 Schaeffer's Salt, GPS. «...0:0:0-0 +s .53 .57 .57 53 
11.00 8.00 11.00 8.00 Silica, Crude, bulk mines....ton 8.00 11.00 11.00 8.00 
30.00 22.00 30.00 22.00 Refined, floated bags...... ton 22.00 30.00 30.00 22.00 
32.00 Ber cies. “sperm Air floated err eee 32.00 32.00 32.00 
40.00 32.00 40.00 32.00 Extra floated bags...... ton 32.00 40.00 40.00 32.00 
Soapstone, Powdered, bags f. o. b. 
22.00 15.00 22.00 15.00 GMD jc ia ccccae es -----ton 15.00 22.00 22.00 15.00 
Soda 
Soda Ash, 58% dense, bags o-1 
1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 MR sess sina ciowarad 1 |) | re 1.40 1.40 1.40 
1.344 1.34) 2.29 2.40 58% light, bags....... 100 lb. ..... 1.344 1.34} 1.34} 
1.32 .32 1.324 1.323 Contract, bags o-l wks.100lb. ..... 1.32 1.32 1.32 
Soda an, 76% grnd . Bag 
3.35 3.35 4.21 4.16 a re 00 Ib. ‘ 3.35 3.35 3.35 
2.95 2.95 3.91 3.76 76% solid re 100 Ik err 2.95 2.95 2.95 
2. 2.90 3.00 3.00 Contract, o-1 wks...... ow ee be 2.90 2.90 
Sodium Acetate, tech... .450 Ib. 
-06} .04] .05 .04} soa th, ee ey ‘ .04 05} 05} 04 
.19 See “Sina, | come Arsenate, — sem nodes = .18 19 .19 .18 
1.50 Oo “tanks anes Arsenite, drums.......... 75 1 1.00 75 
2.41 2.41 2.41 2.41 Bicarb, joo tbl NY. 100 lb. Seve 2.41 2.41 2.41 
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MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 
IMPORTERS anv EXPORTERS 








Acetone 

Acetone Oil 
Ammonium Nitrate 
Calcium Acetate 
Carbon Black ‘‘Crow Brand ’”’ 
Cellulose Acetate 
Decolorizing Carbons 
Diacetone Alcohol 
Formic Acid 

Lamp Black 

Methyl Ethyl Ketone 
Sodium Acetate 





Sodium Sulphide 
Triphenyl Phosphate 


NNN 








RK. CA. Greeff & Co., Ine. 


10 EAST 40th STREET :: NEW YORK§CITY 


BRANCH OFFICE & WAREHOUSE 
LOWELL, ve a 





INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
Red Oil 


Heavy Single Pressed 
Double Pressed 
Low Chilling Point 
White Oleine 


Glycerine 


Commercial -- Distilled 
Water White 


Stearic Acid 


Single -- Double -- Triple 
Rubber Makers 














CARLOAD LOTS 


Fe a ee 


WAREHOUSE STOCK 
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THREE ELEPHANT 
BORAX 

















Stocks carried by the 

following distributors: 
A. Daigger & Co., 

Chicago, III. 
Detroit Soda Products Co., 

Wyandotte, Mich. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 

Providence, R.I. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thompson Hayward Chemical Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Marble Nye Co., 

Boston, Mass. Worcester, Mass. 
Chemical Utilities Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Maryland Chemica! Co., Baltimore, Md. 
In Canada 


St. Lawrence Trading Company, Ltd. 
Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver 


American Potash & Chem. Corp. 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Sodium Bichromate 
Tar Acid Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 


- Feb. 1930 $1.079 





especially those of Argentina, which 
dropped from 8,680 tons, valued at 
$182,280, in 1928 to 4,200 tons, valued at 
$88,200 in 1929. 

Superphosphate — Prices remain un- 
changed with rather routine demand pre- 
vailing. Production of bulk superphos- 
phate during December as reported to 
the Department of Commerce by eighty 
concerns operating 170 plants was 379,753 
tons. This compares with 369,798 tons 
during November and with 392,323 tons 
during October. Shipments to consumers, 
dealers, etc., during December amounted 
to 32,385 tons short, compared with 
36,850 tons during November and with 
62,401 tons shipped out in October. Stocks 
of bulk superphosphate at the end of 
December totaled 1,313,287 short tons, 
compared with 1,298,270 tons at the end 
of November and with 1,234,084 tons at 
the close of October. 


Turpentine -— Conditions in _ this 
market have improved during the past 
month and prices have advanced so that 
quotations are now at 55c @ 6le gal. on 
spirits and 5le gal. on steam distilled. 
Exports of gum spirits during 1929 
amounted to 16,304,145 gallons as com- 
pared with 12,510,416 gallons in 1928, 
Exports of wood spirits amounted to 
880,538 gallons as compared with 1,042,472 
gallons in 1928. Total exports were 17, 
184,683 gallons in 1929 as compared with 
13,552,472 gallons in 1928. 


OILS AND FATS 





Chinawood Oil — There has been a 
rather marked downward trend of prices 
during the past month. Trading has been 
very inactive with demand from the paint 
and varnish trade almost at a standstill. 
Prices have declined considerably, so that 
tanks at the Coast are now 8c lb. lower 
than when last quoted, being at 10c lb. 
Tanks at New York are also lower at 
10%ec lb. Even these figures however, 
marked some recovery from lower prices 
which prevailed at one time during the 
month. One factor which seems to point 
to a possible improvement in the state of 
the market is the fact that stocks in con- 
sumers’ hands are quite light since very 
little buying has been in evidence for some 
time. Total January exports of tung oil 
from Hankow were 12,666,000 pounds, of 
which 11,064,000 pounds went to the 
United States and 1,602,000 pounds to 
Europe. It was estimated that stocks of 
oil on hand at Hankow at the end of 
January were 2,500 short tons. 


Coconut Oil — The market has been 
fairly easy throughout most of the month. 
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High grade f.o.b. Chicago. unit 


South American cif....... unit 
-04 -05 -04} Tapioca Flour, high —_ bgs . Ib. 
.03 .04 .03 Medium grade, bags..... Ib. 
-26 .27 -26 Tar Acid Oil, 15 ° 
-29 .30 .29 5% drums..... Sreeeun 
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1929 1928 Current 1930 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
072 .07 .07 .063 Bichromate, 500 lb cks wks.lb. .07 .074 .074 .07 
.04 .04 .04 .04 Bisulfite, 500 Ib bbl wks....Ib. ..... .04 .04 .04 
1.35 1.30 1.35 1.30 Carb. 350 lb bbls NY..100 lb. °1.30 1.35 1.35 1.30 
A | .063  .062 O63 Olbobate, ..5...522, wks. = .07} .08 .08 074 
13.00 12.00 13.00 12.00 Chloride, technical. . 12.00 13.00 13.00 12.00 
Cyanide, 96-98 %, 100 & 480 ib 
.20 18 .20 20 GUUS WEE. 6c cceccis .18 -20 .20 18 
.09 083 .09 08? Fluoride, 300 lb bbls wks.. = 08} .09 .09 08} 
Hydrosulfite, 200 lb bbls f. o. b. 
.24 22 .24 22 i ee Pre b. -22 24 24 22 
Hypoehloride solution, 100 > 
.05 05 .05 OF ERs ees cosas. Saaee 05 .05 05 
eonsttiie, tech, pea Pay 
3.05 2.50 3.05 2.65 375 lb bbis wks...... 100 lb. 2.50 3.00 3.00 2.50 
Technical, regular crystals 
2.65 2.40 2.65 2.40 375 lb bbls wks....100 lb. 2.40 2.65 2.65 2.40 
45 .45 .45 45 Metanilate, 150 Ib bbls.. . bb. paetes 45 45 45 
.024 SORE Sases  seens Monohydrate, bbls........ > Rare 023 .02 023 
.57 54 57 55 Naphthionate, 300 Ib — .54 57 .57 54 
Nitrate, 92%, crude, 200 ais 
2.224 2.09 2.45 2.124 bags c-1 NY...... 100 lb. 2.16 3 23 2.233 2.16 
.08 074 + # .08} 074 ~=Nitrite, 500 Ib bbls spot. Ib. .07} 08 .08 07} 
Orthochlorotoluene, sulfonate, 
27 25 at 25 175 lb bbls wks....... lb. .25 27 2 25 
.42 37 .23 20 Oxalate Neut, 100 lb kegs. . Ib. 37 42 42 37 
.22 18 22 21 Perborate, 275 lb bbls... .. lb. .18 20 .20 18 
Phosphate, di-sodium, tech. 
3.55 3.25 3.55 3.25 310 Ib bbls....... 100 lb. 3.00 3.25 3.25 3.00 
tri-sodium, tech, 325 lb 
.00 Bene mange “ese BBs cnc b ca cca act 100 lb. 3.60 4.00 4.00 3.60 
42 .69 .72 69 Picramate, 100 lb kegs..... lb. .69 72 Py p 69 
Prussiate, Yellow, 350 Ib bbl 
.123 12 .124 12 Cc ee lb. 12 124 12 12 
.20 15 .14 134 Pyrophosphate, 100 Ib keg..Ib. 15 20 .20 15 
Silicate, 60 deg 55 gal drs, wks 
1.65 1.65 1.45 VO 8 kéwapan<ismeaueane GD, as.0e% 1.65 1.65 1.65 
40 deg 55 gal drs, wks 
.80 70 1.10 og cocoa ee ae 100 lb. .70 80 .80 70 
Silicofluoride, 450 Ib bbls NY 
.05} 05 .05 RS. lb. 05} 05} .054 05} 
.43 38 .49 484 Stannate, 100 lb drums....Ib. ..... 38 43 38 
.29 25 .29 18 Stearate, DUIS....65. 2.0.0 Ib. .25 29 .29 25 
18 16 -18 16 Sulfanilate, 400 lb bbls..... lb. -16 18 18 16 
Sulfate Anhyd, 550 lb bbls 
.02} 024 .022 024 a. re eee lb. 024 02} 02} 024 
Sulfide, 80% crystals, 440 Ib 
.023 024 023 024 bis WES.....c <saes b. 024 .023 02? 02 
62% — 650 lb drums 
.04 03} .04 034 le-1 w pis ava va totus ee lb. .03 03} -03% 03 
— “crystals, 400 lb = 
.03} 03 -034 Woe NB oe as cheese b. .03 03} 03} 03 
.76 28% .50 40 Sittoanaide. Ln ae lb. .28 35 .35 28 
Tungstate, tech, crystals, kegs 
1.40 88 .85 | re ee Pee eRe RO “rr 88 .88 88 
Solvent Naphtha, 110 gal drs 
.40 .35 40 - .35 2 eee ae gal. .35 4 .40 35 
.O1} -O1} .O1f .O1} fecwss, 25 % liquid, bbls... ... Be Sase-es 01} 01} 01; 
.O1 .01 .01 .01 25% liquid, tanks wks..... J eee 01 .O1 Ol 
.02} 02 .024 02 50% powd, 100 lb bag wks lb. .02 02} .02 02 
Starch, powd., 140 lb bags 
4.12 3.82 4.42 RS CT 3.72 4.02 4.02 3.72 
4.02 3.72 4.32 2.97 Pearl, 140 lb bags 3.62 3.82 3.92 3.62 
.06 053 .06 .05} Potato, 200 lb bags 05% 064 -06} -05} 
.06 053 = .06 05} Imported — .053 06} Ost -053 
084 08 .084 08 cn Ee .08 084 08! -08 
-10 094 .10 094 Rice, 200 lb bbls.... 094 10 10 -09} 
.07 i .07 i Wheat, thick bags 063 07 .07 06} 
.10 09 .10 09 Thin NOD Coie scsapegiace kee 094 10 10 094 
_—— cmuntin, 600 lb bbls 
.074 07 .07} Le a SR rea O74 074 -074 07} 
.094 .08 .09 08 Nitrate, 600 Ib bbls NY.. .09 09} 093 09 
1.25 AM adees Sane Peroxide, 100 lb drs....... -_ aieigire 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Sulfur 
Sulfur Brimstone, broken rock, 

2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 250 lb bag o-1....... 100 _ salvia 2.05 2.05 2.05 
19.00 18.00 19.00 18.00 Crude, f. o. b. mines...... 18.00 19.00 19.00 18.00 
Flour for pot NY. 7076 % 100 
2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 Ib oi th Co) ee 2.40 2.40 2.40 
2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 Heavy bags o-1...... | re 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Seem by % 186 lb bbls o-1 
- a. a «| Penne Pe 3.45 3.45 3.45 
2.85 2.65 2.85 2.65 Roll, bbls lo-1 NY..... 100 lb. 2.65 2.85 2.85 2.65 

Sulfur Chloride, red, 700 lb drs 
.05 .05 -05 .05 I re, lb. .05 ont .054 .05 
.04 .034 .04 -03$ Yellow, 700 lb drs wks..... lb. -034 04 .045 .034 
.08 .07 -083 -08 Sulfur Dioxide, 150 lb cyl... .1b. .07 .074 .07} .07 
.19 .10 19 Sf Extra, 5 ROO ID OVl. 40:0 Ib. -10 ona .12 10 
-65 .10 .65 .10 tng oride, 600 Ib dr.. .lb .10 .65 .65 10 
15.00 12.00 15.00 12.00 Tale, de, 100lb bgs NY...ton 12.00 15.00 15.00 12.00 
18.00 16.00 18.00 16. Refined, 100 lb bgs NY..ton 16.00 18.00 18.00 16 
25.00 18.00 35.00 30.00 French, 220 lb — NY...ton 18.00 22.00 22.00 18.00 
45.00 35.00 45.00 38.00 Refined, white, ba ton 35.00 40.00 40.00 35.00 
50.00 40.00 50.00 40.00 Italian, 220 Ib Y...ton 40.00 50.00 50.00 40.00 
55.00 50.00 55.00 650.00 Refined, white, bags....ton 50.00 55.00 55.00 50.00 
Cuggepnetgnate, 16% bulk, 
_ 00 | ea: ORR tr: Base 9.50 9.50 9.50 
50&10 4.00&105.10&10 4.65410 Teshene Ground NY....... ee 4.00&10 4.00&10 4.00&10 


3.75&10 3.75&10 3.75&10 


+++ 4.0010 4.25410 4.00&10 


“Oat -05 “Oat 
° 27 -26 
-30 .30 .29 
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MECHLING’S 
SILICATE OF SODA 


oy 


Sulphite of Soda 
Spraying and Dusting 
Materials 
Hyposulphite of Soda 


Bisulphite of Soda 
Sal Soda 

Epsom Salts 
Causticized Ash 


jo 


Immediately available in any amount. 


We will gladly advise you on 
particular problems. 


oy 


MECHLING BROS. 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. CAMDEN, N. J. BOSTON, MASS. 
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LIQUID MIXERS 


«+ BEST 


ror EVERY JOB 
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ATLACIDE 


CALCIUM 
CHLORATE 


SODIUM 
CHLORATE 








Agricultural 
Insecticides and 
Fungicides 





Chipman Chemical Engineering Co. Inc. 
BOUND BROOK, N. J. 


Palo Alto, Cal.; Houston, Tex.; 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Chicago, I11.; Bose, Idaho 
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Manufacturers of 


Quinine Bismuths 
Codeine Iodides 
Morphine Etc. 


In bulk for manufacturers and 
in packages for wholesale trade 


The New York Quinine and Chemical Works 
Incorporated 
General Offices : 
99-117 North Eleventh Street 
New York—Borough of Brooklyn 
St. Louis Depot 304 South Fourth Street 
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Terra Alba 
Coconut Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1929 Average $1.039  - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 - 


Feb. 1930 $1.079 





All of the soap materials have declined in 
There 
seems to be no indication, as yet of any 
great recovery in the market which con- 
tinues easy. 

Cod Oil — Although stocks both here 
and abroad are reported to be light, the 
market has been fairly with lower 
prices due to lack of trading interest. 
Quotations are now at 60c gal. in tanks at 
New York. 

Corn Oil Has fluctuated consider- 
ably during the past month in sympathy 
with the market 
now is about at the same level as when 
last reported, in a fairly steady market. 
Crude is at 8c lb. in tanks at the mills 
and 934c lb. in barrels, while refined is at 
9c lb. in tanks and 10'%c lb. in barrels. 


price, with tallow showing the way. 


easy 


for cottonseed oil, but 


Cottonseed Oil — Although subject to 
various fluctuations in prices during the 
past month, close of the 
month the market assumed a more steady 
appearance and prices were at about the 
same level as when last quoted. Con- 
sumption of refined oil durmg January 
was 322,996 according to the 
Census Bureau. In December the con- 
sumption was only 228,894 barrels. In 
January last 
consumed, 


towards the 


barrels, 


316,023 barrels were 
while in the same month two 
years ago the consumption was 267,310 
barrels. The during the 
first six months of the current season was 
1,910,830 barrels, which compared with 
1,886,390 barrels in the same time in the 
and 1,738,482 barrels in 
the corresponding period two years ago. 
The visible supply in the shape of seed and 
crude and refined oil at the close of 
January was equal to 1,996,485 barrels 
of refined oil against 2,124,691 barrels at 


year 


consumption 


previous season 


the close of December and 2,331,718 
barrels on January 31 last year. Receipts 
of seed at the mills from August 1 to 


January 31 were 4,297,901 tons against 


4,696,950 tons in the same time last season; 
crushed, 3,577,262 tons against 3.816.884 
tons. Production of crude oil during the 
first six months of the season was 1,105, 
563,561 pounds against 157,437,899 
pounds in the same time last season; 
refined oil, 891,239,085 pounds against 
932,578,136 pounds. Stocks of seed at the 
mills at the close of January were 760,745 
tons against 999,198 tons at the same time 
crude oil, 126,526,469 
pounds against 141,243,476 -pounds; _re- 
fined oil, 465,225,978 pounds against 511, 
337,515 pounds. Exports of crude oil 
during the first five months of the season 
were 10,494,933 pounds against 11,924,433 
pounds in the same time last season; 
refined oil, 2,488,733 
3,044,834 pounds. 
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last season; 


pounds 





against 








1929 1928 Current 1930 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
Terra Alba Amer. No.1, bgs or 
1.75 1.15 1.75 1.15 bbls mills......... 100lb 1.15 1.75 1.76 1.15 
2.00 1.50} 2.00 1.50 No. 2 bags or bbls... .100lb .50 2.00 2.00 1.50 
.02} .O1 -023 .02 Imported bags............ _ O14 .01} “Oot .O1} 
Hes. ° SOB wakes —Ksuen Tetrachlorethane, 50 gal dr.. 094 .09 .09 
.20 20 .20 .20 Tetralene, 50 gal drs wks..... ib: eee .20 .20 .20 
24 22 .24 .22 Thiocarbanilid, 170 lb bbl... .1b. 22 .24 .24 22 
Tin a 50% soln, 100 Ib 
142.13} 117} .144—sébblls wks. .............. ae 123.123 123 
.38 .33 414 .364 Crystals, 500 lb bbls wks.. .Ib. 31} 34 .34 31} 
45 .39 .58 .48 Metal Straits NY......... ey 38 .38 38 
.56 42 .75 53 Oxide, 300 lb bbls wks..... Bes) Vatwecale 42 .42 42 
Tetrachloride, 100 lb drs wks. 
, | Rie Ometre cs ae 253.253 253 
.50 ae .40 .40 Titanium Dioxide 300 lb bbl. . re .50 22 
.14 .07} .14 .134 Pigment, bbls........... ib. 07} 07% 07} 07} 
45 .45 .45 .40 Toluene, 110 gal drs........ 2 se 40 .40 40 
.40 .40 -45 .35 8000 gal tank cars wks....gal. ..... .35 .35 35 
.94 .90 -94 .90 Toluidine, 350 Ib bbis........ lb. 90 .94 .94 90 
.32 .3l -o2 .3l Mixed, 900 lb drs wks..... lb. 31 .32 32 31 
.95 .85 .90 -85 Toner Lithol, red, bbls.......Ib. 90 .95 .95 90 
.80 .70 80 -70 ge A ee mo; (danas .80 .80 80 
1.55 1.50 1.80 pe te nc ae ree Ib. 1,80 1.55 1.55 1.50 
.36 .32 3.90 3.60 Triacetin, 50 gal drs wks..... lb. 32 .36 .36 32 
.104 Pe” ‘saga: aeieete Trichlorethylene, 50 gal dr. . .lb. 10 .104 .10} 10 
.60 ae sents oxieue Triethanolamine, 50 gal drs.. .1b. 40 .42 -42 40 
.45 .33 .50 .36 =Tricresyl Phosphate, Gre... Ib 33 .45 45 33 
.70 .58 Py 6 .69 Triphenyl guanidine......... Ib 58 .60 .60 58 
.75 -60 .75 .70 Phosphate, drums......... Ib. 60 -70 .70 60 
2.00 1.75 3.00 .50 Tripoli, 500 lb bbls...... 100 lb. 1.75 2.00 2.00 1.75 
.65 .51} .664 .504 Turpentine Spirits, bbls..... gal. 55 61} 614 53 
.57 .49 .59 .46 Wood Steam dist. bbls....gal. ..... .51 61 50 
.30 .15 .20 -18 Urea, pure, 112 lb cases...... lb 15 a Y f okt 15 
105.00 98.00 Fert. grade, bagsc.i.f..... Ieee 108.00 108.00 108.00 
106.30 99.30 ee A J ae 109.30 109.30 109.30 
Valonia Beard, 42%, tannin 
55.00 42.00 76.00 55.00 Es ocaisxa'e Sigssis a eee was MOD “oeees 39.50 39.50 39.50 
35.00 30.00 55.00 58.00 Cups, 30-31% tannin..... ee castes 25.00 27.00 25.00 
43.00 35.00 64.00 45.00 Mixture, bark, bags....... i aoe 32.00 32.50 32.00 
2.05 2; 2.10 1.75 Vermillion, English, kegs... .lb.. 2.00 2.05 2.05 2.00 
1.00 Ee sauce Jcicuore Vinyl Chloride, 16 lb cyl..... BG: aes 1.00 1.00 1.00 
49.75 43.50 76.00 49.75 Wattle Bark, bags.......... ton 46.50 47.25 47.75 46.50 
——_ 55 % “dois bags ex- 
.063 064 .064 aU, EE EE eS ||: er ae 064 .064 064 
Whiting, 200 lb bags, c-1l wks 
1.25 1.00 1.25 Peer ear | ae 1.00 1.00 1.00 
13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 Alba, bage 6-1 NY..:......t0M .ss0 13.00 13.00 13.00 
1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 Gilders, bags c-1 NY...100 tS stirs 1.35 1.35 1.35 
Zinc 
Zinc Ammonium Chloride powd., 
5.75 5.25 05 5.85 400 lb bbls......... 1 5.25 5.75 5.75 5.25 
me | .104 10 -094 Carbonate Tech, bbls NY. wb. 10} Bi | 1l 10} 
ee gag Fused, 600 Ib drs. 
.06 05% # .06 re ne ee ers ; 05% .06 .06 .05% 
.064 064 .064 -06} Gren., 500 Ib bbls wks..... lb 06} 064 .064 .064 
.00 .00 38.00 3.00 Soln 50% %, tanks wks...100lb. ..... 3.00 3. 3.00 
.41 .40 41 .40 Cyanide, 100 lb drums..... lb. 40 41 41 .40 
1.00 00 Dithiofuroate, 100 lb dr....Ib.  ..... 1.00 1.00 | 
.08% 084 09 .09 Dust, 500 lb bbls c-1 wks... .Ib. 09} mi | 094 
Metal, high grade slabs o-l 
6.45 6.453 6.40 6.074 EM ss. hc rele close 5d 9 ree 6.45 6.45 6.45 
O74 .07 .07 .07 Oxide, American bags wks. 07% .O74 .O7§ .07} 
11} 099.12 ‘10 French, 300 Ib bbls wks. - Ib 09 .11f «= .118 S093 
1.25 Lo ee ere ne Perborate, 100 lb drs Pes "Sleek 1.25 1.25 1.2 
1.25 Bee Gases  saaex Peroxide, 100 lb drs. ae 9 wou 1.25 1.25 1.25 
.26 ere Stearate, 50 Ib bbls... bbsesen 25 26 .26 25 
.034 .03 .03% -034 Sulfate, 400 bbl wks....... Ib. 03 .034 .034 03 
.32 .30 .32 .30 Sulfide, 500 lb bbls........ R 30 32 -32 30 
.30 28 .30 .29 Sulfocarbolate, 100 Ib “to ry 28 .30 .30 28 
.33 33 .32 .32 Xylene, 10 deg tanks wks...gal. ..... ol .3l 31 
-32 30 .32 .30 Commercial, tanks wks. oo 28 .33 .33 28 
.38 38 .38 .88 Xylidine, crude PR | See .38 .38 38 
.03 023 .03 .02$ Zirconium Oxide, Nat. kegs.. .Ib. 023 .03 .03 024 
.50 45 -50 .45 SPOONS 6 gio ic 's:ce Pao 45 .50 50 45 
.10 .08 .10 .08 Semi-refined kegs.......... lb 08 -10 10 08 
Oils and Fats 
-134 13 .143 -13 Castor, No. 1,400lb bbls. .... lb 13 134 134 13 
13 124 .14 .124 No.3, 400 MAMIE <hs-0a0res 12} 13 13 12} 
15 14 ef .14 Blown, 400 lb bbls. <<nes 14 15 -15 14 
.16 Tl ee or China Wood, bbls spot ca deans 13 .13 13 
-15 13 143 : Tanks, spot NY......... Ib. 103 . 2ig 103 
iét Be .14} ' 12 Coast, tanks, Mar.......lb. ‘ 10 .10} 10 
.10 .10 -114 -10} Cocoanut, "edible, bbls NY....Ib. ..... 10% .103 10} 
.094 .07 10 .09} Ceylon, 375 lb bbls NY....Ib. ..... 08} .08} 08} 
.08} .06 .09 e 8000 gal tanks NY...... lb. .07 074 .07 07 
.10 .09 .10 .09 Cochin, 375 lb bbls NY... .1b. .08} f ost .08} 
.09 -.083 .09 .08 pc hy Pee me | Secu 08 .08 .08} 
.09 07 -10 .08 Manila, bbls NY.......... Me, «ans 08} .O84 08} 
.08 -06 .08 .08 i area Ib. 07 O74 .O7} 07 
-08 -06 .08 .O74 Tanks, Pacific Coast..... Ib. 06% 07 07 06% 
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TRIANGLE BRAND 
Nichols Copper Co. 


= 25 Broad Street 
>: NEW YORK 


ZS 





58 E. Washington St. 
CHICAGO 
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COPPER 
POWDER 


150 Mesh 


Copper Oxide Black 
Cuprous Oxide Red 


Cable Address 
Fluorine 


Telephone 
Gramercy 3181 


JOHN C. WIARDA & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
| 200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


»" V4 
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BORAX 
BORIC ACID 


Guaranteed 991% to 100% Pure 


Crystal - Granulated - Powdered 
REFINED and U. S. P. 


Borax Glass 
Anhydrous Boric Acid 


Manganese Borate 
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Ma Ammonium Borate 

5 

o Sulfur 

& Refined - All Grades 

K i! 
& PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. § 
iM 51 Madison Ave., New York iY 
i! Chicago oo oe ty 
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Aluminum 






Caleium 
Magnesium 


Zine 


Slearales 


FRANKS CHemicac Propucts Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 








55-33 RO STREET 
BROOKLYN, NN. ¥ 


BUSH TERMINAL BLDG., NO. 9 
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Cod Oil 
Whale Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 


- 1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 


- Feb. 1930 $1.079 





Linseed Oil — Although prices ad- 
vanced about the middle of the month, a 
similar decline followed a little later, so 
that quotations are at the same level as 
when last reported. In common with 
most of the oils going to the paint and 
varnish trade, trading is very light and 
conditions generally quiet. However, the 
shortage of the crop is constantly em- 
phasized and it is pointed out that any- 
thing like a normal demand will create a 
serious scarcity and result in higher prices. 

Olive Oil — In common with most of 
the other materials going into the soap 
kettle, prices on foots have shown a 
decidedly downward tendency during the 
past month. According to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce the Italian olive crop 
is estimated at 1,925,000 short tons 
against 1,555,000 tons the previous season. 

Palm Oil — Prices tended constantly 
downward during the past month due to 
falling prices on tallow. Offerings were 
light and demand was also light, with both 
buyers and sellers apparently willing to 
await further developments. Prices on 
Lagos were at 734c @ 7c lb., while 
Niger was quoted at 67%c @ 7c lb. 

Perilla Oil — This is one oil which has 
been much sought after in a month when 
most of the oils and fats group have been 
very quiet. Most of the business has been 
for future shipments. Spot prices are at 
llc lb. in tanks at the Coast and 14%c lb. 
in barrels at New York. 

Rapeseed Oil — This market has been 
fairly steady although there has been no 
great amount of business. Quotations are 
at 68c gal. on Japanese and 82¢ gal. on 
English. 

Sardine Oil — Has declined 6c gal. 
during the past month and is now quoted 
at 36c gal. in tanks at the Coast. Prices 
on salmon are purely nominal. This con- 
dition has come out of the fact that prices 
on raw materials for soap manufacture 
have all been forced very low. 

Soy Bean Oil — Trade has been very 
light although heavy offerings of domestic 
material have forced the price on domestic 
oil down to 734c |b. in tanks at the mills. 
The imported is fairly steady at 914c lb. 
in tanks at the Coast, although business 
has been very light. Tanks at New York 
are at 934c lb. while the barrel price is 
1034c lb. 

Tallow — Has set a fast downward 
pace during the past month so that prices 
are now at 634c @ 7c lb. All soap raw 
materials have been forced to follow tallow 
in its downward course so that the entire 
market is at a very low level. Lack of 
buying interest combined with rather free 
offerings are held responsible for this 
situation. 
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1929 1928 Current 1930 
High Low High Low Markee High Low 
Cod, Newfoundland, 50 gal bbls 
.64 574 .69 iS  spapereeeke veannanee an Mate. ce wes 56 56 56 
.60 60 -63 60 OME TED cdceesieccesa'n a ee 60 62 60 
Cod Liver see Chemicals........ 
.05} .042 .06} A es ee. re BS» cieareae 045 .046 045 
. 103 -093 one -10 Corn, crude, bbls NY........ lb. 09}? .10 09% 
.09 .O7} -10 .08 iS eae b. 08 .08 08 
A & | -10} 12 ‘11 Refined, "375 lb bbls NY... Ib. 10} . 10} 10} 
re | .09 DE -103 Tanks ee ee lb. .093 09 
.09 084  .09} .07% Cottonseed, crude, mill...... Rk. Arctates 073 .07 073 
.1075 .085 10.65 “Oot PSY 100 Ib bbls spot......Ib. 22.06 086 086 085 
1080 .088 10.75 .09 Pe eee lb. ae 095 .095 09 
Degras, American, 50 gai bble 
.05 .033 .05 .04} __ RET: lb.  .034 044 =—-.04} 034 
.05 044 .05 -044 English, brown, bbls NY... .Ib. .04} -05 .05 043 
-05 .05 -05 O64 EAget BOI IND cccccccceee lb. -05 054 .054 05 
Greases 
-084 .06 -084 07 Greases, Brown .....6.cccscs ee 064 .064 06 
.084 064 .08} .07 po eee nen ere lb. .07} .07} 074 
"11.0711 093 White, choice bbls NY.....Ib. ....- 084  .08} 08} 
.423 .40 Herring, Coast, Tanks...... ELS s.cise PS = tee | aes 
POO, Aes Nom. SOC) TIGWSG, DOIN, 6550s sen ccc seee lb. -093 Nom Nom. 094 
.153 .144 13 cry Lard Oil, edible, prime....... | Se 13} .134 13} 
.134 12 -13 Extra, or De erase 12 12 12 
.13} -113 13 hi Extra No. 1, bbls........ ee ll oat 11 
-162 .105 10.8 10.0 Linseed, Raw, five bbl lots...Ib. ..... 144 .144 144 
.158 -101 10.4 9.6 Bbis oe, eee ‘lb. soles 14 .14 14 
15 .093 9.6 8.8 SUN sac hawk ane rs Gee a: sence 132 .132 132 
.52 .45 .48 .40 Menhaden Tanks, Baltimore. eal. Sarnia 50 .50 50 
.09 .09 .09 .09 RMOWD, TOU IN cacocccscs sds cece 09 .09 09 
.70 -70 .70 .67 Extra, bleached, bbls NY. ar siecae 70 By A 70 
.64 -63 .64 .63 Ligh, pressed, bbis NY.. gal. .63 64 .64 63 
.67 -66 .67 .66 Yellow, pressed, bbls NY. -gal. -66 67 .67 66 
Mineral Oil, white, 50 gal bbls 
.60 .40 -60 3 ee OC rrr eee marr gal. .40 60 .60 40 
1.00 -95 1.00 95 POEDT ORNs cip ac cicuscca gal 95 1.00 1.00 95 
.19 18} .19 .18} Neatsfoot, CT, 20° bbls NY ‘Ib. ela 17§ —-.178 7} 
tat .12 .134 12 Extra, bbls NY Ralawia Saeed 11} -11} 11} 
15 .133 .16} -15} = Pure, bbls TEE arb cies &.sasnnied ib. wares 13} .134 13} 
11h -.108— 173 11 Oleo, No. 1, bbls NY........ ey 12} .12} 12} 
ES .10 .154 Z No. 2, bbls > ee 10} .10} 10} 
(10 .093.—s 14 10 No. 3, bbls NY........... lb. - 10} :104 10} 
1.40 1.05 1.40 1.18 Olive, —, bbls NY...gal. .95 1.00 1.00 95 
00 1.95 2.00 1.75 Edible, bbls NY.......... gal. 1.95 2.00 2.00 1.95 
.114 .O8} Bi tf .094 Foots, che (ee Pe lb. 07} 074 .08 073 
.09 .08 -094 ‘ori Palm, Kernel, Casks......... lb. .07§ 073 ot 07% 
.09 .074 .09 .07 Lagos, 1500 lb casks....... lb. .073 .074 .07 .07} 
.08} .07 .08 .07 PURO RAMEN 6.55 :55.00160.05% lb. .06} .07 .074 065 
WOE. 46 cis .12} .12 Peanut, crude, bbls NY...... i Awsae Nom Nom.  .s3. 
15 144 =.17 <243 = Refined, WB INE. «.ocisicis00ics lb. .14} 15 15 .14} 
.20 15 at 18. Portia, Bale 6k on sivckickcicsice Saree 14} .14} .14} 
.15} .13 .154 .10} PORES GGOGRE «66000054 Mi scen ll «Sa .10} 
1.75 1.70 2.46 1.70 Poppyseed, bbls NY...... <n. 1.70 1.75 1.75 1.70 
1.04 1.04 1.06 1.01 Rapeseed, blown, bbls NY...gal. 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
.90 .82 .92 .83 English, drms. NY........ SS ee .82 .82 82 
.88 42 .90 .81 Japanese, drms. NY......gal. ..... 68 .70 68 
ag .10} .10$ my Red, Distilled, bbls.......... Ib. .10} 10$ .10% 10} 
10} .09 09 . ME | fac tessscnun a -alvus 094 ‘094 094 
44 .42 .50 pe Salmon, Coast, 8000 gal tks. 4 Santee Nom 44 42 
.51 .45 .50 .41 Sardine, Pacific Coast tks...gal. ..... 36 .42 36 
12 -114 =. 134 .12 Sesame, edible, yellow, deo. Ab. ane 12 .12 11} 
.123 .12} -15 .12} ree lb. .12} 124 123 12} 
.40 .40 .40 409 Bod) DUE NY 6:o530 80 dsieccd lee. ~ catens 40 .40 40 
Semains | ethacken Bae TIN, CIB yo. s'e:s 6 cisiciccas 
-10} .09 .093 .09 Pacific Coast, tanks....... BOs ko 09} .094 09} 
Domestic tanks, f.o.b. mills, 
—_— Ce: 6! eee is a Sen 073 .08 073 
"12311022 .12 Crude, bbls NY.........Ib. ..... 103 103 10} 
at .10} .10 .10} TOMMNINS ccc taccaeneskDs. «050% 093 .093 093 
.13 .133 13 133 Refined, bbls NY.......... -13} 13} .13} 13} 
Sperm, 38° CT, bleached, bble 
.85 84 .85 re! |) Peper er ete ire 84 85 .85 84 
.80 .79 .80 .79 45° CT, bleached, bbls NY a .79 80 .80 79 
Stearic Acid, double pressed dist 
.18} .15} . 183 mF ORT eT .14} 15 .15 14} 
Double pressed saponified bags 
.19 153.19 FERRE cireinrian nea: 15 15.155 
203 m -203 -134 Triple, pressed dist bags. ‘Ib . 16} 7 Aa 164 
<2 093 .123 .094 Stearine, Oleo. bbls.......... lb. .09} 094 .094 .09} 
08} .07 .09 -084 Tallow City, extra loose......lb. .06} .07 .O7§ 063 
- 103 .08 .10 .09 Todiblle, theroes« ... 6<2ccicces > .09 093 .094 09 
.12 i -12} -11} Tallow Oil, Bbls, 0-1 NY...lb. ..... .10 Re 10 
mE | .09 -11; -103 Acidless tanks NY........ tb Steen .09 .10 09 
Nom. .08 Nom. .08 Vegetable, Coast mats..... Ib. .08 Nom Nom. 08 
12 mrt Piet | .... Turkey Red, single bbls...... lb one 12 42 11 
.16 .14 .16 14 Double, CRN ee, 14 16 .16 14 
—_, bleached winter, = 
.80 .74 .80 i a Pe eae | ae 74 .74 74 
-82 .76 -82 -80 Batre, bleached, bbls NY. tal seats 76 -76 76 
.78 73 78 -76 Nat. winter, bbis a 73 .73 73 
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“WE” —Editorially Speaking 














Charles 8S. Wehrly, who discusses the 
uses, past, present and future, of mercury, 
is manager of the chemical department of 
Henry W. Peabody & Co. He was born in 
J., August 26, 1890 and 
educated at Rutgers University and Co- 
In 1919 he went to 
London to become associated with Alex H. 
1922, 
when Alex H. Pickering & Co., Inc., was 


Somerville, N. 
lumbia University. 
Pickering, remaining there until 


formed in this country and he returned 
here as vice-president of the new organiza- 
tion. In 1925 he took charge of the 
chemical department of Henry W. Pea- 
body & Co., which position he holds at the 
present time. He is a member of the 


American Chemical Society and was 
advisory chemist to the Reparations Com- 
mission, London. He has spent all of his 
business career in close touch with the 
mercury market and is familiar with all 
of its ramifications. Having discussed its 
uses, he will, in a succeeding article, tell 
the interesting story of its production and 


distribution. 


om. 4a. 


readers of CHEMICAL MARKETS in the 


Mackelcan is well known to 
guise of an old contributor. He is manager 
of sales of Innis, Speiden & Co., New 
York, with which company he has been 
associated for over twenty years. He was 
born in Hamilton, Canada, February 6, 
1890, and educated at the Newark (N. J.) 
Institute of Technology, after which he 
became connected with Innis, Speiden & 
Co. as junior clerk. He worked in prac- 
tically every department of the business 
previous to his appointment to his present 
position. He is a member of the Maple- 
wood Country Club, the Stockton Club 
of East Orange, and the Drug and Chem- 


ical Club, New York. 


Leo Wolman who discusses the factors 
entering into continued industrial progress, 


is an economist of considerable reputation. 
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He was born in Baltimore, February 24, 
1890 and received his education at Johns 
Hopkins University, being awarded the 
degree of A. B. in 1911, and Ph.D. in 1914. 
He taught economics at Hobart College in 
1915, at Johns Hopkins in 1915-16, and at 
the University of Michigan in 1916-17. 
From 1919 to date he has been a member 
of the faculty of the School for Socia] 
Research, New York. He is also in charge 
of the research department of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America. 
He was special agent of the United States 
Commission on Industrial Relations, 1914, 





COMING 
FEATURES 
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MERCURY 


Charles S. Wehrly, who in 
this issue discusses the uses of 
mercury, will tell, in a succeed- 
ing article, the intriguing story 
of its production and distribu- 
tion. 


SHELLAC 


John Clarke, of Knight & 
Clarke, will discuss the origin 
and manufacture of shellac. 


™=- 


PACKING CHEMICALS 
FOR EXPORT 


Paul L. Grady,  secretary- 
treasurer of the National Asso- 
ciation of Wooden Box Manu- 
facturers, will discuss the pack- 
aging of chemicals for shipment 
abroad. 


—=—-+ 


COST ACCOUNTING 


New conceptions of chemical 
costs will be the subject of the 
first of a series of four articles on 
chemical cost accounting bv 
D. A. Wilcox, Chem. E. 
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and the Council of National Defense, 
1917; chief of the section on production 
statistics of the War Industries Board, 
1918; attached to American Peace Mission, 
Paris, January-June, 1919; member of the 
advisory committee of the United States 
Unemployment Conference, Washington, 
1921; and research staff, National Bureau 
of Economic Research. He is a member 
of the American Economic Association, 
the American Statistics Association, the 
American Association of Labor Legisla- 
tion, and Phi Beta Kappa. He is associate 
editor of the Journal of the American 
Statistics Association, and the author of 
“The Boycott in American Trade Unions,” 
1916, “The Growth 

Trade Unions,”’ (1880-1923). 


and of American 


J. T. Norton, Jr., who discusses the 
much-talked-of and 
nitralloy is chief chemist of the Ludlum 
Steel Co., Watervliet, N. Y. He is a 
graduate of Yale University, holding the 
degrees of B. A. and Ph. D. from that 
From 1905 to 1918 he was a 
member of the firm of Booth, Garrett & 


nitriding process 


institution. 


Blair, analytical and engineering chemists. 
From August to December of the latter 
year he was captain in the Ordinance 
United States 
charge of the development of light armour 
plate for tanks at the plant of the Ford 
Motor Co. Since 1919, he has been 
associated with the Ludlum Steel Co. as 


Department, Army, in 


chief chemist. 


Chemical cost accounting is a problem 
of tremendous importance in chemical 
this 
problem is treated in our Plant Manage- 
ment section, this month by Richard B. 
Grant, who is a member of the firm of 
Shann & Grant, Orange, N. J. The sub- 


ject of predetermined or standard costs is 


manufacture. A new angle on 


well worthy of the careful consideration 


of every chemical executive. 
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